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To  whose  high  courage  and  unflinch¬ 
ing  support  through  the  thick  and 
thin  o£  these  years  I  owe  more  than 
can  be  set  down  on  this  page  in  words. 
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Foreword 


Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman’s  authoritative  volume,  Under 
the  Red  Cross  Flag,  so  well  meets  the  historical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  formative  years  of  the  reincarnated  American 
Red  Cross  (from  the  year  1905)  that  one  may  naturally 
ask  the  reason  for  the  publication  of  another  Red  Cross 
book.  The  answer  must  be  found  in  this: 

Preserving  a  balance  and  proportion  among  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  a  complicated  record  of  growth  and  ac¬ 
complishment,  Miss  Boardman  dealt  with  her  subject  com¬ 
prehensively,  maintaining  a  strictly  impartial  and  im¬ 
personal  attitude  toward  the  great  constructive  task  in 
which  she  herself  played  the  leading  part.  In  a  word, 
she  stood  aside  as  in  an  elevated  post  of  observation  from 
which  she  could  overlook  the  entire  scene  and  see  every 
element  in  its  proper  perspective. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pioneering  with  the  Red  Cross  is  not 
a  history;  it  is  an  intimate  personal  story  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  and  reflections  of  one  who  was  in  the  midst  of 
action,  making  no  attempt  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  the 
Red  Cross  even  during  the  period  of  which  it  is  written. 
This  slender  thread  of  recollections  has  been  as  a  lantern 
carried  along  by  one  who  marched  in  the  procession.  The 
wavering  light  has  thrown  a  gleam,  first  on  one  part  of 
the  moving  column,  then  on  another;  it  has  given  no 
complete  picture;  it  has  illuminated  some  facts  and  in¬ 
cidents  and  brought  them  out  in  strong  relief  and  has 
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left  in  shadow  others  no  less  important.  Many  leaders 
and  devoted  workers  have  not  been  revealed,  although 
the  progress  which  we  made,  the  obstacles  surmounted, 
the  tasks  accomplished,  would  have  been  impossible  with¬ 
out  them.  Events  as  I  have  described  them  may  not  always 
have  seemed  to  bear  their  proper  relation  to  each  other. 
Beyond  doubt,  also,  faults  of  memory  have  played  tricks 
on  my  pen  after  the  years  now  so  thickly  overlaid  by  a 
quarter-century  of  world  stress  unequalled  in  all  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  time. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  hoped  that  these  recollections  might 
aid  in  giving  a  coherent  idea  of  the  evolution  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  during  those  formative  years  in 
which  it  was  laying  its  foundations,  establishing  its  basic 
principles,  searching  for  right  forms  of  organization, 
stabilizing  methods  of  procedure,  cultivating  public  con¬ 
fidence,  and  making  a  record  of  which  every  page  was 
open  for  all  who  would,  to  read. 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell 


National  Headquarters 
American  Red  Cross 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Background 

Tactful  friends  have  suggested  that  the  recollections 
which  compose  this  volume  should  be  given  a  definite 
setting  within  the  frame  of  the  rapidly  expanding  social 
movement  of  the  period  to  which  they  belong.  It  has 
been  intimated  also  that  readers  might  ask  by  virtue  of 
what  authority  or  special  fitness  I  have  presumed  to  set 
down  this  record  of  a  decade  in  which  were  evolving  prin¬ 
ciples,  methods,  policies  and  public  relations  destined  to 
give  the  Red  Cross  efficient  control  and  financial  strength, 
and  to  bring  it  into  that  measure  of  public  confidence 
which  it  came  to  enjoy. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  begin  with  my  own  appearance 
in  the  picture.  On  graduation  from  Indiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  I  became  a  cub  reporter  upon  the  Indianapolis 
News.  Later  as  political  reporter,  my  duties  brought  me 
into  daily  contact  with  the  public  men  and  affairs  of  the 
State.  In  1889,  the  Legislature  created  a  Board  of  State 
Charities,  a  non-partisan  body  of  unpaid  men  and  women, 
to  which  was  given  supervision  over  the  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions  of  the  State  and  counties.  The 
members  of  this  board  sought  a  secretary  who  would 
serve  as  executive  and  carry  on  its  actual  day-by-day  ac¬ 
tivities.  Presently  they  brought  from  Chicago  a  short, 
stocky,  bald-headed  man,  a  naturalized  Englishman,  and 
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installed  him  as  secretary  in  a  small  room  in  the  State 
House. 

This  newcomer  was  Alexander  Johnson.  His  attractive 
personality,  his  persuasive  eloquence,  his  knowledge  of 
everything  relating  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  helpless 
and  his  enveloping  and  penetrating  sympathy,  his  con¬ 
trolled  common  sense  and  wealth  of  humor — well,  in  a 
word,  he  took  me  captive.  Every  day  my  duty  called  me 
to  his  office  and  after  hours  I’d  go  to  talk  with  Johnson 
as  a  sort  of  “busman’s  holiday.”  He  had  had  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Soon  I  began  to  find  interest  in  a  lot  of  subjects 
which  had  not  appealed  to  me  before.  Without  knowing 
why,  I  had  shared  a  notion,  common  among  men  in  those 
days,  that  professional  charity  was  the  work  of  women, 
and  that  men  who  engaged  in  it  were  likely  to  be  weak¬ 
lings  or  perhaps  failures  who  had  fallen  out  of  line  in  the 
competition  of  life — superannuated  clergymen,  retired 
teachers,  and  the  like. 

Of  course,  supervision  over  great  public  institutions 
which  housed  thousands  of  helpless  persons,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  health  and  comfort  and  humane  care,  was 
suitable  occupation  for  men;  and  it  gradually  became  ob¬ 
vious  to  me  that  similar  responsibility  for  thousands  lack¬ 
ing  the  protection  and  support  of  the  State  was,  no  less, 
a  task  calling  for  men  as  well  as  for  women.  Johnson 
was  insidious  about  it.  He  knew  that  I  liked  newspaper 
work  and  planned  to  build  my  future  on  it.  Little  by 
little  he  got  my  mind  divided.  Then  I  bought  a  small¬ 
town  paper  and  left  Indianapolis.  One  day,  some  six 
months  afterward  as  I  sat  at  lunch,  a  breathless  boy 
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rushed  in  with  a  telegram.  He  said  the  station  operator 
sent  me  word  the  train  for  Indianapolis  was  due  in  fif¬ 
teen  minutes.  I  tore  open  the  yellow  envelope.  The  mes¬ 
sage  said:  “Come  first  train.  Alexander  Johnson.” 

I  grabbed  my  hat  and  ran,  racing  the  train  whose 
whistle  signalled  its  approach.  As  it  began  moving  out, 
I  jumped  on  board.  What  could  this  mean?  Had  John¬ 
son  found  himself  in  some  kind  of  jam  and  in  need  of 
my  help?  I  was  disturbed  and  anxious.  Reaching  Indi¬ 
anapolis  in  the  late  afternoon  I  took  a  cab  to  Johnson’s 
office. 

“What  is  the  trouble,  old  man,”  I  asked,  breathing 
hard.  “What  is  it  all  about?” 

“Nothing  to  worry  you,”  he  said,  grinning  like  a 
Cheshire  cat.  “I  have  resigned  my  job  here  and  the  Board 
has  unanimously  elected  you  as  my  successor.  I  thought 
you  ought  to  know  about  it?  When  can  you  begin?” 

We  talked  long.  Johnson  took  me  to  see  the  Governor. 
I  pointed  out  how  impossible  it  was  for  me  to  give  up  my 
life  plans  and  go  into  a  field  of  which  I  knew  nothing, 
took  the  question  away  with  me  over  night,  threw  up 
my  hands — and  capitulated.  Thus  Alexander  Johnson 
is  solely  responsible  and  must  be  blamed  for  my  subse¬ 
quent  career.  Today  Johnson,  full  of  honors,  lives  in 
retirement,  but  is  not  forgotten.  I  wonder  how  many 
men  have  fallen  under  his  spell.  For  years  he  referred  to 
me  as  his  “son  in  social  work.”  Gradually  my  hair  grew 
whiter  than  his  own  scanty  thatch  and  I  have  not  heard 
that  fanciful  relationship  mentioned  for  a  long  time. 

After  five  years  as  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  Board  of 
State  Charities,  I  one  day  received  a  letter  from  Franklin 
MacVeagh,  president  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities  of  Chi- 
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cago,  inviting  me  to  meet  him  in  that  city.  He  said  that 
his  organization  was  seeking  a  general  secretary  and  that 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Julia  Lathrop  of  the 
Illinois  Board  of  State  Charities  and  of  Hull  House,  both 
members  of  the  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities,  had 
an  idea  I  was  the  man  for  the  place.  During  the  preceding 
five  years,  I  had  met  these  generous  endorsers  and  a  great 
number  of  other  leaders  in  social  work  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  (now  National  Conference  of  Social  Work) 
and  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Prison  Association. 

So  I  went  to  Chicago  and  spent  an  evening  with  Mr. 
MacVeagh.  He  pointed  out  in  his  scholarly,  convincing 
way  the  challenge  which  this  small,  struggling  organiza¬ 
tion  offered  to  a  young  man  in  the  great  new  field  of  this 
huge,  growing  tumultuous  city.  He  didn’t  conceal  or 
gloss  over  the  immense  difficulties  ahead,  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  to  be  done  if  success  were  to  result,  but 
quietly,  frankly,  skillfully  carried  me  along  and  actually 
convinced  me  that  I  wanted  to  give  up  my  dignified  state 
position  in  Indiana,  which  was  permanent  and  non-par¬ 
tisan,  and  throw  myself  into  the  maelstrom  of  Chicago, 
where  the  work  was  undeveloped,  dependent  on  private 
funds  collected  with  constant  struggle,  and  where  com¬ 
petition  was  fierce  an  increasing.  And  thus  again  I  gave 
up  a  work  I  knew  and  in  which  I  had  made  a  moderate 
success  and  might  have  remained  indefinitely  (my  suc¬ 
cessor,  Amos  W.  Butler  held  the  post  with  great  honor 
and  esteem  for  twenty-five  years)  to  try  a  field  I  knew 
not  at  all,  bristling  with  difficulties  and  demanding  a 
knowledge  and  technical  training  which  I  almost  wholly 
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lacked.  Looking  back  to  January  ist,  1898,  when  I  as¬ 
sumed  the  new  post,  it  seemes  little  short  of  madness. 

Even  though  it  breaks  the  continuity  of  my  thought,  I 
must  pause  to  pay  grateful  tribute  to  those  who  were 
members  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Charities  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  my  secretaryship.  They  were  among  the 
highest  type  of  the  State’s  citizenship,  chosen  by  the 
Governor  in  equal  number  from  the  two  dominating 
political  parties.  For  example  of  unselfish,  unremunerated 
public  service,  they  set  a  proud  standard.  Here  I  cannot 
do  justice  to  them  all,  but  must  make  especial  mention 
of  the  statesmanship,  fearlessness  and  wisdom  of  Timothy 
Nicholson,  Quaker  president  of  Earlham  College;  the 
Reverend  Father  Francis  H.  Gavisk,  sweet-tempered, 
gentle  priest,  solid  as  a  rock;  of  John  R.  Elder;  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Demarchus  C.  Brown;  and  of  Thomas  E.  Ellison, 
lawyer  and  senator,  who  ably  fought  our  battles  on  the 
floor  of  the  legislature.  Never  a  trace  of  personal  interest 
marred  the  record  of  this  board ;  nor  of  political  partisan¬ 
ship. 

The  story  of  my  service  in  Chicago  and  of  my  going 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  will  be  found  later  on  in  these 
recollections.  It  will  prove  once  more  the  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  plan  or  considered  purpose  on  my  part. 
Sometimes  I  have  wondered  how  many  of  my  fellow- 
travelers  have  shared  my  weakness  in  being  swept  along 
rather  unresistingly  by  the  tides  of  life.  It  is  my  im¬ 
pression  that  I  have  moved  with  a  numerous  company. 
I  take  off  my  hat  to  that  individual  who  from  youth  is 
inspired  by  a  single  dominating  ambition,  who  refuses  to 
be  distracted  or  diverted,  keeps  his  “eye  on  the  ball”  and 
achieves  the  destiny  which  has  been  awaiting  him  from 
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the  beginning.  One  who  travels  without  a  compass  is 
unlikely  to  stumble  upon  the  pole-star,  but  along  the  way 
he  does  encounter  many  amusing  and  edifying  experi¬ 
ences. 

In  the  third  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed  since  I  found 
myself  drawn  into  that  misty  field  of  activity,  blanketed 
under  the  fuzzy  designation  of  “social  work,”  the  wide¬ 
spread  prejudice  against  men  who  take  up  this  work  for 
a  livelihood  has  measurably  abated.  This  wholesome 
change  has  been  due  to  a  growing  public  realization  that 
social  work  is  a  complicated  business  affecting  the  lives 
of  a  great  number  of  handicapped  people,  discouraged, 
helpless,  sensitive  and  out  of  balance  in  their  relations  to 
their  social  and  economic  environment.  It  is  in  truth 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  task  requiring  greater 
sanity  in  judgment,  greater  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
or  more  tactful,  delicate  ministration  than  that  whose 
object  is  the  correction  of  conditions  which  underlie  the 
misfortunes  of  an  important  percentage  of  the  people  of 
every  community.  The  world  has  moved  far  from  that 
period  in  which  the  helping  of  the  “poor”  consisted  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  distributing  of  alms  from  the  church  door. 

From  this  record  of  my  hop-skip-and-jump  into  the  field 
of  social  work,  it  will  be  clear  that  I  was  not  prepared 
to  recognize,  far  less  evaluate  all  the  finer  implications 
and  significances  of  my  new  calling.  I  saw  the  obvious 
features  in  the  social  work  landscape,  but  doubtless  missed 
many  a  tender  flower  and  delicate  shoot  just  springing 
into  life  or  hidden  among  the  more  sturdy  growth. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  object  in  the  scene  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  was  the  struggle,  then  at  its 
climax,  between  materialism  as  represented  by  the  power- 
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ful,  conservative  old  relief  societies  known  variously  as 
Provident  Societies,  Relief  and  Aid  Societies  and  the  like, 
and  idealism  represented  by  young,  progressive,  prose¬ 
lytising  societies — usually  designated  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion  Societies — or  Associated  Charities.  The  younger  or¬ 
ganizations  sprang  from  a  reform  movement  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  19th  century,  which  represented  a  revolt  against 
the  bureaucracy  and  materialism  of  public  and  private 
relief  as  intrenched  in  England  and  western  Europe  at 
that  time.  The  reform  Erst  took  organized  shape  in  the 
United  States  as  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  and  spread  rapidly  to  many  Ameri¬ 
can  cities. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  conservative  societies  saw  human 
need  as  a  physical  problem,  simple  and  obvious,  to  be 
solved  by  equally  simple  and  direct  measures  of  relief. 
“If  a  man  is  hungry,  give  him  food.  If  he  is  cold,  warm 
him.  If  he  is  sick,  give  him  a  doctor.”  No  great  skill  was 
required  of  the  agent  of  such  a  society,  except  shrewdness 
in  detecting  imposture  and  accuracy  in  records  and  ac¬ 
counting. 

The  young  reform  societies  saw  social  work  as  highly 
complex.  Poverty  and  illness  they  saw  as  the  result  of 
a  myriad  of  causes,  some  of  which  lay  within  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  some  beyond  his  control.  Environment, 
sanitation,  maladjustment,  unemployment,  ignorance,  in¬ 
temperance  and  an  infinite  variety  of  influences  con¬ 
tribute  to  producing  the  conditions  of  distress  which  a 
charitable  agency  is  called  upon  to  attack.  The  charity 
organization  society  held  that  the  effective  and  humane 
administration  of  charity  requires  an  intensive  study 
of  underlying  causes  and  the  focussing  of  the  attention  of 
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appropriate  helpful  agencies  of  the  community,  physical, 
moral  and  spiritual,  upon  their  removal.  In  truth,  a 
charity  organization  society  ideally  operated  would  it¬ 
self  give  no  direct,  or  only  interim  physical  relief,  but 
would  study  conditions,  define  the  needs,  map  out  plans 
of  treatment  and  enlist  the  associated  and  specialized 
relief  agencies  of  the  community,  each  in  its  own  ap¬ 
propriate  part  of  the  whole  task,  but  all  working  together 
in  mutual  understanding.  This  program  also  requires  the 
maintenance  of  a  consolidated  central  filing  system  in 
which  the  accummulated  information  concerning  each 
applicant  for  help  is  preserved  in  quickly  accessible  form. 

In  Chicago,  the  conservative  and  potent  Relief  and 
Aid  Society  had  a  few  years  previously  absorbed  and 
eliminated  Alexander  Johnson’s  struggling  young  Charity 
Organization  Society.  Now,  the  defeated  forces  had 
reassembled  under  the  title  of  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities 
and  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  over  again.  My  entrance 
upon  the  scene  of  Johnson’s  defeat  was  presumptuous, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  although  overthrown, 
Johnson’s  driving  leadership  and  moving  eloquence  had 
greatly  weakened  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  If  he  could 
have  sustained  the  contest  a  year  or  two  longer,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  he  would  have  won.  The  controversy  now,  as 
before,  raged  about  the  point  of  administrative  expense. 
This  was  simple  and  carried  a  direct  interest  for  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  Relief  and  Aid  Society  proclaimed  that  its 
employees  were  few,  its  expense  for  salaries  small  and  that 
as  a  consequence  most  of  its  funds  could  be  devoted 
directly  to  the  buying  of  food,  clothing,  coal,  etc.,  for 
the  poor. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Bureau  of  Charities  expended 
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the  greater  part  of  its  money  for  salaries  of  its  employees 
of  whom  many  were  required  in  carrying  on  its  investiga¬ 
tions,  its  elaborate  system  of  co-operation  among  the 
numerous  welfare  agencies  in  the  city,  in  maintaining  the 
central  filing  system  for  all,  etc.  Underlying  the  surface 
of  this  controversy  were  other  elements  of  difference. 
There  were  questions  of  principle  between  conservatism 
and  progressivism  and  there  was  a  regrettable,  if  natural, 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  agencies  to  give  a  cool  wel¬ 
come  to  the  co-operative  scheme  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities 
because  they  suspected  that  in  the  triumph  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  their  own  status  would  be  subordinated.  But  when 
a  casually  interested  public  noted  that,  of  two  agencies 
asking  its  support,  one  spends  most  of  its  money  in  direct 
relief  to  the  needy  while  the  funds  of  the  other  are  paid 
chiefly  in  salaries  to  employees,  the  natural  reaction  was 
easily  foreseen.  The  only  hope  for  the  charity  organiza¬ 
tion  society  lay  in  heart-breaking  years  of  educating  the 
public  to  an  intelligent  acceptance  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded. 

I  have  described  the  nature  of  this  conflict  in  Chicago 
at  length  because  it  was  an  example  of  what  was  occurring 
in  more  or  less  acute  form  in  many  American  com¬ 
munities.  Today,  the  questions  which  then  seemed  so 
vital  and  so  irreconcilable  are  almost  forgotten.  The 
educational  campaign  carried  on  with  missionary  zeal 
by  the  charity  organization  society  forces  was  one  of  the 
factors  in  this  change.  It  contributed  materially  to  the 
rising  tide  of  public  interest  now  beginning  to  manifest 
nationally.  College  began  to  set  up  courses  of  study  in 
sociology  in  its  relation  to  actual  living  conditions.  Peri¬ 
odicals  devoted  to  social  progress  appeared  led  by  the 
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pioneer  Charities,  to  become  the  Survey  of  today.  Then 
came  schools  specializing  in  the  study  of  social  principles 
and  development  and  for  training  for  leadership  in  social 
fields.  In  short,  sociology  was  brought  down  to  earth  and 
set  to  work.  Inevitably  the  more  scientific  approach  of  the 
new  day  dissolved  old  conservatism  and  cooled  down 
perfervid  reform.  Thus  almost  imperceptably  the  most 
devastating  source  of  dissension  in  our  ranks  vanished  like 
a  bad  dream. 

Dominating  any  review  of  the  social-work  scene  within 
these  years  of  my  recollections,  is  the  amazing  upspring- 
ing  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  accompanied  by  a  flood  of 
liberalism  which  has  carried  away  old  landmarks  and 
changed  the  face  of  many  things.  No  settled  tenet  of 
social  work  has  been  allowed  to  remain  unquestioned. 
Nothing,  however  sanctified  by  tradition,  is  immune  from 
attack.  Perplexing  inconsistencies  appear  in  the  swarm 
of  theories.  Confusion  and  noise?  Yes.  A  dizzying 
development  of  specialization  has  broken  the  monopo¬ 
listic  control  of  the  main  lines  of  social  work  by  the  strong, 
intrenched  old  agencies  and  liberated  a  new,  extravagant, 
but  sound  movement  toward  democracy.  Any  “old  timer” 
who  has  attended  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Con¬ 
ference  of  Social  Work  during  the  current  decade  will 
require  no  further  illustration  of  the  change  of  which  I 
speak. 

To  me,  slightly  bewildered  perhaps,  all  this  seems 
wholesome  and  bursting  with  promise.  We  in  America 
do  our  big  things  in  this  tumultuous  way.  In  time  we 
discard  the  experimental  failures,  winnow  out  the  unfit 
theories,  accept  those  which  stand  the  test  and  find  our¬ 
selves  another  long  step  forward. 


II 


The  Clocks  Stopped  at  5:13 

At  5:13  in  the  morning  of  April  18th,  1906,  every  clock 
in  San  Francisco  stopped  with  a  jerk.  At  the  same  instant 
every  telegraph  wire  and  every  telephone  wire  connecting 
that  city  with  the  outside  world  snapped  and  died  and  a 
sudden  paralysis  stilled  the  activity  of  every  road  whose 
rails  bore  the  rushing  traffic  to  and  from  the  Golden 
Gate.  Here  was  a  strange  situation.  A  great  city,  rich 
and  powerful,  bound  to  its  world  by  an  infinite  number 
of  interests  and  activities,  at  one  moment  mighty  and 
magnificent — the  next,  crushed,  stilled,  isolated. 

And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  for  hours  the  world  knew 
not  at  all  what  had  happened  to  San  Francisco.  It  knew 
only  that  all  means  of  communicating  with  the  city 
were  annihilated  and  that  where  had  been  incessant  and 
vivid  contact  was  now  only  a  great  silence.  After  awhile 
alarming  rumors  began  to  trickle  out  from  accessible 
points  around  the  rim  of  the  area  of  isolation.  Fantastic 
and  incredible  as  some  of  them  were  at  first,  the  sources 
of  information  crept  gradually  back  toward  the  heart  of 
the  mystery  until  by  night  of  that  first  day  it  was  revealed 
that  San  Francisco,  stricken  defenseless  by  an  earthquake 
which  had  shattered  its  buildings,  broken  its  gas  mains 
and  electric  wires  and  destroyed  its  water  system,  was 
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burning  up  in  one  of  the  greatest  conflagrations  which 
history  records. 

Just  reorganized  under  a  new  charter  which  had  been 
granted  by  Congress  January  5th,  1905,  the  American  Red 
Cross  occupied  a  small  room  (No.  341)  in  the  War  De¬ 
partment  in  Washington.  William  H.  Taft,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  had  co-operated  closely  with  Miss  Mabel  T. 
Boardman  in  her  resolute  effort  to  secure  a  stronger  char¬ 
ter  for  the  Society  and  to  establish  that  closer  relationship 
with  the  Federal  Government  which  in  later  years  has 
proved  of  inestimable  value.  Pursuant  to  this  more  re¬ 
sponsible  and  spacious  policy,  Mr.  Taft  had  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  Red  Cross  and  had  invited  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  occupy  a  room  in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army. 

Here  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  subject  adequately, 
but  I  may  note  the  fact  that  this  hospitality  to  the  Red 
Cross  at  that  stage  of  its  development,  by  an  important 
branch  of  the  Government,  had  vital  significance  in  fixing 
the  future  position  and  prestige  of  the  Society,  not  alone 
at  home  but  in  its  international  relations  as  well.  Now, 
however,  in  April,  1906,  untried,  without  funds,  its  new 
policies  and  control  not  generally  understood,  the  Red 
Cross  suddenly  found  itself  faced  by  a  supreme  test  and 
a  supreme  opportunity. 

On  the  morning  of  April  19th,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  having  learned  that  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York  City,  had  started  for  San  Francisco  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening,  telegraphed  him  a  request  that  he  repre¬ 
sent  the  Red  Cross  in  relief  operations  in  that  city.  This 
request  was  irregular,  as  it  should  have  gone  from  Mr. 
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Taft;  but  it  illustrated  both  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  natural  im¬ 
pulse  to  action  in  an  emergency  and  his  genuine  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  little  Red  Cross  organization,  just 
struggling  for  recognition  in  its  new  incarnation.  This 
appointment  of  Dr.  Devine  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  presidential  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  San  Francisco 
and  to  forward  their  contributions  to  the  Red  Cross. 
Here  again  Red  Cross  history  of  tremendous  import  was 
in  the  making.  The  presidential  proclamation  established 
the  policy,  ever  since  followed  by  succeeding  presidents, 
of  giving  to  the  Society  the  moral  support  and  guarantee 
of  the  highest  official  of  our  Government.  In  ultimate 
effect  it  also  went  far  to  single  out  and  fix  the  position 
of  the  Red  Cross  as  the  recognized  leader  in  this  country 
in  the  field  of  emergency  relief.  I  shall  refer  again  to  this 
proclamation  by  President  Roosevelt. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  18th,  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce,  an  organization  characterized  by  the  finest 
public  spirit,  set  on  foot  a  movement  to  obtain  a  sub¬ 
stantial  relief  fund.  The  next  day,  having  in  that  time 
collected  around  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  invited  me  to  proceed  immediately  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  its  representative  to  direct  and  supervise  distribu¬ 
tion.  At  4  p.m.,  April  19th,  the  City  Council  of  Chicago 
met  in  special  session  to  consider  relief  action.  Dr.  Devine 
had  arrived  from  New  York  and,  as  his  appointment  by 
the  President  had  become  known,  was  invited  to  address 
the  meeting.  The  City  Council  appropriated  $25,000  and, 
joining  its  fund  to  that  of  the  Association  of  Commerce, 
requested  me  to  represent  the  city  as  well.  A  few  days 
later  I  was  further  requested  to  act  for  a  State  fund  which 
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had  been  opened  at  Springfield.  The  total  amount  of 
these  combined  funds  for  which  I  thus  became  responsible 
was  approximately  $650,000,  and  at  that  time  it  seemed 
very  much  more  than  a  similar  amount  for  relief  of  a 
disaster  of  major  proportions  appears  today.  In  fact,  this 
illustrates  rather  vividly  the  growth  which  has  come  about 
in  a  quarter  century  in  the  American  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  adequate  relief  of  distress. 

At  this  point  perhaps  I  should  explain  that  in  1906 
I  had  been  for  more  than  eight  years  superintendent  of 
the  Bureau  of  Charities  of  Chicago  and  had  been  closely 
associated  with  many  of  the  city’s  leaders  in  philanthropic 
and  civic  activity.  It  was  this  long  acquaintance  which 
accounts  for  my  selection  for  the  task  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Illinois  and  Chicago  authorities  were  not  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  ability  of  the  Red  Cross  at  that  time  to 
handle  a  large  relief  operation,  and  my  instructions  were 
to  co-operate  with  the  Red  Cross  and  any  other  relief 
agencies  on  the  scene — but  to  use  my  own  judgment.  I 
was  not  to  have  actual  expenditure  of  the  funds,  however, 
but  was  to  wire  the  Chicago  Committee  daily,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  my  recommendations  and  the  committee  would 
expend  the  money  in  purchases  from  the  Chicago  mer¬ 
chants — these  purchases  to  be  made  with  the  utmost 
promptness  and  dispatched  daily  in  express  cars  attached 
to  fast  passenger  trains.  This  plan  actually  worked  with 
amazing  success  during  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  relief 
operation,  the  shipments  arriving  at  Oakland,  the  rail¬ 
way  terminal  for  San  Francisco,  in  about  a  week  after 
the  date  of  my  telegraphic  orders.  President  Edward  H. 
Harriman  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  rail¬ 
roads,  and  President  McHugh  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
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western  road,  united  in  providing  this  transportation 
service  which,  even  in  the  light  of  today’s  great  advances, 
impresses  me  as  remarkable.  It  should  be  added  that  these 
great  railways  made  no  charge  against  the  relief  funds 
although  the  actual  cost  must  have  reached  many  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

It  will  be  seen  that  prompt  action  in  New  York,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Chicago  quite  naturally  resulted  in  Devine 
and  myself  becoming  fellow  passengers  on  the  train  leav¬ 
ing  Chicago  for  San  Francisco  at  7  p.m.,  April  19th,  some 
thirty-eight  hours  after  the  earthquake  had  shattered  the 
quiet  of  dawn  in  that  city  and  while  the  fire  was  at  its 
worst.  It  also  happened  that  this  was  the  first  passenger 
train  which  left  Chicago  bound  for  the  scene  of  the  dis¬ 
aster.  A  private  train  bearing  President  Harriman  with 
several  secretaries  and  assistants  preceded  us  by  an  hour. 
Our  train  was  long  and  heavy,  crowded  to  extreme  capac¬ 
ity,  chiefly  with  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  contiguous 
cities  desperately  anxious  about  their  homes  and  business 
affairs.  The  few  telegraph  wires  in  working  order  were 
jammed  with  urgent  messages  necessary  in  getting  trans¬ 
portation  lines  open,  relief  supplies  moving,  and  public 
order  and  safety  restored.  Individual  messages,  however 
important,  could  not  be  transmitted  to  or  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  during  the  first  hectic  days. 

Imagination  can  conceive  of  no  greater  concentration 
of  intense  human  anxiety  than  was  to  be  found  on  this 
train.  Of  the  hundreds  of  men  and  women  on  board  (men 
largely  predominating),  scarcely  any  resident  of  the  devas¬ 
tated  region  knew  whether  the  members  of  his  family 
were  killed,  injured  or  safe;  whether  his  home  was  de¬ 
stroyed  or  his  business  in  ruins.  Such  news  despatches  as 
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were  coming  through  gave  lurid  but  fragmentary  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  ever-spreading  fire  and  mentioned  streets  and 
sections  through  which  the  flames  were  sweeping  in  un¬ 
controlled  fury.  The  complete  collapse  of  the  water  sys¬ 
tem  was  emphasized  and  frequent  references  were  made 
to  attempts  to  check  the  advance  of  the  fire  by  dynamit¬ 
ing  buildings  in  its  path.  These  despatches,  picked  up  at 
stations,  kept  our  passengers  wrought  up  to  an  intense 
degree  of  suspense. 

Exclamations  of  horror  or  despair  were  to  be  heard. 
“If  the  fire  has  reached  that  point  on  Geary  street,  my 
home  is  gone.  And  my  family!” 

“What  are  our  people  going  to  do  ?  What  can  they  do  ? 
Golden  Gate  Park?  Yes;  but  it  is  raining  every  day  and 
our  women  and  children  can’t  live  under  the  trees.” 

“Market  street,  the  Mission,  Nob  Hill,  Russian  Hill — 
all  gone.  Good  old  San  Francisco  is  finished!” 

Many  persons  sat  hour  after  hour  with  tense  faces  and 
tight  lips  or  strode  restlessly  back  and  forth  through  the 
crowded  aisles. 

Courage  and  determination  characterized  most  of  the 
talk  however.  Men  were  discussing  plans  for  rebuilding 
their  fortunes;  speaking  of  the  opportunity  they  would 
now  have  for  making  long  needed  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments.  The  second  day  out  of  Chicago  some  men  on  board 
began  to  discuss  the  harmful  effect  on  San  Francisco’s 
future,  of  a  widespread  impression  that  the  city  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  destructive  earthquakes.  This  thought  caused  con¬ 
sternation.  In  the  afternoon  as  many  men  as  possible  were 
herded  into  a  sleeping  car  for  a  mass  meeting.  After  half 
an  hour  of  vigorous  speeches,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
with  great  cheering  and  entire  unanimity,  announcing  as 
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a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  the  disaster  in  San  Francisco 
was  due  solely  to  lire,  to  such  a  calamity,  in  short,  as  might 
occur  in  any  well-ordered  city  and  that  the  slight  tremor 
which  preceded  the  lire  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trag¬ 
edy  beyond,  perhaps,  breaking  gas  mains  or  water  pipes 
here  and  there.  I  am,  of  course,  not  giving  the  language 
of  this  resolution,  which  I  have  not  seen  since  that  day, 
but  describing  the  general  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  it  as  it 
was  impressed  upon  my  memory. 

When  a  little  later  our  train  stopped  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  the  resolution  was  solemnly  handed  to  a  local  news¬ 
paperman  as  an  authoritative  pronouncement.  So  far  as 
observed,  no  man  who  participated  in  the  proceedings 
saw  anything  amusing  in  the  fact  that  not  one  of  them 
possessed  any  real  knowledge  of  the  proportionate  part 
played  by  the  earthquake  in  the  calamity. 

Passing  through  Nevada  and  California  we  met  trains 
of  refugees  fleeing  from  the  scene  of  disaster.  These  trains 
presented  a  picturesque  spectacle,  strongly  colored  by 
pathos.  Chiefly,  they  were  long  strings  of  freight  cars  of 
all  varieties,  packed  almost  beyond  belief  with  as  forlorn 
a  mass  of  human  beings  as  one  could  imagine,  the  fright¬ 
ened  vanguard  of  scores  of  thousands  of  refugees  who  fled 
in  wild  panic  as  soon  as  they  could  escape  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  city.  They  carried  no  baggage;  many  lacked  coats 
or  wraps  of  any  sort,  some  were  barefoot,  half  were  hat¬ 
less,  all  were  dirty,  bedraggled,  hungry,  half  dead  from 
loss  of  sleep  and  rest.  They  swarmed  over  and  through 
the  cars  like  ants.  They  packed  the  interiors  so  tightly 
that  many  could  not  even  sit  on  the  floors;  they  formed 
squirming  heaps  on  top  where  many  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  off.  They  clung  to  every  projection  and 
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foothold;  they  were  swinging  from  the  steps,  crouched 
on  the  couplings,  riding  on  the  brake  beams.  Slowly 
these  strange  caravans  crawled  across  the  country.  They 
followed  no  time  schedule.  Occasionally  they  would  stop 
for  long  periods  in  order  that  passengers  might  find  food 
and  drink.  At  some  places  the  townspeople  united  in  an 
effort  to  provide  food,  at  others  the  motley  crowd  scur¬ 
ried  about  the  countryside  asking  the  villagers  and 
farmers  for  food.  Everywhere  the  refugees  met  sympathy 
and  help.  They  had  fled  while  the  city  was  burning 
furiously,  and  their  stories  of  personal  experiences  in 
escaping,  of  dangers  from  toppling  walls  and  wind-driven 
flames,  of  the  strange  shifting  of  streets,  the  opening  of 
crevices  in  the  ground,  of  the  mysterious  manner  in  which 
fires  broke  out  in  a  thousand  places  at  once  with  no  water 
for  the  engines — all  these  stories  colored  and  distorted  by 
hysteria  and  a  natural  desire  to  impress  the  home-coming 
San  Franciscans,  deepened  the  fears  and  inflamed  the  un¬ 
bearable  impatience  of  our  passengers. 

A  few  paragraphs  taken  from  a  letter  which  I  wrote 
on  the  train  as  we  journeyed  to  San  Francisco  may  be  of 
interest  here: 

“As  the  hours  go  by,  the  task  I  am  facing  weighs  more 
and  more  heavily  on  my  mind.  I  am  mentally  girding  up 
my  loins  in  preparation.  There  is  only  one  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  on  our  train.  There  are  no  strangers  and  no  con¬ 
ventionalities.  Never  before  have  I  seen  so  striking  an 
example  of  the  saying  that  ‘One  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  kin.’  This  cheerfulness  and  hope  and 
determination  to  make  the  best  of  a  dreadful  situation, 
apparent  among  all,  is  most  inspiring. 

“Stories  which  touch  the  heart  are  everywhere.  A  pro- 
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fessor  at  Ann  Arbor,  Professor  Hussey,  sent  his  two  little 
children  to  his  father  and  mother  in  Santa  Rosa.  Not  a 
word  has  he  been  able  to  hear  from  them.  The  house  in 
which  his  people  lived  was  in  a  part  of  town  said  to  have 
been  completely  destroyed.  Many  lives  were  lost.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Newsom  of  Stanford  University  lived  with  his  wife 
and  baby  in  Palo  Alto.  He  was  in  New  York  when  the 
disaster  occurred  and  has  not  heard  a  word.  Across  the 
aisle  from  me  is  a  Mrs.  Willington  who  lived  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  home  in  San  Francisco.  She  could  get  no  word,  said 
nothing,  refusing  all  conversation  on  the  subject.  Yester¬ 
day  afternoon  she  received  a  message  which  said  her  home 
was  gone,  her  husband’s  business  and  property  all  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  that  the  entire  family  was  safe  in  one  of  the 
suburbs.  She  hardly  seemed  to  notice  what  was  said  about 
the  property  and  has  been  happy  all  day.  Just  now  a  big 
fellow  came  through  the  car  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  He 
was  waving  a  telegram  handed  him  at  the  last  station. 
He  kept  saying  ‘My  children  are  safe;  my  children  are 
safe.’ 

“Devine  and  I  are  getting  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
passengers  and  picking  up  as  much  knowledge  of  re¬ 
sources  as  possible.  A  man  on  this  train  has  offered  us  his 
home,  which  he  has  learned  was  not  destroyed,  for  our 
headquarters.  He  will  take  his  wife  and  baby  out  of  town 
and  turn  the  house  over  to  us.  Of  course  we  don’t  know 
yet  what  we  shall  do,  but  that  house  may  be  the  very  place 
for  us  to  live.  This  man’s  story  is  worth  the  telling.  He 
is  young,  about  thirty-five  or  less.  He  and  his  wife  have 
just  the  one  child,  a  boy,  four  months  old.  He  was  in 
Boston  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  and  fire.  He  wired 
frantically  for  news  from  his  family  but  got  no  reply. 
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Then  he  started  for  home.  On  the  train  he  was  thinking 
of  his  baby  and  then  he  thought  of  other  babies  in  San 
Francisco.  He  wondered  how  they  would  fare  with  their 
milk  supply  cut  off.  He  pictured  the  mothers  walking  the 
streets,  camping  in  the  parks  and  the  babies  dying  for 
want  of  proper  food.  When  he  reached  Chicago  he  went 
to  a  wholesale  house  and  bought  $1,000  worth  of  baby 
foods  and  started  them  by  express  to  San  Francisco,  con¬ 
signed  to  the  Mayor.  While  in  Chicago  he  received  a 
telegram  saying  that  his  wife  and  child  were  safe  and 
with  friends.  He  has  a  lot  of  snapshots  of  his  wife  and 
baby  and  shows  them  to  everybody  who  gives  him  a 
chance. 

“Our  train  is  about  four  hours  late.  Were  it  on  time 
we  should  reach  San  Francisco  at  a  little  past  five  o’clock 
this  afternoon.  As  it  is,  it  will  be  after  nine  when  we  ar¬ 
rive.  Even  as  late  as  that  I  shall  try  very  hard  to  get  some 
information  from  responsible  people  which  I  can  wire  to 
the  Chicago  Committee.  We  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  can  get  San  Francisco’s  newspapers  now  and 
the  stories  they  tell  are  worse  than  those  we  read  in  the 
Chicago  papers,  because  more  concrete  and  personal.” 

But  now  we  were  approaching  our  destination.  The 
tracks  were  only  partly  repaired  and  we  crept  cautiously 
along  as  we  neared  the  Bay,  interrupted  by  maddening 
delays.  Darkness  fell  long  before  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Bay  cities,  but  finally  with  a  mighty  sigh  of  relaxation 
from  our  weary,  anxiety-wracked  passengers,  the  train 
pulled  out  on  to  the  long  Oakland  pier.  The  hour  was 
10  p.m.,  April  23d.  We  turned  our  eyes  eagerly  toward 
San  Francisco.  Enormous  masses  of  dark,  rolling  smoke 
covered  the  water  and  the  prostrate  city  beyond.  Where 
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smouldering  ruins  lay  beneath,  the  smoke  glowed  an 
angry  red.  Where  the  fire  still  burned  fiercely  sharp 
tongues  of  flame  shot  above  the  dark  pall  like  giant 
torches.  No  sound  came  across  the  water.  The  smoke 
drifted  in  slow  masses  along  the  surface  of  the  Bay.  The 
sky  was  hidden.  The  world  seemed  a  place  of  chaos. 

Mr.  Harriman’s  secretary  met  Devine  and  myself  as  we 
stepped  from  the  train  with  an  invitation  to  come  at  once 
to  his  chief’s  private  car  which  had  preceded  us  by  an 
hour  or  two  and  was  parked  on  a  nearby  track.  Mr.  Har- 
riman — a  small,  alert,  nervous  man,  keen  eyed,  crisp  in 
manner — informed  us  that  he  knew  of  our  mission  to 
San  Francisco  and  assured  us  that  he  intended  to  help  us 
in  every  possible  way.  I  explained  to  him  the  plan  which 
had  been  adopted  in  Chicago  under  which  all  expenditures 
from  the  local  relief  funds  were  to  be  made  there  on 
telegraphic  orders  from  me,  but  pointed  out  what  seemed 
to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  at  the  time — the  almost 
complete  absence  of  available  telegraph  wires.  My  project 
contemplated  long,  detailed  despatches  every  day  until  a 
more  matured  plan  could  be  worked  out. 

“Nothing  could  be  simpler,”  Mr.  Harriman  instantly 
declared.  “Tomorrow  I  shall  have  a  private  wire  direct 
from  this  car  to  my  office  in  Chicago  and  an  operator  on 
duty  right  here  all  day  every  day.  Use  this  place  as  though 
it  were  your  own.  The  operator  will,  of  course,  handle 
my  business;  but  that  will  not  take  nearly  all  of  his  time. 
Bring  your  messages  here  and  we  will  take  care  of  them 
for  you.” 

And  that  was  exactly  what  happened.  While  press  as¬ 
sociations  and  business  concerns  and  private  citizens  were 
fighting  for  a  chance  at  the  totally  inadequate  telegraphic 
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facilities  then  available,  I  was  daily  sending  long  de¬ 
spatches  to  my  committee  in  Chicago  which,  in  turn,  was 
forwarding  to  me  express  cars  packed  with  relief  supplies 
I  had  ordered,  shipping  them  the  very  same  day  the  order 
was  received. 

It  was  said  that  under  this  arrangement,  supplies  were 
being  purchased  in  Chicago  and  delivered  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  quickly  as  supplies  ordered  from  Los  Angeles 
were  delivered.  Although  I  had  no  proof  of  this  assertion, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  true  during  the  first  two 
weeks  after  the  Chicago  system  began  operation. 

At  the  close  of  our  talk  with  Mr.  Harriman  that  first 
evening,  he  invited  us  to  breakfast  in  his  car  with  him  the 
next  morning  and  to  go  with  him  across  the  Bay  for  a 
first  view  of  the  destroyed  city  and  also  to  attend  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  local  relief  committee  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Chicago  Com¬ 
mittee.  As  Devine  and  I  were  due  to  attend  that  meeting, 
we  were  quick  to  accept  the  invitation,  especially  as  the 
question  of  transportation  promised  to  be  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  for  us  and  Mr.  Harriman  assured  us  that  he  would 
have  an  automobile  at  his  disposal. 


Ill 
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While  we  were  at  breakfast  in  Mr.  Harriman’s  car  the 
next  morning  after  our  arrival  at  Oakland,  Mr.  Calvin, 
vice  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  called  to 
pay  his  respects  to  his  chief.  Mr.  Calvin  was  a  person  of 
pleasing  appearance  and  manner,  calm,  quiet  spoken,  giv¬ 
ing  an  impression  of  culture  and  dignity.  He  was  one  of 
the  men  who  had  been  influential  in  constructing  the 
powerful  political  machine  set  up  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
to  promote  its  interests  on  the  coast.  The  contrast  between 
his  deliberate  and  well-rounded  method  of  speech  and 
Mr.  Harriman’s  crisp  staccato  was  striking.  After  greet¬ 
ings  and  a  brief  review  of  the  situation  by  the  caller  the 
interview  ran  something  as  follows: 

“Calvin,  these  gentlemen  and  I  have  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  relief  committee  over  at  Fort  Mason  at  io  o’clock. 
I  wish  you  would  order  a  car  for  us  right  away.” 

“I’m  doubtful  if  a  car  can  be  found,  Mr.  Harriman. 
The  committees  have  commandeered  all  the  automobiles 
for  use  in  the  relief  work.  Every  available  car  has 
been - ” 

“Nonsense!  Of  course  a  car  can  be  found;  we  can’t  sit 
around  here  all  day.  We  ought  to  be  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bay  now.” 

“I’ll  go  and  see  what  I  can  do,  Mr.  Harriman,  but - ” 
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“All  right.  All  right.  Quick  action  is  what  I  want.” 

Mr.  Calvin  returned  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 

“Just  as  I  feared,  Mr.  Harriman.  Not  a  car  is  to  be  had. 
I’m  sorry.  As  I  said  before,  the  committee - ” 

“What’s  that  ?  Don’t  you  know  that  I’ve  got  to  have  a 
car  and  now  ?  There  must  be  cars  not  in  use  and  it’s  for 
you  to  get  one  of  them.  And  for  God’s  sake  be  quick!” 

“Our  agent  says  that  the  only  automobile  he  knows  of 
is  a  new  Winton  in  a  sealed  freight  car  in  the  yards.  It 
arrived  a  few  days  ago  consigned  to  a  private  purchaser 
who,  because  of  the  fire,  has  not  yet  called  for  it.” 

“Good!  Fine!  Why  didn’t  you  bring  it  along?  That’s 
just  what  I  want.” 

“But,  Mr.  Harriman,  the  machine  is  private  property 
in  a  sealed  freight  car  awaiting  delivery  to  its  owner.  It’s 
a  serious  matter  to  break  a  seal,  as  you  know.” 

“Oh,  Lord!  Listen  to  this  man  talk.  Smash  that  seal 
and  get  that  car  here  at  once.  Notify  the  owner  that  I  have 
taken  it  and  will  pay  for  it.” 

Calvin,  filled  with  doubt  and  looking  crestfallen,  hur¬ 
ried  away  and  in  about  half  an  hour  drove  up  in  the  new 
car.  Later  I  learned  that  Mr.  Harriman  paid  the  full  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  $2,650  for  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  on  the  ferry  and  in  half  an 
hour  drove  out  of  the  San  Francisco  terminal  and  got  our 
first  close-up  view  of  the  ruined  city.  Heaps  of  debris, 
ragged,  tottering  walls,  skeletons  of  buildings,  gaunt  and 
smoke-blackened,  streets  blocked  with  a  chaos  of  tumbled 
brick  and  plaster.  Here  and  there  a  steel-framed  struc¬ 
ture,  gutted,  hollow,  but  standing  tall  and  stark  against 
the  smoke-filled  sky.  Market  street,  the  principal  thor¬ 
oughfare,  had  been  sufficiently  cleared  to  permit  traffic. 
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In  this  narrow  channel  the  jam  of  vehicles  was  terrific. 
We  would  move  a  few  yards,  then  wait,  a  few  yards  more 
and  then  wait  again.  Mr.  Harriman  grew  more  and  more 
impatient.  Presently,  during  a  period  of  stagnation,  he 
noticed  that  a  young  man,  who  was  marooned  beside  us 
in  a  small  automobile,  carried  a  Red  Cross  flag  on  his 
radiator.  Here  was  an  outlet  for  pent-up  irritation.  Glar¬ 
ing  fiercely  at  the  driver  of  the  other  car,  he  called  out: 

“Young  man,  are  you  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross?” 

“No,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“Then  why  do  you  fly  the  flag  on  your  machine?” 

“Because  it  gets  me  through  the  police  lines.” 

“Are  you  working  for  the  relief  committee?” 

“No;  I’m  a  newspaper  man.” 

“Well,  young  fellow,  you  just  take  that  flag  right  down. 
Don’t  you  know  it  is  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  use  the  Red  Cross  flag  in  that  way?  You  are  liable  to 
arrest  and  punishment.  Take  it  down  at  once  if  you  don’t 
want  to  get  into  trouble.” 

The  newspaper  man  looked  skeptical,  took  another 
glance  at  Mr.  Harriman’s  stern  face,  slowly  climbed  out 
of  his  car,  took  away  the  flag,  rolled  it  up  and  laid  it  on  the 
seat.  And  then  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  I,  my¬ 
self,  learned  of  the  provision  of  the  Red  Cross  charter  re¬ 
stricting  the  use  of  the  flag  and  emblem  of  the  Red  Cross. 
I  had  never  before  heard  of  that  law. 

Finally,  after  interminable  delays,  a  policeman  came 
along  shouting:  “Everybody  keep  back.  You  can  go  no 
farther.  Market  street  is  closed.  They  are  getting  ready 
to  blow  up  the  Emporium!” 

The  Emporium  was  one  of  San  Francisco’s  largest  de¬ 
partment  stores.  It  stood,  a  black  staggering  mass,  on 
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Market  street  about  a  block  beyond  us.  Everything  sud¬ 
denly  grew  quiet.  We  waited,  staring  ahead  through  the 
smoke.  Then,  with  a  dull  roar,  a  huge  upheaval  of  dust 
and  debris  rose  a  hundred  feet  and  the  front  walls  of  the 
building  toppled  into  the  street.  The  congested  clot  of 
traffic  painfully  worked  round  and  changed  its  direction. 

Very  late  and  by  a  devious  route,  we  reached  Fort 
Mason,  our  meeting  place.  Here  we  found  more  Red 
Cross  history  in  the  making.  Immediately  after  the  earth¬ 
quake,  and  while  the  fire  was  sweeping  the  city,  Mayor 
Eugene  Schmitz  had  appointed  a  relief  committee  of  fifty 
leading  citizens,  with  James  D.  Phelan,  his  bitterest  politi¬ 
cal  enemy,  as  chairman.  At  this  time  political  conditions 
in  San  Francisco  were  deplorable.  Schmitz  was  the 
nominal  head  of  the  faction  in  power  and,  with  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  was  charged  by  the  reform  element  with  many 
serious  and  high-handed  abuses  and  all  manner  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  corruption.  San  Francisco  was  a  city  in  which 
little  restraint  was  exercised  in  the  expression  of  opinions 
and,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  intense  bitterness 
characterized  the  relations  between  the  different  political 
groups.  It  was,  therefore,  a  cause  of  general  satisfaction 
when  the  mayor  rose  above  politics  and  personal  feelings 
and  appointed  the  very  best  men  in  the  city  on  the  relief 
committee  with  Mr.  Phelan  its  head. 

So  it  came  about  that  almost  unprecedented  good-will 
inspired  the  committee  at  its  first  meeting  that  morning 
at  Fort  Mason.  Men  who  had  fought  Schmitz  fiercely  for 
years  shook  hands  with  him  and  congratulated  him  on  his 
fine  action  in  this  crisis.  Present  at  this  meeting  in  a  dual 
capacity  was  W.  W.  Morrow,  an  honored  judge  of  the 
Federal  Court.  He  was  chairman  of  the  California  Branch 
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of  the  Red  Cross,  which  had  lately  been  authorized  by 
National  Headquarters,  and  had  actually  been  organized 
the  very  evening  preceding  the  earthquake.  Judge  Mor¬ 
row,  therefore,  was  present  as  an  appointed  member  of 
the  relief  committee  and  as  head  of  the  State  Branch  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

When  we  reached  the  meeting  we  found  an  acrimoni¬ 
ous,  one-sided  discussion  in  progress.  All  present  were  a 
unit  in  denouncing  President  Roosevelt  for  his  proclama¬ 
tion  calling  on  the  country  to  contribute  to  a  Red  Cross 
relief  fund.  It  was  declared  an  insult  and  a  public  ex¬ 
pression  by  the  President  of  his  distrust  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  committee.  The  Red  Cross  was  no  doubt  well 
enough,  within  its  competence,  but  it  was  a  small  affair 
without  experience  in  its  reorganized  form  and  totally 
unfamiliar  with  conditions  created  by  the  fire.  Of  course 
Judge  Morrow  and  his  small  local  group,  barely  organ¬ 
ized  and  unpractised  in  disaster  relief,  could  not  handle 
this  gigantic  task. 

And  here  was  this  powerful  committee  prepared  to  act 
with  full  knowledge  of  conditions,  disregarded,  dis¬ 
credited  and  pushed  to  one  side  by  the  President.  A  mo¬ 
tion  was  heatedly  adopted  to  send  a  telegram  to  President 
Roosevelt  demanding  recognition  for  the  committee  and 
calling  upon  him  to  reverse  his  action  and  advise  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  send  funds  to  the  San  Francisco  committee  direct. 
The  situation  was  tense  when  we  arrived.  Dr.  Devine 
was  given  a  frigid  welcome.  The  telegram  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  ready  to  be  sent  off. 

Dr.  Devine  explained  that  the  President  had  acted  be¬ 
fore  the  country  knew  of  the  creation  of  a  relief  commit¬ 
tee  and  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  facts  due  to  the 
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complete  breakdown  of  the  telegraph  lines.  Mr.  Harri- 
man  and  I  supported  this  statement.  The  atmosphere 
began  to  clear.  It  was  decided  not  to  send  the  prepared 
telegram.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  work  out  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  impasse  and  Devine  and  Judge  Morrow  were 
on  that  committee  with  Mr.  Phelan  and  other  influential 
leaders.  Within  an  hour  a  solution  was  found.  A  legal 
corporation  was  to  be  created  bringing  together  all  inter¬ 
ests  and  all  contributed  relief  funds  from  whatever  source 
and  to  whatever  destination  addressed.  These  were  all  to 
be  pooled  and  spent  as  a  single  fund.  One  important  ex¬ 
ception  in  this  arrangement  later  was  made  necessary  by 
the  terms  of  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  by  Congress 
which  was  required  to  be  expended  by  the  War  Deparf- 
ment.  General  A.  W.  Greely,  in  command  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  was  charged  with  this  expenditure.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  relief  corporation  and  co-operated  closely 
with  it  in  all  his  government  disbursements.  This  admin¬ 
istrative  corporation  was  to  be  known  as  “The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Relief  and  Red  Cross  Funds,  Inc.”  Mr.  Phelan  was 
made  chairman  of  the  corporation  and  Devine  secretary. 
It  was  to  be  governed  by  an  executive  committee  of  fif¬ 
teen  elected  by  the  Schmitz  committee  from  its  own 
membership.  The  compromise  plan  was  telegraphed  to 
President  Roosevelt,  who  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  gave  it  to  the  press.  Under  this  organization,  the  San 
Francisco  relief  was  carried  on  to  its  completion.  By  this 
means  the  Red  Cross  obtained  recognition  instead  of 
threatened  antagonism  and  a  chance  to  prove  its  right  to 
its  proper  place  in  the  great  field  of  emergency  relief. 

Devine  and  I  were  not  able  to  accept  the  generous  offer 
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made  by  our  friend  on  the  train  to  turn  over  his  home 
to  us,  as  we  found  upon  our  arrival  that  a  large  and  ex¬ 
tremely  comfortable  house  on  Broadway  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  our  use.  The  owner  had  fled  the  city  when  the 
earthquake  and  fire  occurred  and  did  not  wish  to  return 
until  proper  living  conditions  had  been  restored.  He  was 
very  pleased  to  have  the  place  occupied  by  responsible 
tenants  during  his  absence.  We  took  immediate  posses¬ 
sion  and  found  ourselves  installed  that  first  night  after 
our  arrival.  How  fortunate  we  were  we  scarcely  realized 
at  the  time.  We  were  permitted  to  retain  the  exceptionally 
competent  cook,  who  had  long  served  the  owner’s  family, 
and  we  found  this  quiet  Englishwoman  a  treasure  in¬ 
deed.  She  noiselessly  and  uncomplainingly  did  all  the 
work  of  the  house.  Many  were  the  times  that  we  thanked 
our  lucky  stars  for  Anastasia. 

Some  of  the  inconveniences  of  living  may  be  illustrated 
by  quoting  from  a  letter  written  at  this  time — April  28th : 

“The  city  water  supply  is  being  turned  on  part  of  every 
day  now,  and  we  are  beginning  to  be  comfortable.  The 
first  days  we  were  here  there  was  no  water  and  no  light. 
From  Tuesday  morning  until  Wednesday  afternoon,  not 
a  drop  of  water  did  I  touch  save  for  drinking.  I  got  out  of 
my  luxurious  bed  in  this  big  pleasant  house,  dressed,  ate 
breakfast  and  went  to  work  without  washing.  It  was 
rather  surprising  to  note  how  easily  I  adjusted  myself  to 
the  situation.  I  think  I’d  go  back  to  a  primitive  mode  of 
existence  very  quickly.  As  water  mains  were  broken,  at 
first  all  water  had  to  be  carried  in  pails  from  an  inde¬ 
pendent  source  several  blocks  away  from  our  house. 
Anastasia  carried  it.  As  all  food  in  the  city  had  been  seized 
by  the  relief  committee,  food  had  to  be  obtained  at  the 
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relief  stations  set  up  at  various  points.  To  get  our  daily 
supply  Anastasia  stands  in  line  every  morning,  some¬ 
times  for  two  hours  or  more,  and  gets  a  little  bacon  and 
some  eggs,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  “jag  of  coffee.” 

“As  nearly  all  the  chimneys  have  been  shaken  down  or 
damaged  by  the  earthquake,  a  rigid  order  forbids  the 
building  of  a  fire  in  any  house  in  the  city.  You  can  hardly 
appreciate  what  that  means,  at  first  thought.  You  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  could  go  along  any  residence  street  in 
San  Francisco  at  this  moment  and  see  that  every  breakfast 
is  being  cooked  over  a  fire  built  in  the  street.  Before 
beautiful  residences,  you  would  see  numbers  of  Chinese 
servants  fluttering  about  a  smoky  Are,  seizing  articles  of 
food  as  soon  as  cooked  and  rushing  them  into  the  dining¬ 
room.  Everybody  seems  to  take  it  good  naturedly  and 
jokes  go  up  and  down  the  streets.  Those  who  have  had 
laundry  stoves  in  their  basements  have  usually  moved 
them  into  the  street,  where  they  pour  black  smoke  out  of 
a  short  stove-pipe.  Other  people  have  piled  bricks  into  a 
sort  of  fire-place.  Anastasia  mounts  her  pots  and  pans  on 
bricks  picked  out  of  the  abundant  debris  and  serves  us  in 
our  stately  dining-room  with  the  same  care  and  orderli¬ 
ness  as  though  she  were  working  under  normal  conditions. 

“Because  of  the  fear  of  fire  while  the  water  supply  is 
lacking,  no  lights  are  allowed  in  the  city  except  sputtering, 
little  candles  and  not  even  those  after  io  p.m.  Soldiers 
patrol  the  streets  and  compel  the  putting  out  of  lights. 
A  bugle  sounds  at  that  hour  which  can  be  heard  for  blocks. 
One  night  Devine  awoke  cold  and  went  prowling  about 
the  house  for  an  extra  blanket.  Sleepy  and  impatient  he 
forgot  the  no-light  order  and  struck  a  match.  Instantly  a 
raucous  shout  came  from  the  street  Tut  that  light  out  and 
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Above.  All  cooking  was  done  in  the  streets  with  cheerful  courage, 
as  witnessed  by  the  humorous  signs  on  the  shelters.  Below.  A 
shack  home  improvised  in  the  crisis  by  a  refugee  family. 
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be  damned  quick  about  it!’  Divine’s  response  was  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  prompt  obedience  which  I  think  can  stand  as  a 
record. 

“Yesterday  street-cars  began  to  run  irregularly  on  one 
street.  Probably  the  restoration  of  lighting  plants,  the  re¬ 
pairing  of  chimneys  and  water  mains  will  soon  give  us  the 
usual  comforts.  We  have  an  automobile  in  which  I  spend 
a  good  deal  of  time  going  about  from  committee  meeting 
to  committee  meeting  or  inspecting  camps  of  refugees  or 
looking  after  other  matters.  With  the  long  distances,  the 
lack  of  street-cars  and  the  need  for  haste,  the  automobile 
has  become  a  necessity.  I  presume  there  are  fifty  machines 
engaged  exclusively  in  the  relief  work  in  its  many 
branches. 

“There  are  still  no  grocery  stores  or  meat  markets  and 
people  cannot  buy  food  even  if  they  have  money.  All 
banks  are  closed,  so  even  people  with  plenty  of  cash  in 
the  bank  cannot  get  a  cent.  The  result  is  rather  amusing. 
The  other  evening  I  was  riding  with  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan 
in  his  great  French  automobile.  He  was  worth  millions 
and  is  still  immensely  wealthy,  though  he  has  lost  a  great 
deal  in  the  fire.  He  stopped  at  a  relief  station,  got  three 
loaves  of  bread  and  carried  them  home  for  supper.  There 
is  plenty  of  food  for  all,  but  a  great  scarcity  of  clothing.  I 
am  told  many  women  and  children  are  without  a  shred 
of  clothing  except  a  calico  wrapper  or  a  slip.  You  know 
how  cold  the  nights  and  the  mornings  are  here  and  can 
imagine  the  suffering.  Yet  there  is  little  sickness  and  the 
people  seem  incredibly  cheerful.  I  think  they  do  not  yet 
fully  realize  how  great  is  their  loss.” 

Cooking  in  the  streets  contributed  a  spectacular  and 
amusing  feature  to  the  grim  desolation  of  the  city’s  aspect. 
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Rain  fell  frequently  in  the  Spring  of  1906  and  cooking 
over  open  fires  was  difficult.  Accordingly  all  manner  of 
absurd  little  shelters  were  put  together  from  the  rubbish 
nearest  at  hand.  As  far  as  one  could  see  the  streets  were 
lined  with  endless  rows  of  these  shapeless  little  shanties. 
They  varied  in  size  from  a  dog  kennel  to  a  tiny  room  in 
which  the  cook  could  stand  erect.  It  became  the  practice 
to  name  them  and  the  names  were  scrawled  conspicu¬ 
ously  on  the  walls.  The  style  and  variety  in  name  was  in 
accordance  with  the  sense  of  humor  of  the  tenant.  All  the 
famous  hotels  in  the  United  States  were  to  be  found, 
villas  and  terraces  and  palaces  and  all  manner  of  romantic 
and  bizaare  titles.  Some  occupants  added  proverbs,  re¬ 
ligious  and  otherwise,  and  bits  of  advice,  with  a  tendency 
towards  philosophy.  I  remember  on  one  of  these  little 
shacks,  chalked  in  large  letters,  this — 

Ma\e  the  best  of  it 

Forget  the  rest  of  it. 

On  recalling  those  days,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree  the  philosophy  of  those  lines  charac¬ 
terized  the  spirit  of  the  displaced  and  shattered  population 
of  San  Francisco  during  those  terrible  months. 

While  the  fire  was  sweeping  over  the  hills  toward  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  the  residents  fleeing  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  neighborhood  gathered  into  one  of  the  small  parks 
and  saw  their  surrounding  homes  go  up  in  flames  in  rapid 
succession.  A  man  looking  on  remarked  that  he  had  been 
in  such  a  hurry  to  get  away  that  morning  that  he  had  not 
taken  his  usual  bath,  and  that  as  the  fire  apparently 
would  not  reach  his  house  for  another  half  hour,  he  had 
a  notion  to  go  back  and  get  a  bath  before  it  was  too  late. 
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His  neighbors  in  a  group  encouraged  him  and  promised 
to  warn  him  if  the  fire  was  getting  dangerously  near.  He 
ran  across  the  street  and  entered  his  house.  The  neighbors 
in  the  park  thereupon  summoned  a  policeman  and  in¬ 
formed  him  that  a  man  had  been  seen  breaking  into  a 
house  across  the  street  and  was  probably  looting  the  place. 
The  officer  dashed  into  the  house  and  presently  came 
dragging  out  a  wet,  half -dressed,  raging  prisoner,  whose 
loud  assertions  that  he  was  in  his  own  house  struck  the 
policeman  as  particularly  absurd.  Some  time  was  re¬ 
quired  to  convince  the  officer  and  the  man  that  it  was  all 
a  joke. 

The  exodus  of  the  population  in  advance  of  the  fire  was 
over  before  our  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  but  it  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  most  impressive.  The  fire  was  driven  by  a  strong 
wind  and,  while  it  swept  along  with  amazing  rapidity,  its 
route  was  erratic  because  the  direction  of  the  wind  changed 
from  time  to  time.  Whole  districts  which  at  one  moment 
seemed  safe  would  suddenly  receive  a  rain  of  flaming 
embers  carried  by  a  quick  shift  of  wind  and  in  a  moment 
a  score  of  houses  would  be  burning  fiercely  and  showering 
destruction  on  their  neighbors.  The  futile  efforts  of  the 
fire  department  trying  to  draw  water  from  broken  and 
empty  water  mains  and  the  dull  explosions  of  dynamite, 
where  men  were  trying  to  check  the  progress  of  the  fire 
by  blowing  up  buildings  in  its  path,  added  to  the  confu¬ 
sion  caused  by  the  fire  itself. 

Along  every  street  leading  westward  toward  Golden 
Gate  Park  moved  an  endless  procession.  Often  almost 
smothered  in  smoke,  spurred  on  by  the  hot  breath  of  the 
fast-following  flames,  the  fleeing  throng  was  strangely 
silent.  Every  available  vehicle  had  been  pressed  into 
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service  to  move  to  safety  the  sick  and  helpless  and  such 
family  possessions  as  were  most  treasured  or  most  readily 
accessible.  Those  who  could  not  command  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  or  a  baby-cab,  bore  loads  on  their  backs  or  in  their 
arms.  Trudging  along  in  a  vast,  intermingled  stream,  men, 
women,  children,  weary,  overladen,  with  no  clear  destina¬ 
tion,  moved  on  toward  the  open  spaces  and  the  sea.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  cry  of  a  child  or  brief  exchanges  of  words 
between  drivers  in  the  crowded  traffic  broke  through  the 
blanket  of  silence  and  above  all  was  the  steady  roar  of  the 
burning  city. 

Gradually  the  streets  emptied  their  thousands  into  the 
parks,  chiefly  the  vast  shaded  area  known  as  Golden  Gate 
Park.  Here  was  escape  and  temporary  safety.  Filled  with 
a  sense  of  relief,  the  weary  people  put  down  their  loads 
and  threw  themselves  on  the  grass.  With  no  food  beyond 
what  they  had  been  able  to  save  from  their  homes,  no 
means  of  cooking,  no  shelter  but  the  trees,  no  facilities  for 
cleanliness  or  sanitation,  and  no  ready  source  from  which 
these  essentials  of  life  might  be  obtained,  they  surrendered 
for  a  little  while  to  the  deep  relaxation  which  was  the 
natural  reaction  from  the  terrific  tension  of  the  preceding 
hours. 


IV 


Chaos  Changes  into  Order 

In  the  course  of  this  narrative  I  have  now  reached  a 
point  at  which  the  San  Francisco  fire  has  burned  itself 
out  and  the  refugees  have  found  temporary  safety  in  the 
parks  and  other  open  spaces.  A  relief  organization  has 
been  set  up  which  unites  all  the  larger  agencies  under  a 
centralized  control.  Money  is  flowing  in  from  all  direc- 
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tions. 

Before  the  fire  was  out  supplies  of  food  began  to  reach 
the  city.  At  first  they  came  by  horse-drawn  vehicles  from 
the  rich  country  immediately  adjacent  to  San  Francisco. 
Petaluma,  nationally  famous  for  its  chickens  and  eggs, 
and  Santa  Rosa,  a  renowned  potato-producing  district, 
are  near  the  city  and  both  instantly  began  donating  gen¬ 
erously  the  supplies  which  heretofore  had  stocked  the  city 
markets.  The  Relief  Corporation,  with  the  support  of  the 
city,  State  and  federal  authorities,  moved  with  almost  be¬ 
wildering  speed.  The  Army  loaned  a  large  number  of 

*  The  final  aggregate  of  the  San  Francisco  relief  funds  was  $9,673,057.94. 
Of  this  $2,500,000  was  appropriated  by  Congress.  A  considerable  sum  was 
received  from  abroad.  Japan  inquired  of  the  United  States  Government 
whether  a  contribution  from  her  people  would  be  acceptable  and  in  reply  was 
informed  that  our  own  people  were  amply  able  to  meet  all  requirements. 
Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  sent  a  contribution  of  approximately  $150,000. 
Contributions  sent  direct  to  the  Red  Cross  in  Washington  amounted  to  slightly 
more  than  $1,000,000  or  about  ten  per  cent  of  all  contributed  funds.  Under 
similar  circumstances  today  almost  the  entire  contributed  amount  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  given  to  the  Red  Cross  as  the  recognized  agent  for  the  nation’s 
emergency  relief  activities. 
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tents  for  shelter  and  set  up  a  complete  field  hospital  of 
150  beds  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  Provisions  and  clothing 
and  building  materials  in  substantial  quantities  in  the 
warehouses  which  were  not  destroyed  were  seized  and  all 
the  transportation  equipment  available  was  pressed  into 
the  service  of  assembling  these  necessary  supplies  and  dis¬ 
tributing  them  to  the  temporary  camps  of  refugees.  A 
few  days  after  the  fire  a  hasty  count  showed  that  225,000 
persons  were  being  fed.  What  had  seemed  a  condition  of 
hopeless  chaos  began  to  take  form  and  order  and  relief 
processes  quickly  settled  into  system.  This  astonishing 
transformation  was  due  no  less  to  the  dislocated  people 
themselves  than  to  the  vigor  and  ability  of  the  relief 
leaders.  As  soon  as  the  population  found  itself  in  safety, 
it  lost  its  mob  aspect  and  became  an  army  of  intelligent, 
competent  individuals,  each  one  eagerly  concentrating  his 
initiative  and  experience  upon  improving  his  own  condi¬ 
tion  and  that  of  his  neighbors.  Thus  the  relief  leaders 
found  their  program  instantly  understood  and  actively 
carried  out,  frequently  indeed  forestalled  by  the  refugees 
themselves. 

No  one  could  mingle  with  the  throngs  in  the  parks 
without  being  strongly  impressed  by  the  strength  and  in¬ 
dependence  and  free  spirit  of  the  people.  The  conviction 
was  inevitable  that  this  crushing  disaster  was  after  all 
only  a  temporary  episode  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
And  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  of  the  humor  which 
the  grim  events  of  the  time  here  and  there  revealed,  was 
never  lost. 

One  day  I  joined  a  group  of  men  huddled  under  a  tree 
in  Golden  Gate  Park  trying  to  find  some  protection  from 
a  cold  rain.  It  was  a  drear  day  of  discomfort  before  shel- 
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ters  had  been  established.  A  small  fidgety  man  was  talking 
in  a  high,  thin  voice : 

“You  know  how  the  streets  were  jammed  and  every¬ 
body  trying  to  save  as  much  as  he  could,  and  loaded  down 
with  stuff.  Well,  sir;  right  in  the  center  of  that  crowd 
there  was  a  great  big  six-footer  just  walking  calmly  along 
carrying  a  parrot  in  a  cage  and  not  another  thing.  Just  a 
parrot  and  marching  along  like  nothing  was  happening. 
A  big  guy  like  that!  It  made  me  sore.” 

From  the  outer  edge  of  the  group  a  big  fellow  crowded 
in  and  faced  the  little  fidgety  man  and  said  gruffly: 

“Well,  I’m  the  guy  that  had  the  parrot.  It  is  my  own 
business,  ain’t  it,  if  I  want  to  save  my  parrot  ?  He’s  been  all 
over  the  world  with  me  and  I’m  not  one  to  leave  him  be¬ 
hind.  What  d’ye  mean  with  your  loose  gab  ?  For  half  a 
cent  I’d  smack  your  face.”  And  he  glared  fiercely  at  the 
little  man. 

“Aw,  I  didn’t  mean  nothin’,  mister,”  said  the  little  chap. 
“I  sure  would  have  done  the  same  thing  in  your  place.” 
And  the  group  roared  with  joy  as  he  slipped  away. 

A  man  turned  to  the  big  one  and  said:  “Were  you  sure 
enough  the  guy  with  the  parrot,  mister?” 

“No,”  answered  the  big  fellow,  “but  I  didn’t  like  that 
little  geezer’s  gab.  If  a  fellow  only  had  a  parrot  to  save, 
why  shouldn’t  he  save  it?” 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  the  relief  organization  in 
detail  nor  its  method  of  work  nor  even  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sults.  All  this  has  been  well  told  in  the  comprehensive 
report  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  other  publica¬ 
tions.  Some  things  which  seem  to  me  peculiarly  signifi¬ 
cant  in  the  building  up  of  the  Red  Cross  in  its  present 
incarnation  I  shall  mention,  and  other  personal  recollec- 
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tions  of  that  period  when  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  after 
a  moment  of  paralysis  and  prostration  was  heroically 
struggling  back  to  its  feet  and  turning  its  face  toward  the 
greatness  of  today.  Many  men  and  women  played  note¬ 
worthy  parts  in  the  gigantic  task,  but  I  cannot  here  set 
down  their  names  or  deeds  save  in  a  few  instances  where 
my  story  requires  them  for  its  completeness.  With  strik¬ 
ing  magnanimity,  the  leading  men  laid  aside  political, 
commercial  and  even  personal  differences  in  the  early 
days  following  the  disaster.  After  a  few  weeks  evidences 
of  the  revival  of  old  antagonisms  and  rivalries  cropped  up 
here  and  there,  but  not  before  the  relief  organization  had 
been  firmly  established  upon  a  high  plane. 

This  thought  recalls  to  me  an  incident  related  to  me 
several  years  later  but  which  seems  to  fit  in  here: 

Julius  Kahn  represented  in  Congress  a  strongly  Republi¬ 
can  district  in  San  Francisco.  The  city  regime  led  by 
Mayor  Schmitz  was  bitterly  hostile  to  Kahn  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  Schmitz  administration  was  under  fierce  at¬ 
tack,  just  prior  to  the  earthquake,  and  Mr.  Kahn  had  been 
outspoken  in  his  demand  for  its  overthrow.  As  I  have 
intimated  before,  in  its  politics,  San  Francisco  calls  a  spade 
a  spade.  When  the  earthquake  occurred  Mr.  Kahn  was 
in  Washington  attending  to  his  congressional  duties  and, 
like  many  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  he  returned  to  San 
Francisco  on  that  first  through  train  on  which  I  traveled. 
During  that  trying  journey  I  first  met  Mr.  Kahn  and  a 
friendship  began  which  continued  until  his  death. 

One  day,  several  years  after  the  earthquake,  Mr.  Kahn, 
passing  a  Washington  restaurant  and  seeing  me  inside, 
came  and  joined  me.  We  naturally  spoke  of  the  hectic 
days  of  1906  and  he  told  me  the  following  story : 
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‘‘When  the  disaster  struck  I  was,  as  you  know,  here  in 
Washington.  My  family,  however,  was  in  San  Francisco 
and  on  the  day  before  the  earthquake  I  had  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  announcing  the  birth  of  a  baby  in  my  home.  You 
can  imagine  my  anxiety  under  the  circumstances.  The 
vague  reports  of  the  spreading  fire,  received  as  we  traveled 
west,  filled  me  with  forebodings.  Then  news  dispatches 
which  reached  our  train  described  the  rapid  advance  of 
flames  along  certain  streets  and  I  suddenly  realized  that 
my  house  had  been  swept  away.  How  slow,  that  train! 

“On  arrival  I  quickly  got  in  touch  with  friends  and  this 
is  what  I  learned :  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
the  fire  was  rapidly  sweeping  up  the  street  toward  my 
home.  In  some  way  Mayor  Schmitz  learned  of  Mrs. 
Kahn’s  illness.  He  thereupon  sent  his  own  closed  auto¬ 
mobile  to  my  house,  had  Mrs.  Kahn  and  the  two-days-old 
baby  gently  carried  to  it  and  took  them  to  his  own  home 
where  they  were  given  every  care.  When  one  recalls  the 
tremendous  demands  on  the  mayor  at  that  time,  his 
thoughtfulness  and  kindness  to  a  political  enemy  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  finest  acts  of  generosity  I  have  ever  heard 
of.  Since  then  I  have  made  no  more  personal  attacks  on 
Mayor  Schmitz,  although  many  leaders  of  my  party  are 
criticizing  me  severely  for  my  silence.” 

A  day’s  experience  in  one  of  the  camps  was  described  in 
a  letter  I  wrote  to  my  wife  on  May  27th: 

“Today  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  charming  young  wife  and 
I  were  planning  to  drive  to  Golden  Gate  Park,  the  Cliff 
House  and  some  other  points  of  interest,  as  this  is  Sunday. 
I  was  anxious  to  go.  I  am  all  alone  in  this  big  house,  as 
Devine  is  up  state  visiting  a  friend  over  Sunday  and  Dr. 
Frankel  of  New  York  who  has  been  staying  with  us,  left 
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for  home  Friday.  Last  night  and  this  morning  I  sat  in 
solemn  solitude.  Anastasia,  our  maid,  is  here  and  is  faith¬ 
fulness  personified,  but  she  knows  her  place  and  I  see  her 
only  when  duty  brings  her  into  my  presence.  She  and  I 
are  holding  the  fort  bravely,  but  are  mighty  little  company 
for  each  other.  There  was  no  chance  for  our  trip,  however, 
as  it  was  raining  steadily  when  I  got  up  this  morning. 
This  is  the  fourth  day  in  succession  that  it  has  been 
raining — a  cold,  miserable  rain  which  keeps  one  in  doors 
or  soaks  him,  if  out.  .  .  . 

“  Since  I  began  this  letter  this  morning  I  have  had  an  in¬ 
teresting  experience.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents  and 
I  began  to  worry  about  people  in  the  tents  and  huts.  My 
anxiety  grew  more  acute  until  I  decided  to  go  to  a  small 
camp  two  blocks  away  in  a  little  park  and  see  how  the 
people  fared.  In  some  tents  they  were  tolerably  dry,  but 
all  huddled  together  to  avoid  touching  the  canvas  roofs, 
as  a  touch  lets  the  water  stream  through.  In  some  wooden 
shacks  the  rain  simply  poured  in  and,  as  there  were  no 
floors,  the  ground  was  soaked  and  muddy.  Bedding  was 
sodden,  too,  and  so  was  the  clothing.  No  cooking  was 
possible  as  that  all  had  to  be  done  outside,  and  the  rain  was 
terrific. 

“In  one  tent  was  a  woman  and  two  children,  the  woman 
sick  in  bed  with  neuralgia,  the  rain  spattering  in  a  mist 
through  the  canvas  until  the  bed  clothes  were  very  damp. 
She  said  an  army  officer  had  promised  her  a  doctor  Friday, 
but  he  hadn’t  come  yet.  She  was  very  quiet  and  uncom¬ 
plaining.  She  and  her  children  had  cold  food.  In  another 
tent  a  middle-aged  woman  sat  alone  on  a  rolled  up  bundle 
of  bedding.  An  old  piece  of  white  oilcloth  had  been 
spread  on  the  ground  and  the  bedding  was  on  that.  This 
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tent  was  pretty  dry  though  the  mist-like  dampness  came 
through.  The  woman  was  crying  in  a  hysterical  way  and 
I  could  do  nothing  for  her  as  she  couldn’t  talk  for  her 
crying  and  I  knew  not  what  to  say.  While  I  stood  help¬ 
less  at  the  door  of  her  tent,  another  woman  looked  from 
the  door  of  her  shack  near  by  and  I  went  and  brought  her 
to  the  weeping  woman.  The  newcomer  was  tall  and 
gaunt  with  a  little  knot  of  hay-colored  hair  on  the  back  of 
her  head.  She  wore  spectacles,  was  very  erect  and  her 
manner  bespoke  competence.  She  set  about  cheering  up 
the  hysterical  woman  and  did  it  in  a  way  which  won  my 
instant  respect  and  admiration.  I  looked  at  the  shack  from 
which  this  cheerful  woman  came  and  it  was  the  wettest 
and  most  forlorn  I  had  seen.  She  said  she  slept  well  part 
of  last  night  because  she  had  an  oilcloth  coat  over  her,  but 
admitted  that  things  got  pretty  bad  before  morning.  The 
floor  of  her  shack  was  almost  a  pool.  She  had  laid  some 
bricks  about  on  which  she  walked.  The  clothing  which 
she  wore  was  wet,  but  her  cheerfulness  was  impregnable 
and  her  thoughts  all  about  the  other  people  who,  she  said, 
lacked  self-confidence.  She  was  burned  out,  is  a  nurse, 
and  all  alone. 

“I  got  a  doctor  for  the  sick  woman.  Then  I  came  home 
and  had  Anastasia  make  a  pot  of  coffee — a  big  pot — and  a 
lot  of  sandwiches.  We  had  no  meat  and  no  milk  and 
’Stasia  went  in  the  drenching  rain  to  a  grocery  store  and 
got  some  things.  She  wouldn’t  let  me  go,  couldn’t  tell  me 
the  exact  place  and  as  it  was  Sunday  thought  she  would 
have  to  get  in  by  the  back  door.  Then  I  took  a  basket 
with  the  sandwiches  and  coffee  to  the  camp,  and  the  cry¬ 
ing  woman  and  the  cheerful  old  maid  and  an  old  Italian 
couple  who  were  wet  and  cold  and  several  others  had  hot 
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coffee  and  lunch  while  I  strolled  about  among  the  other 
tents.  I  urged  that  cheerful  nurse  to  come  to  our  house 
and  stay  until  the  rain  ended  but  she  said  no,  she’d  better 
stay  in  the  camp  and  look  after  some  of  those  helpless 
folks.  She  brought  out  a  check  for  I3.90  which  she  couldn’t 
get  cashed  and  I  cashed  it  for  her.  I  hope  it  is  good.  As 
for  me,  I  was  drenched  to  the  skin,  of  course,  but  now  I  am 
drying  out  before  a  nice  wood  fire  in  our  dining-room 
grate.” 

The  Relief  Corporation  called  into  its  service  a  large 
force  of  experienced  social  workers.  These  came  not  alone 
from  San  Francisco  social  welfare  institutions,  but  were 
loaned  by  such  organizations  in  many  cities.  This  staff 
was  quickly  ready  for  work.  The  city  was  divided  into 
districts  for  purposes  of  convenience,  each  with  a  local 
headquarters.  Each  district  was  under  general  direction 
of  a  committee  of  well-known  residents  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  districts  were,  however,  responsible  finally  to 
the  central  headquarters  of  the  Relief  Corporation.  All 
applications  for  relief  in  a  district  were  investigated  by  the 
district  staff,  but  recommendations  for  help  had  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  general  case  committee  sitting  constantly  at 
headquarters.  This  plan  of  organization  seemed  logical 
and  just.  Uniformity  and  equality  in  dealing  with  appli¬ 
cations  could  be  assured  only  by  a  central  committee  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  compelling  reasons  of  convenience, 
neighborhood  relations  and  local  knowledge  of  conditions 
required  district  centers  for  receipt  of  applications,  making 
investigations  and  distributing  relief. 

But  logical  and  coherent  as  the  organization  may  have 
been,  it  was  clumsy  and  slow  in  operation.  Applications 
came  in  an  avalanche  and  every  applicant  wanted  help  at 
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once.  By  contrast,  the  investigators  seemed  hopelessly 
behind  in  their  task.  They  were  trying  to  be  thorough 
and  adhere  to  the  methods  which  they  had  learned  to  use 
in  normal  circumstances.  Complaints  of  delay  in  handling 
urgent  cases  began  to  come  in  and  rapidly  increased  to  a 
flood.  I  seem  to  recall  that  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  since  several 
times  mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  later  governor  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  district  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Mission  District.  He  came  into  headquarters 
more  than  once  to  insist  on  speed  in  disposing  of  appli¬ 
cations. 

An  analysis  made  by  the  staff  in  the  central  office  showed 
an  average  of  forty-three  days  between  the  filing  of  an 
application  and  final  action  on  the  case.  Obviously  some¬ 
thing  radical  had  to  be  done.  The  investigating  staff 
would  have  to  be  doubled  or  trebled  or  effective  short  cuts 
must  be  introduced.  It  was  not  practicable  to  increase  the 
staff.  At  the  time  this  crisis  came  to  its  climax,  Devine  had 
returned  to  New  York  and  I  had  succeeded  to  his  duties. 
In  this  situation,  therefore,  it  was  up  to  me  to  find  a 
remedy  and  it  took  the  form  of  an  auxiliary  agency 
labeled  “Bureau  of  Special  Relief.” 

This  Bureau  was  exempted  from  the  regular  processes 
and  routines  followed  by  the  main  organization.  It  was 
flexible,  it  could  cut  corners,  had  wide  powers  of  discre¬ 
tion,  could  act  upon  partial  investigation  and  without 
reference  to  a  case  committee  when  enough  was  known  to 
afford  a  reasonable  assumption  of  facts  and  needs.  In  any 
case,  the  record  remained  available  to  be  reopened  and 
dealt  with  by  the  regular  committees  if  found  advisable. 
A  small  well-stocked  warehouse  was  established  adjacent 
to  the  central  headquarters  and  the  Bureau  made  its  office 
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in  the  warehouse.  Two  or  three  small  automobiles  were 
assigned  to  this  Bureau.  In  a  word,  we  were  aiming  to 
conserve  our  heavy  field  artillery  by  substituting  the  ma¬ 
chine  gun  for  lighter  field  operations  in  which  speed  and 
mobility  were  possible. 

Applications  coming  into  the  regular  offices,  which  in 
the  original  interview  seemed  urgently  to  require  im¬ 
mediate  help  or  which  apparently  were  simple  and  prob¬ 
ably  would  require  only  help  in  kind  and  for  a  short  time, 
were  referred  to  the  Bureau.  Action  prompt  and  speedy 
was  the  essence  of  this  agency’s  reason  for  existence.  No 
doubt  it  made  occasional  mistakes  because  it  moved  so 
quickly.  Delay  of  two  or  three  days  in  disposing  of  an 
application  was  unusual.  The  rule  was  to  decide  wdiat  to 
do  and  do  it  the  same  day  the  application  was  received. 

With  this  addition  to  the  machinery  the  work  of  relief 
sprang  forward  with  a  bound.  The  clogged  files  were 
rapidly  thinned  out.  Thousands  of  applications  which, 
through  their  long  waiting,  had  lost  their  validity  were 
now  discovered  and  eliminated.  Early  applicants  had 
moved  away  or  been  helped  by  relatives  or  their  churches 
or  neighbors  or  had  recovered  from  their  panic  and  had 
re-established  themselves.  As  a  result  of  the  activity  of  the 
Bureau,  the  relief  operation  soon  caught  up  with  its  work 
and  complaints  of  delay  virtually  ceased.  At  the  same  time 
a  more  cheerful  spirit  supplanted  the  sense  of  hopeless¬ 
ness  and  discouragement  which  had  oppressed  the  staff. 
The  Bureau  was  a  safety  valve  which  relieved  excess 
pressure  without  demoralizing  the  regular  staff  or  re¬ 
quiring  it  to  sacrifice  approved  methods. 

When  suddenly  plunged  into  temporary  dependence 
by  unexpected  disaster,  most  people  find  difficulty  in 
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adapting  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  relief  organi¬ 
zations.  They  often  resent  the  inquiries  and  records  and 
restrictions  to  which  they  are  subjected.  They  are  sure 
they  know  their  own  needs  better  than  any  one  else  and 
exactly  how  those  needs  ought  to  be  met.  They  are  likely 
to  complain  of  the  “red  tape”  and  the  delays  of  the  relief 
agency.  One  of  the  most  delicate  problems  encountered 
by  a  relief  committee  dealing  with  disaster  victims  arises 
from  the  failure  of  the  latter  to  recognize  that  relief  must 
be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  actual  need,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  loss.  Nor  can  the  relief  fund  be  regarded 
as  an  insurance,  bound  to  restore  the  amount  of  loss  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  victim.  Both  of  these  points  are  sources  of 
controversy  and  often  seriously  handicap  the  effective 
work  of  a  committee  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest  strain 
in  getting  its  work  organized. 

The  briefest  analysis  of  the  subject  should  remove  all 
this  confusion: 

First,  contributors  to  a  disaster  relief  fund  desire  to  help 
those  who  are  suddenly  plunged  into  a  condition  of  tem¬ 
porary  helplessness.  The  object  of  the  relief  is  to  provide 
for  the  immediate  material  wants,  medical  care,  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  perhaps  removal  to  a  place  of  safety.  A 
victim  of  a  disaster  who  has  suffered  very  heavy  financial 
loss  may  still  command  resources  ample  to  enable  him  to 
meet  the  acute  situation  caused  by  the  disaster.  This  being 
true,  his  heavy  losses  do  not  entitle  him  to  help  from  the 
relief  fund.  On  the  other  hand  a  victim  whose  material 
losses  are  trifling  in  aggregate  amount  but  crushing  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  own  resources  may  require  for  the  urgent 
needs  of  himself  and  family  a  heavy  expenditure  for  relief. 
If  the  available  relief  funds  exceed  the  requirements  for 
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the  fundamental  forms  of  relief,  the  balance  naturally 
should  be  applied  toward  putting  upon  a  footing  of  self- 
support,  those  who  lack  the  resources  to  re-establish  them¬ 
selves.  Resources  include  not  alone  cash  or  property,  but 
credit,  friends,  family  relationships,  experience.  Inciden¬ 
tally  may  be  mentioned  the  obvious  fact  that  the  amounts 
required  to  reimburse  losses  would  enormously  exceed 
the  total  of  available  relief  funds  in  any  probable  disaster. 


V 


Relief  at  High  Tide 

Midsummer  of  1906  in  San  Francisco  found  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  activities  of  the  Relief  Corporation  well 
settled  to  effective  work.  The  effervescence  of  the  excit¬ 
ing  first  days  had  blown  itself  out.  Volunteers  had  fallen 
away;  slack  had  been  taken  up  wherever  possible,  excess 
weight  had  been  eliminated.  Like  a  ship  cleared  for  action 
non-essential  gear  had  been  heaved  overboard.  An  experi¬ 
ment  had  been  tried  of  transferring  to  a  commission  of 
three  members  the  administrative  responsibility  of  the 
entire  job.  It  was  doomed  from  the  first,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  was  abolished  and  the  relief  task  went  back  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  corporation. 

Prior  to  July  1st,  Dr.  Devine  had  continued  as  secretary 
of  the  Relief  Corporation,  a  position  which  carried  the 
chief  administrative  responsibility  for  the  entire  relief  task. 
I  had  served  during  the  same  period  as  assistant  secretary. 
At  the  end  of  June,  Devine  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 
New  York,  where  his  regular  duties  now  required  his 
presence.  As  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities,  of  which  I 
was  general  superintendent,  had  consented  to  extend  my 
leave  of  absence,  I  was  selected  as  Devine’s  successor  as 
secretary  of  the  Relief  Corporation,  the  duties  of  which 
had  substantially  decreased  with  the  division  of  work 
among  practically  autonomous  committees.  I  assumed, 
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however,  the  general  administration  of  relief  headquarters 
and  maintained  proper  relations  with  all  activities. 

Devine  resigned  as  representative  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
I  was  invited  by  telegram  from  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman 
at  Washington  to  accept  the  post.  This  I  did  and  accord¬ 
ingly  on  July  1  st,  1906,  began  my  first  official  connection 
with  the  Red  Cross.  It  should  be  said  that  neither  Devine 
nor  I,  while  engaged  in  the  relief  work  in  San  Francisco, 
received  any  compensation  whatever  from  either  the  Re¬ 
lief  Corporation  or  the  Red  Cross.  The  organizations 
with  which  we  were  connected  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
generously  continued  our  salaries  during  our  prolonged 
absence. 

From  the  beginning  a  source  of  constant  irritation  was 
the  system  of  accounting.  In  view  of  the  local  political 
situation  in  which  mutual  distrust  prevailed,  it  was 
natural  that  all  parties  were  anxious  to  assure  copper- 
riveted  protection  for  the  relief  funds.  A  prominent  firm 
of  chartered  accountants  was  therefore  employed  to 
handle  the  accounts.  Fired  with  ambition  to  carry  out  its 
mandate,  this  firm  set  up  a  scheme  of  checks  and  balances 
which  I  am  satisfied  had  no  precedent  and,  I  hope,  will 
have  no  imitator.  It  was  apparently  designed  to  obstruct 
rather  than  to  help  in  the  expenditure  of  the  relief  fund. 
The  delays  were  maddening.  It  was  red  tape  run  mad. 
Before  a  payment  could  be  made  it  required  the  support  of 
sixteen  signatures  and  if  Chairman  Phelan  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  happened  to  be  inaccessible,  all  payments  stopped 
because  his  signature  was  imperative;  without  it,  all  the 
other  fifteen  signatures  were  worthless. 

The  work  of  the  corporation  in  midsummer  had  be¬ 
come  grouped  into  several  well  defined  activities,  each 
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exercising  a  large  measure  of  autonomy  but  adhering  to 
the  general  principles  of  the  corporation  to  which  it  re¬ 
ported  and  was  responsible.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  corporation  was  by  this  time  reduced  in  effective 
membership  and  its  meetings  were  infrequent,  but  its 
leaders  were  indefatigable.  The  simplification  of  machin¬ 
ery  was  welcomed  by  all  and  made  for  promptness  and 
smoothness  of  operation.  From  this  period  forward,  the 
history  of  the  San  Francisco  relief  is  a  record  of  steady 
carrying  through  of  the  program  already  set  up  and  its 
gradual  dwindling  and  disappearing,  section  by  section, 
almost  unnoticed  as  the  normal  life  of  the  community 
flowed  back  into  familiar  channels. 

The  outstanding  activities  of  the  period  of  which  I  am 
writing,  say  July,  1906,  were: 

1.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Relief  Corporation 
through  its  small  group  of  active  members  accepted  full 
responsibility  for  the  work  and  gave  it  constant  super¬ 
vision.  By  July  the  several  essential  relief  operations  had 
been  clearly  segregated  and  each  had  been  put  in  charge 
of  a  practically  autonomous  committee.  At  the  head  of 
each  of  the  basic  committees  was  one  of  these  devoted 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Thus,  while  great 
discretion  was  exercised  by  each  committee,  all  were 
bound  closely  to  the  corporation  through  their  chairman, 
Mr.  Phelan,  who  continued  throughout  as  chairman  of 
the  corporation  and  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Central 
headquarters  of  the  corporation  were  at  first  established  in 
a  public  school  building  and  later  moved  into  the  premises 
of  St.  Francis’  School,  a  Catholic  institution,  where  more 
space  was  available. 

2.  The  General  Case  Committee,  under  the  chairman- 
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ship  of  Oscar  K.  Cushing,  composed  of  men  and  women 
selected  for  their  long  known  interest  in  social  welfare, 
constituted  the  high  court  which  decided  the  action  to  be 
taken  upon  all  applications  for  help.  Investigated  in  the 
district  offices  and  forwarded  to  the  General  Case  Com¬ 
mittee  with  recommendations,  this  small  group  at  head¬ 
quarters  carried  the  immense  responsibility  of  final  de¬ 
cisions  influencing  the  future  lives  of  many  thousands  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  This  committee  worked  day  and 
night  with  a  devotion  which  I  have  not  seen  surpassed. 

The  Bureau  of  Special  Relief,  whose  origin  and  func¬ 
tion  were  described  earlier  in  these  articles,  was  an 
auxiliary  of  this  committee.  I  was  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  directly  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
bureau.  I  am  violating  no  confidence  when  I  add  that 
those  were  completely  filled  days. 

3.  A  Building  Committee,  of  which  Edward  F.  Moran 
was  chairman,  was  responsible  for  getting  the  refugees  out 
of  the  tents  and  shacks  in  which  they  were  sheltered 
immediately  after  the  fire.  It  was  granted  substantial 
funds  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  city  authorities,  set  up 
tiny  houses  in  the  small  parks  and  squares.  These  were  of 
new  but  rough  lumber  with  composition  roofs  and  were 
uniform  in  design  and  size,  chiefly  one  room  each.  They 
went  up  like  magic  and  within  a  few  weeks  almost  6,000 
of  them  were  occupied.  In  the  meantime  thousands  of 
refugees  had  been  able  to  return  to  their  own  houses  in 
the  unburned  sections  of  the  city.  Minor  repairs  of  chim¬ 
neys  and  plumbing  had  remedied  earthquake  damages 
and  the  municipal  water  and  sewage  systems  had  been 
partially  restored.  Therefore,  by  midsummer  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  refugees  were  out  of  the  tents  and  living 
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under  more  healthful  and  comfortable  conditions.  Later 
an  arrangement  was  made  under  which  any  occupant  of 
a  little  relief  house  who  owned  a  lot,  would  on  request  be 
presented  with  the  house  which  then  was  removed  to  his 
lot  by  the  committee.  In  time  this  plan  helped  clear  the 
parks  again  for  public  use  and  settle  many  people  as  prop¬ 
erty  owners.  In  fact  this  offer  is  said  to  have  induced  a 
considerable  number  of  people  to  buy  lots  of  which  they 
obtained  possession  by  a  small  payment,  thus  securing 
homes  at  a  cost  much  below  ordinary  rental  charges.  The 
small  structures  could  be  hoisted  onto  large  trucks, 
wheeled  quite  intact  through  the  streets  and  set  easily 
upon  the  low  brick  pillars  which  usually  formed  their 
foundations.  Occupants  did  not  move  out  and  could  be 
seen  sitting  comfortably  enough  inside  as  their  homes 
moved  clumsily  through  the  traffic. 

4.  Business  rehabilitation  could  not  wait  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  other  relief  activities.  Accordingly  a  special 
group  centered  its  attention  on  this  subject.  The  method 
of  operating  ordinarily  was  to  provide  mechanics  and 
craftsmen  and  small  merchants  with  the  essential  tools  or 
stocks  of  merchandise  to  enable  them  to  become  again 
self-supporting.  Reconstruction  work  following  the  dis¬ 
aster  called  for  the  services  of  a  large  number  of  workmen 
and  possessing  necessary  tools,  men  could  find  employ¬ 
ment.  In  fact  many  were  in  this  way  enabled  to  repair  or 
rebuild  their  own  shattered  homes.  In  one  instance  I  re¬ 
call  that  a  music  teacher  was  able  to  convince  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  if  her  destroyed  piano  was  replaced,  she  could 
take  care  of  herself  at  once.  She  had  been  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  since  the  fire.  The  committee  gave  her  a  piano 
and  she  at  once  became  happy  and  self-supporting.  But 
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what  a  storm  of  criticism  arose  in  uninformed  quarters 
when  the  report  got  abroad  that  the  committee  was  giving 
away  pianos  and  paying  for  them  with  relief  funds !  # 

Presently  some  one  suggested  that  many  of  the  people 
who  were  asking  business  rehabilitation  should  be  quite 
able  after  a  little  while  to  reimburse  the  relief  fund  for 
the  amounts  expended  for  their  benefit.  The  idea  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  business  men  in  charge  and  led  to  a  system 
of  rehabilitation  loans,  in  which  the  borrower  would  give 
his  personal,  unsecured  note  without  interest  for  the 
amount  loaned.  When  the  business  was  thus  put  on  a 
commercial  basis  the  philanthropic  aspects  disappeared. 
Family  investigations,  case  records,  etc.,  were  discontinued 
or  disregarded.  To  complete  this  account  here  carries  me 
two  or  three  years  into  the  future.  In  due  time  when  the 
borrowers  had  re-established  themselves  and  their  affairs 
seemed  going  well,  the  little  matter  of  repaying  their 
relief  loans  was  called  to  their  attention  by  the  Relief 
Corporation.  The  response  was  frigid  silence.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  pressed  upon  individuals  who  seemed  well  able 
to  pay.  They  laughed  at  the  corporation. 

Finally,  a  few  cases  were  carried  to  the  courts.  Shrewd 
lawyers  were  engaged  by  the  borrowers  and  jury  trials 
were  demanded  in  all  cases.  The  lawyers  pointed  out  that 
the  relief  funds  had  been  given  by  the  generous  people  of 
the  United  States,  not  to  be  loaned  out,  but  given  with 
promptness  and  with  warm  sympathy.  They  scathingly 
criticized  the  committee  for  using  this  sacred  trust  fund 
for  commercial  purposes.  These  lawyers  also  demanded 

*  The  writer,  hard  pressed  for  a  single  word  descriptive  of  a  multiple 
phase  of  the  relief  work,  introduced  the  ponderous  “rehabilitation,”  since 
then  so  widely  employed  in  social  work.  He  begs  everybody’s  pardon.  Will 
some  one  suggest  a  better  word? 
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to  know  what  the  corporation  proposed  to  do  with  any 
money  it  might  collect  from  these  borrowers.  The  San 
Francisco  relief  was  finished  and  what  right  would  the 
committee  have  to  the  repaid  funds?  In  every  case  the 
juries  decided  against  the  corporation  and  those  loans, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  were  never  repaid. 

Here  was  a  valuable  lesson  to  the  Red  Cross.  Its  fixed 
policy  of  refusing  to  lend  its  relief  funds  was  based 
orignally  upon  this  enlightening  San  Francisco  experi¬ 
ence.  And  while  we  may  condemn  the  action  of  the  bor¬ 
rowers  in  repudiating  their  individual  pledges,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  justness  and  soundness  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  juries  based  their  verdicts  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  cases. 

5.  Then  there  were  numerous  hot  food  kitchens  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  special  committee.  These  were  large  open¬ 
sided  sheds  with  long,  rough  tables  and  benches  and  ad¬ 
joining  kitchens.  Tickets  issued  by  the  district  committees 
entitled  people  to  meals  at  the  kitchens.  People  with¬ 
out  tickets  also  could  eat  at  the  kitchens  by  paying  ten 
cents  a  meal.  The  kitchens  served  several  purposes.  Pri¬ 
marily  they  temporarily  solved  the  extremely  serious 
problem  of  providing  warm,  cooked  food  when  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  population  could  not  cook  for  itself.  Beyond 
that  they  pro  /ed  to  be  an  economical  means  of  feeding  the 
thousands.  Again,  they  were  not  sufficiently  attractive  to 
tempt  people  to  patronize  them  after  other  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  food  were  available. 

Many  and  bitter  were  the  criticisms  upon  the  kitchen 
administration:  the  food  was  served  cold,  it  was  deadly 
in  its  lack  of  variety,  the  coffee  was  nothing  but  slop,  the 
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service  was  intolerable,  the  flies  were  a  pest,  etc.,  etc.  A 
Los  Angeles  man  had  proposed  the  hot  kitchen  scheme  to 
the  corporation  at  a  moment  when  the  feeding  crisis  was 
desperate.  The  corporation,  thereupon,  made  a  contract 
with  this  man  under  which  he  established  the  kitchens 
and  operated  them  as  a  private  venture  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  corporation.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  made 
a  substantial  profit  out  of  the  contract,  but  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  facts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
hot  food  kitchens  met  a  tremendous  need  and  tided  over 
a  critical  period  pending  the  restoration  of  normal  cooking 
facilities  in  the  city.  As  I  patronized  these  kitchens  freely 
myself,  I  felt  strong  sympathy  with  their  critics.  The 
private  contract  arrangement  was  a  mistake  if  it  permitted 
an  individual  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  helpless  popu¬ 
lation  in  its  time  of  distress.  But  these  criticisms  were  all 
based  on  faults  of  administration  which  could  have  been 
corrected  without  invalidating  the  principles  which  gave 
the  experiment  a  very  genuine  value. 

6.  Parallel  to  the  direct  relief  operation  but  inde¬ 
pendent  in  action  was  the  work  of  the  all-important  In¬ 
surance  Committee.  Frederick  W.  Dohrmann,  a  veteran 
merchant  of  large  business  interests,  accepted  the  chair¬ 
manship  with  reluctance.  He  was  well  past  middle  life 
and  his  health  had  long  been  impaired.  He  was  among 
the  very  heavy  losers  from  the  fire.  From  the  first  he  was 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  his  advice  and  guidance  were  valued  in 
every  department  of  the  work.  I  should  not  fear  disagree¬ 
ment  from  any  of  his  associates  if  I  gave  it  as  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Dohrmann  was  the  most  valued  officer  of 
the  entire  relief  corporation.  This  esteem  will  explain 
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why  the  choice  for  chairman  of  the  all-important  Insur¬ 
ance  Committee  fell  upon  this  already  overtaxed  man. 

Several  hundred  million  dollars  in  fire  insurance  had 
been  carried  on  San  Francisco  real  estate,  merchandise 
stocks,  etc.  Some  of  the  insurance  companies  declined  to 
pay,  on  the  ground  that  the  losses  were  caused  not  pri¬ 
marily  by  fire  but  by  earthquake.  This  at  once  raised  a 
question  of  vital  consequence  to  the  community.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  citizens  were  ruined  unless  their  insurance  was 
paid.  Litigation  would  involve  years  of  delay  which 
could  not  be  contemplated  without  dismay.  So  Mr. 
Dohrmann  and  his  committee  associates  undertook  the 
task  of  working  out  amicable  settlements  with  the  many 
insurance  companies  involved,  several  of  which  were  in 
foreign  countries.  I  can  give  no  details  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  immense  task  was  accomplished.  But  after 
months  of  intensive  application,  of  repeated  visits  to 
European  countries,  a  vast  amount  of  insurance  was  paid 
without  litigation.  I  am  of  the  impression  that  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  total  amount  in  question  was  thus  ob¬ 
tained  by  friendly  agreement  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  a 
very  real  question  existed  as  to  the  strict  legal  liability  of 
the  companies. 


VI 


The  Comedy  of  the  Flour 

Although  relief  operations  had  followed  many  disasters 
in  the  United  States  prior  to  1906,  the  magnitude,  the 
dramatic  features  of  the  earthquake  and  fire  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  the  immense  volume  of  publicity  resulting 
seemed  to  bring  to  the  lessons  and  incidents  of  the  ensuing 
relief  measures  an  unusual  significance.  As  illustrating 
several  problems  which  beset  the  relief  organization  I  am 
tempted  to  epitomize  the  story  of  our  flour  contributions. 

Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  the  assumption 
that  flour  would  be  one  of  the  essential  forms  of  relief  in 
dealing  with  the  San  Francisco  calamity.  As  soon  as  rail¬ 
roads  were  reopened  shipments  of  flour  began  to  arrive. 
The  warehouses  which  ordinarily  would  have  been  avail¬ 
able  for  storage  had  either  been  destroyed  or  were  filled 
with  other  supplies.  One  temporary  building  was  erected 
and  was  soon  stacked  full  of  flour  in  bags. 

Opportunities  for  home  bread  baking  were  almost  nil 
in  the  shattered  city.  Bakers  in  Los  Angeles  and  other 
nearby  cities  were  sending  in  bread  by  the  carload  and 
naturally  used  their  own  flour.  The  Relief  Corporation 
began  sending  out  through  the  press  tactful  announce¬ 
ments  that  others  forms  of  relief  were  now  needed  more 
than  flour;  that  storage  facilities  were  inadequate,  etc. 
To  these  cautions  the  country  responded  in  effect:  “Non- 
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sense!  Of  course  flour  is  needed.  Isn’t  bread  the  staff  of 
life  ?  What  do  they  mean — talking  about  storing  up  flour  ? 
Why  don’t  they  feed  it  to  the  starving  people?” 

Maxwell  Edgar  was  at  that  time  the  editor  of  an  influ¬ 
ential  trade  paper  at  Minneapolis,  the  official  organ  of  a 
large  federation  of  flour  millers.  He  was  also  publisher 
of  a  private  magazine,  The  Bellman.  Mr.  Edgar  through 
his  publications  set  going  and  kept  going  a  tremendously 
insistent  call  upon  the  milling  industry  to  make  its  gifts 
to  San  Francisco  in  the  form  of  flour.  And  flour  continued 
to  roll  in  in  an  increasing  volume.  Fortunately  the  dry 
season  by  this  time  prevailed  and  the  flour  was  piled  up 
in  open  spaces  adjacent  to  our  warehouse.  All  this  time 
the  relief  people  were  distributing  as  much  flour  as  they 
believed  could  be  used  without  waste  and  were  praying 
that  the  white  avalanche  might  spend  its  force.  But  Mr. 
Edgar  only  intensified  his  drive  and  demanded  that  the 
relief  authorities  “feed  the  starving  refugees.” 

Mountains  of  flour  began  to  appear  in  various  open 
spaces  about  the  city.  Armed  guards  protected  them. 
Echoes  of  the  demands  of  Mr.  Edgar  and  his  magazines 
began  locally  to  be  perceptible.  Idle  and  discontented 
refugees,  camped  in  the  parks  where  they  were  fed  daily, 
began  to  grumble.  Look  at  all  that  flour  going  to  waste, 
they  said.  Why  shouldn’t  it  be  distributed  to  them  ?  When 
they  were  asked  if  they  had  facilities  for  using  the  flour 
they  had  no  reply,  but  did  not  stop  their  complaints.  The 
large  camp  in  Jefferson  Square  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
discontent.  Several  hundred  idle  persons  sat  about  under 
the  trees  and  in  their  tents  and  their  grumbling  grew  day 
by  day.  This  camp  became  especially  conspicuous  because 
among  its  residents  was  Mary  Kelly.  Mary  was  a  consti- 
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tutional  agitator.  She  was  violently  critical  of  conditions, 
no  matter  what  they  were.  Loud,  aggressive  in  voice  and 
manner,  Mary  organized  revolt  among  the  women  of 
Jefferson  Square.  She  convinced  them  that  they  were 
robbed  of  their  rights  in  being  deprived  of  supplies  of 
flour  from  the  huge  accumulations  near  by. 

“Was  not  the  flour  given  for  them?  Then  why  should 
an  inefficient  and  rascally  relief  committee  deny  their  just 
demands?”  The  women  appointed  a  committee,  with 
Mary  at  its  head,  to  go  to  relief  headquarters  and  demand 
flour.  Mary  and  her  committee  called  on  Devine  and 
stated  the  case.  Devine  is  an  able  talker  himself,  and  Mary 
departed  somewhat  depressed  and  defeated.  Back  at  the 
camp,  Mary  recovered  her  spirits.  She  decided  she  had 
been  badly  treated  by  Devine.  The  fire  flamed  up  more 
fiercely  than  ever.  The  women  of  Jefferson  Square  de¬ 
cided  they  would  not  stand  for  such  treatment.  They’d 
show  that  man  Devine ! 

After  a  day  or  two  devoted  to  heated  speeches  and  much 
commotion  in  camp,  Mary  Kelly  marshaled  a  hundred  or 
more  of  her  followers  and  in  a  noisy  and  threatening  mob 
led  them  to  relief  headquarters.  It  was  the  noon  hour  and 
nearly  everybody,  including  Devine,  was  out  when  they 
arrived.  I  was  in  the  office  on  the  second  floor  and  looked 
out  of  the  window  to  see  what  was  causing  such  a  row. 
The  women  were  crowding  into  the  downstairs  hall  and 
demanded  loudly  to  see  the  boss.  The  situation  was  acute 
and  becoming  more  critical  by  the  minute. 

In  San  Francisco  at  that  time  lived  a  preacher  in  charge 
of  a  small  mission  church.  He  was  one  of  those  good, 
devoted  men  who  are  not  adapted  to  team  work.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  work  alone.  His  little  church  had  not  burned 
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and  he  was  possessed  of  one  dominating  idea:  That  the 
relief  committee  should  put  a  lot  of  flour  into  the  base¬ 
ment  of  his  church  and  permit  him  to  distribute  it  as  he 
saw  fit.  At  the  moment  of  the  noisy  arrival  of  Mary  Kelly 
and  her  cohorts,  this  preacher  was  in  my  office  making  his 
daily  petition  for  flour;  a  petition  regularly  denied.  This 
good  man,  who  knew  his  San  Francisco,  realized  instantly 
that  the  situation  was  ominous;  that  that  mob  of  strong- 
armed  women  might  make  a  lot  of  trouble  and,  besides, 
that  the  newspaper  publicity  which  might  follow  could 
be  most  embarrassing.  He  turned  to  me  and  said  he 
thought  he  could  help,  if  I  wished.  I  replied  very  ardently 
that  I  did  wish  it. 

Quietly,  this  preacher  went  out  and  closed  my  door.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  held  up  his  hand  for  quiet.  Then 
he  made  a  little  talk.  To  this  day  I  do  not  know  what  he 
said.  He  then  stepped  to  Mary  Kelly’s  side  and  led  her 
through  the  hall  and  out  of  the  large  door  at  the  end  op¬ 
posite  that  at  which  they  had  entered.  All  followed.  The 
crowd  moved  down  the  street  toward  their  camp.  The 
preacher  came  back  upstairs  to  my  office.  For  a  moment 
not  a  word  was  said.  Then  I  asked: 

“How  many  bags  of  flour  do  you  think  you  could  use  to 
advantage  at  your  church?” 

“Fifty  to  begin  with,”  he  replied. 

“They  will  be  delivered  at  the  church  this  afternoon,” 
said  I. 

Unhappily  this  does  not  end  the  story.  After  a  day  or 
two  Mary  Kelly  recovered  from  the  hypnotic  spell  cast 
over  her  by  my  clerical  friend.  Thereupon  she  again  as¬ 
sembled  her  mob  and  proceeded  with  much  belligerence 
to  the  flour  warehouse,  defied  the  army  officer  in  charge 
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(a  gallant  man)  and  every  woman  of  them  carried  off  a 
bag  of  flour,  screaming  their  triumph  over  Devine  and  the 
relief  committee  as  they  went. 

The  committee  ignored  the  incident.  The  women  in  the 
camp  were  satisfied.  Mary  Kelly’s  prowess  was  vindicated. 
A  day  or  two  proved  to  the  women  that  they  could  not  use 
flour  in  the  camp.  What  they  had  seized  was  mostly 
wasted.  Other  camps  had  waited  to  learn  the  outcome  of 
the  Jefferson  Square  raid  before  taking  action  themselves 
and  accordingly  that  experiment  was  not  imitated.  The 
only  real  sufferer  from  the  incident  was  the  army  captain 
who  had  permitted  Mary’s  mob  to  carry  away  the  flour. 
He  received  a  severe  reprimand  from  General  Greely, 
who  saw  in  the  incident  a  gross  laxity  of  discipline.  Gen¬ 
eral  Greely  coined  the  word  “destitutes”  which  he  regu¬ 
larly  used  in  spoken  and  written  references  to  the  refugees 
in  the  camps. 

Flour  continued  to  roll  in.  By  request  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  General  Greely  instructed  his  army  experts  to  an¬ 
alyze  the  situation.  They  reported  that  the  amount  of 
flour  then  stacked  up  in  San  Francisco  would  supply  the 
population  of  the  city,  at  the  rate  of  consumption  then 
existing,  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  comedy  of  the 
flour  turned  serious.  There  was  no  storage  capacity  avail¬ 
able,  the  rains  would  begin  in  a  few  months  and  under 
Edgar’s  unshaken  drive  flour  continued  to  come.  After 
much  consideration  the  Relief  Corporation  announced 
that  it  would  sell  5,000  tons  of  flour  at  public  auction.  This 
announcement  stopped  the  inflow  of  flour  but  stirred  up 
hornets’  nests  in  two  directions.  Mr.  Edgar  threatened 
legal  action  to  prevent  the  sale  and  the  milling  industry 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  announced  that  throwing  this  flour 
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into  the  open  market  as  proposed  would  ruin  their  busi¬ 
ness  for  months  to  come. 

Eventually,  the  millers  compromised  on  an  agreement 
that  the  flour  should  be  sold  only  for  export.  The  sale  was 
made  on  this  basis.  Mr.  Edgar  did  not  carry  out  his 
threats,  but  he  savagely  attacked  the  good  faith  of  the 
relief  organization  and  could  see  nothing  of  good  in  any¬ 
thing  which  it  accomplished.  By  some  mental  hocus  pocus 
which  I  never  understood,  he  transferred  his  attacks  to 
the  Red  Cross,  which  he  seemed  to  hold  responsible  for  all 
that  had  happened,  and  he  continued  his  openly  hostile 
attitude  for  years  after  the  San  Francisco  relief  job  had 
been  finished. 

This  story  of  the  flour  is  already  too  long,  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  relating  its  final  phase.  In  1914  I  arrived  one 
morning  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  I  had 
gone  there  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  Mr.  Hoover’s  great  organiza¬ 
tion,  then  just  at  its  beginning.  I  signed  the  hotel  register 
and  to  my  surprise  noticed  that  the  name  next  preceding 
my  own  was  that  of  Maxwell  Edgar  and  that  his  room 
was  next  to  mine.  I  had  exchanged  unpleasant  letters 
with  Mr.  Edgar  in  previous  years  but  had  never  seen  him. 
This  odd  combination  of  circumstances  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  fate  had  taken  a  hand  in  our  affairs.  After  dinner 
I  knocked  on  the  Edgar  door.  A  hearty  voice  invited  me 
to  enter.  The  man  sat  there  in  shirt  sleeves  and  slippers 
looking  easy  and  comfortable.  He  stared  at  me  curiously. 
I  said: 

“Mr.  Edgar,  I’m  Bicknell  of  the  Red  Cross.” 

For  an  instant  he  seemed  not  to  grasp  what  I  said. 
Then,  “Bicknell!  Well  I’ll  be - .  What  in  the  name 
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of  all  that  is  holy  are  you  doing  here  ?  Sit  down.  We  have 
something  to  talk  over.” 

For  two  hours  we  talked.  At  first  he  was  gruff,  almost 
savage.  I  went  over  the  flour  story,  step  by  step,  answer¬ 
ing  his  questions,  explaining  my  point  of  view,  denying 
bluntly  many  of  his  dogmatic  assertions,  acknowledging 
freely  that  our  work  was  far  from  perfect,  but  reminding 
him  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  had  worked.  Little 
by  little,  he  softened.  Finally  with  a  hearty  gesture  he 
grasped  my  hand. 

“Bicknell,”  he  said,  “I’m  grateful  to  you  for  coming  in 
here  this  evening.  You’ve  set  me  right  on  a  lot  of  things. 
I  wish  we  might  have  had  a  chance  to  talk  this  out  years 
ago.  There  is  one  thing  you  may  bank  on.  From  now  on 
I’m  a  friend  of  the  Red  Cross.” 

And  so  he  was  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  several  years 
later. 


VII 


Organized  Charities  in  Chicago 

My  San  Francisco  work  ended,  the  last  of  October,  1906, 
found  me  back  at  my  desk  in  Chicago,  once  more  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  insatiable  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  As¬ 
sociated  Charities.  The  situation  as  regarded  the  charities 
at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  was  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory.  That  part  of  the  private  charity  field  which  had  to 
do  with  helping  needy  people  in  their  own  homes,  usu¬ 
ally  referred  to  as  “family  relief”  as  distinguished  from 
relief  in  hospitals,  asylums,  children’s  homes,  etc.  for 
many  years  had  been  dominated  by  a  strong,  conservative, 
endowed  organization  known  as  the  Chicago  Relief  and 
Aid  Society.  This  society  became  powerful  following  the 
Chicago  fire  in  1871,  when  it  administered  the  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  relief  consequent  upon  that  disaster  and  discharged 
its  immense  task  with  notable  efficiency.  In  later  years 
it  had  grown  self-satisfied  and  bureaucratic  and  had  hard¬ 
ened  into  rigid  forms  of  procedure. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Bureau  of  Associated  Charities 
was  a  representative  of  what  was  usually  designated  the 
“charity  organization  movement,”  briefly  described  in  the 
first  pages  of  this  book.  The  central  idea  of  this  move¬ 
ment  was  to  help  those  in  need  by  attacking  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  which  caused  the  need;  in  brief  by 
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getting  down  to  the  roots  of  the  trouble  rather  than  by 
concentrating  effort  in  treating  surface  manifestations. 
This  meant  that  instead  of  emphasizing  the  simple  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food,  shelter  and  other  relief  in  kind,  chief 
energy  was  directed  to  a  variety  of  services  which  required 
the  best  efforts  of  men  and  women  trained  in  solving 
family  problems  by  focusing  all  available  social  and  legal 
helpful  agencies  upon  them. 

Naturally  enough  the  presence  of  these  new  societies 
was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  old  organizations  and  their 
partisans.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  the  underlying 
issues  and  ethical  questions  involved  (much  better  under¬ 
stood  today  than  then),  but  the  chief  point  of  attack 
against  the  newcomers,  because  it  could  only  be  refuted  by 
a  long  and  idealistic  explanation  which  many  people  were 
too  impatient  to  hear,  was  that  the  “charity  organization 
societies”  (the  name  frequently  shortened  to  “C.  O.  S.”) 
expended  the  major  part  of  their  funds  for  salaries  of  their 
employees  instead  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  needy. 
This  criticism  was  the  more  severe  because,  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  program,  the  new  type  of  organization  re¬ 
quired  more  workers  than  were  necessary  merely  to  dis¬ 
tribute  relief  in  kind.  In  fact,  the  enthusiasm  of  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  new  idea  led  them  to  set  up  societies  of 
which  a  fixed  principle  was  that  they  could  not  expend  a 
dollar  from  their  own  funds  for  relief  in  kind  but  must 
devote  their  resources  wholly  to  personal  service.  All  over 
the  country  then,  whenever  the  C.  O.  S.  appeared,  there 
arose  an  intense  and  often  acrimonious  rivalry  between 
the  old  order  and  the  new.  It  will  be  at  once  plain  for  the 
reasons  just  given,  that  the  new  societies  met  tremendous 
difficulty  in  securing  adequate  support.  In  truth  their 
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efforts  frequently  bore  strong  resemblance  to  a  religious 
crusade. 

Some  years  previous  to  the  beginning  of  my  own  Chi¬ 
cago  experience,  a  Charity  Organization  Society  had  been 
formed  in  that  city.  The  sponsors  secured  as  secretary, 
Alexander  Johnson,  who  had  previously  held  a  similar 
position  with  the  Associated  Charities  of  Cincinnati. 

Johnson’s  little  organization  in  Chicago  grew  into  a 
vigorous  force.  The  old  Relief  and  Aid  Society  at  first 
ignored,  then  derided,  then  began  to  take  it  seriously.  A 
year  or  two  later  suggestions  began  to  be  offered  tenta¬ 
tively,  by  the  old  society,  that  consolidation  would  be  a 
good  thing;  that  it  would  bring  about  an  important  econ¬ 
omy  and  remove  public  confusion.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
fundamental  work  of  the  new  society  should  be  main¬ 
tained  and,  in  order  to  insure  this,  Johnson  would  be  made 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  consolidated  organization, 
in  special  charge  of  the  work  in  which  his  chief  interest 
lay.  Tired  of  the  struggle  for  funds  and  of  the  friction,  the 
directors  of  the  C.  O.  S.  accepted  the  proposal  and  the  con¬ 
solidation  became  a  fact.  A  few  months  later  Johnson  was 
forced  out  of  his  new  place  and  the  work  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  disappeared  from  the  program.  The  Charity  Or¬ 
ganization  Society  of  Chicago  was  “sunk  without  trace.” 

Those  men  and  women  who  had  been  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  the  society,  however,  were  resolved  that 
the  principle  for  which  it  stood  should  not  be  thus  sum¬ 
marily  erased  from  Chicago’s  program  of  social  work. 
After  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  years,  a  new  department  was 
created  in  the  Civic  Federation,  an  organization  which  at 
that  time  was  popular  and  powerful.  This  new  depart¬ 
ment  was  called  the  Bureau  of  Charities  and  it  was  in  fact 
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the  revivified  charity  organization  society,  governed 
largely  by  the  same  leaders  who  had  been  responsible  for 
the  original  society.  Again  a  secretary  was  drawn  from 
Cincinnati  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Philip  W.  Ayres,  a  man 
of  much  experience  in  the  social  field.  It  was  upon  his 
retirement  that  I  was  invited  to  take  the  place. 

From  what  I  have  said  above  it  will  be  clear  that  our 
informed  supporters  were  few,  that  increased  support 
could  be  found  only  as  people  were  educated  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  value  of  what  to  most  of  them  seemed  impractical 
principles  of  social  work.  We  were  fortunate  in  our  board 
of  directors  whose  names  were  such  as  to  inspire  public 
confidence.  Franklin  MacVeagh,  our  president — conserva¬ 
tive,  wealthy,  a  banker,  a  merchant  and  a  scholar,  later  to 
become  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury — was  an 
ideal  head  for  our  work ;  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson 
of  Chicago  University,  author  of  standard  books  on 
sociology  and  social  work;  Miss  Jane  Addams,  then 
building  up  Hull  House;  Mrs.  James  W.  Flower,  whose 
unyielding  and  wise  guidance  was  perhaps  more  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  preservation  of  the  charity  organization  prin¬ 
ciples  in  Chicago  than  that  of  any  other  person;  Professor 
Albion  W.  Small  of  Chicago  University,  teacher  and  writer 
on  sociology;  William  R.  Stirling,  hard-headed  Scotch 
business  man,  precise,  uncompromising,  the  soul  of 
promptness;  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  associated  with  Miss 
Addams,  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Board  of  State  Chari¬ 
ties,  later  to  become  first  director  of  the  Federal  Children’s 
Bureau  at  Washington;  John  Barton  Payne,  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  famous  lawyer,  president  of  the  South 
Park  Board,  that  powerful  body  which  set  an  example  to 
the  entire  country  by  establishing  a  notable  series  of  chil- 
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dren’s  playgrounds  in  the  largest  park  system  in  Chicago. 
Judge  Payne  was  later  to  become  a  member  of  President 
Wilson’s  cabinet  and  then  to  serve  for  more  than  thirteen 
years  as  chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Think  this 
list  over.  A  finer  group  of  leaders  can  scarcely  be  im¬ 
agined. 

So  it  was  that  January  ist,  1898,  began  my  work  as  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities. 
Gradually  we  forged  forward.  It  was  often  discouraging. 
We  knew  no  breathing  times.  But  constant  pressure  ahead 
increased  our  list  of  supporters.  Every  year  saw  a  larger 
budget,  a  better  organization.  The  opposition  from  the 
Relief  and  Aid  Society  clientele  became  less  bitter.  Some 
of  its  strong  leaders  began  to  see  value  in  our  program. 
Then  the  venerable  superintendent,  whose  control  of  the 
Society  had  been  almost  absolute  ever  since  the  Chicago 
fire,  was  removed  by  death.  This  event  released  a  strong 
younger  element  in  the  society  which  had  long  been  restive 
under  the  despotic  old  leadership.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley 
was  selected  as  the  new  superintendent.  He  came  from 
the  Brooklyn  Associated  Charities  and  was  already  in 
sympathy  with  charity  organization  principles.  Friend¬ 
ship  and  consequent  co  operation  grew  between  Kingsley 
and  myself.  The  Chicago  situation  continued  to  improve. 

Now  I  come  back  to  resumption  of  my  work  in  Chicago 
on  my  return  from  San  Francisco.  My  devoted  assistant, 
Rebecca  B.  Holmes,  had  carried  on  so  ably  during  my 
absence  that  none  of  our  hard-earned  ground  had  been 
lost  and  we  were  beginning  to  feel  that  at  last  we  stood  on 
solid  ground.  In  the  spring  of  1907  the  American  Red 
Cross  invited  me  to  join  its  staff.  While  appreciating  the 
honor,  it  seemed  unwise  to  accept.  The  principal  reasons 
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were  two:  First,  after  ten  years  of  strenuous  labor,  I  saw 
my  work  in  Chicago  just  coming  into  the  recognition  for 
which  I  had  fought  so  hard;  my  position  seemed  secure 
and  my  friends  were  many  and  loyal.  Second,  the  finan¬ 
cial  resources  of  the  Red  Cross  were  precarious  and  I 
shrank  from  plunging  again  into  years  of  exhausting 
struggle  for  money,  a  struggle  bound  to  consume  the  time 
and  strength  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
society.  I  declined  the  offer,  although  my  relations  with 
the  Red  Cross  during  the  San  Francisco  work  had  given 
me  glimpses  of  great  possibilities  of  usefulness  under  its 
flag.  Also  I  had  met  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman  and  Mr. 
Taft,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  War  and  President  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  had  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  them. 

At  a  Red  Cross  meeting  in  Washington  at  about  this 
time,  I  had  presented  certain  ideas  as  to  the  possible 
strengthening  of  the  society’s  program  and  organization 
and  had  made  substantially  the  same  suggestions  in  New 
York  at  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society.  These  sug¬ 
gestions  were  apropos  at  both  meetings  because  they  urged 
a  closely  knit  co-operation  between  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
organized  charities  of  the  country,  under  which  the 
trained  workers  composing  the  staffs  of  the  local  societies 
could  be  drawn  instantly  into  the  temporary  service  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  event  of  disaster.  This,  it  was  pointed 
out,  would  broaden  the  usefulness  of  the  body  of  trained 
social  workers  of  the  country,  bring  in  a  valuable  element 
of  flexibility  and  a  new  co-operative  spirit  and  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  Red  Cross  with  an  adequate  trained  staff  which 
could  be  immediately  demobilized  when  the  emergency 
disappeared. 
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This  suggestion  met  instant  favor  from  all  sides.  An 
immediate  result  was  renewed  pressure  on  me  to  go  to 
the  Red  Cross.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  president  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York,  was  also  vice 
president  of  the  Red  Cross  as  well  as  president  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  For  years  he  had  been  a  valued 
friend  and  I  attached  great  weight  to  his  counsel.  He  now 
began  to  urge  me  to  go  to  Washington,  generously  ex¬ 
pressing  the  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  plan  I  had  sug¬ 
gested,  my  transfer  would  be  of  value  to  the  organized 
charities  of  the  country  scarcely  less  than  to  the  Red 
Cross  itself. 

Miss  Boardman,  moreover,  made  it  harder  and  harder 
for  me  to  stand  firm  in  my  declination.  In  the  Spring  of 
1907,  she  wrote  me  that  an  International  Conference  of 
the  Red  Cross  was  to  be  held  in  London  in  June,  that  our 
Government  had  decided  to  send  six  delegates  and  that  I 
had  been  nominated  for  one  of  the  places.  Would  I  ac¬ 
cept?  I  had  never  visited  Europe.  But  I  had  been  absent 
from  my  Chicago  work  six  months  in  San  Francisco  the 
previous  year.  Our  society  was  having  a  hard  time  rais¬ 
ing  the  money  for  our  always  yawning  budget.  I  put  the 
decision  up  to  my  board.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  the  board  was  friendly  and  sympathetic  and 
voted  “yes”  rather  against  its  better  judgment,  I  fear.  In 
due  time,  therefore,  with  my  family  I  sailed  for  London 
and  the  Conference. 
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Innocence  Abroad 

The  Red  Cross  movement  has  enjoyed  a  stable  growth 
since  its  foundations  were  laid  by  the  Treaty  of  Geneva 
in  1864.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  thereafter,  the  small 
group  of  national  societies  which  by  then  had  been  created, 
saw  the  mutual  advantage  which  they  might  enjoy  in 
meeting  from  time  to  time  for  conference  on  their  com¬ 
mon  problems.  In  those  pioneer  days  the  sole  object  of 
the  Red  Cross  was  amelioration  of  the  suffering  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  war,  but,  moulded  by  the  liberalizing 
sentiment  of  the  passing  years,  the  national  societies  by 
degrees  adapted  their  principles  to  wider  outlooks  and 
strove  to  make  their  programs  of  increasing  value.  One  by 
one  the  societies  came  to  see  that  they  could  serve  their 
countries  effectively  in  the  relief  of  suffering  in  peace  no 
less  than  in  war.  It  became  obvious  also  that  a  society 
which  held  itself  active  and  vigorous  in  days  of  peace  was 
fit  and  ready  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Spreading  the  leaven  of  progress  and  cultivating  al¬ 
ways  a  better  understanding  among  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries,  the  societies  have  become  firmly  fixed  in  the  custom 
of  meeting  at  intervals  for  the  good  of  all.  They  assemble 
first  in  one  country  and  then  in  another.  Delegates  are 
designated  both  by  the  societies  and  by  the  governments. 
While  no  action  taken  by  one  of  these  international  con- 
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ferences  can  bind  the  acts  or  policies  of  any  member 
society,  the  exchange  of  views  and  the  mutual  study  of 
proposals  and  experiences  exercise  an  important  influence 
in  guiding  the  Red  Cross  movement  and  maintaining  its 
solidarity.  Within  later  years  these  conferences  are  held 
at  intervals  of  four  years.  It  was  the  Eighth  International 
Red  Cross  Conference  held  in  London  in  June,  1907,  which 
I  first  attended.  There  were  six  American  delegates. 

As  seems  characteristic  of  international  meetings,  the 
Red  Cross  on  this  occasion  enveloped  its  proceedings  in  a 
dignity  and  ponderous  formality  which  forbade  spon¬ 
taneity  and  crushed  any  impulse  toward  lightness  of  de¬ 
meanor.  Late  hours  for  convening,  interruptions  for 
courtesies,  attendance  on  receptions  and  dinners,  relent¬ 
less  preliminaries,  reduced  the  actual  time  for  the  work  to 
a  minimum  and  eliminated  impromptu  participation. 
The  elaborately  prepared  agenda,  the  beautifully  printed 
reports  and  announcements  gave  the  last  touch  of  elegance 
to  the  event.  Preparations  had  been  executed  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Red  Cross  with  the  advice  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  Committee  of  Geneva.  Under  an  earlier  title  this 
committee  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  inception  of  the  Red  Cross  idea,  later  it  adopted  the 
Red  Cross  name  and  ever  since  has  exercised  a  powerful 
moral  leadership  over  the  organization,  which  today  is 
officially  established  in  more  than  sixty  countries. 

Arising  in  memory  most  clearly  from  the  discussions  of 
this  Eighth  International  Conference  is  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  in  many  countries.  The 
Red  Cross  in  Germany  had  made  great  progress  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  and  its  reports  of  methods  and 
results  stirred  intense  interest  among  the  delegates.  We 
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from  America  were  inspired  by  a  powerful  urge  to  make 
some  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  our  vast  prob¬ 
lem  at  home.  Awakening  interest  already  widely  stirring 
was  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  great  number  of  anti¬ 
tuberculosis  societies  and  committees.  The  new  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  was  promising  leadership  in  the 
near  future,  but  the  most  pressing  demand  of  the  day 
seemed  to  be  a  firm  basis  of  financial  support.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  saw  greatest  opportunity  of  helpfulness  in  the  field  of 
money  raising.  By  a  happy  coincidence  of  which  I  shall 
speak  in  the  following  chapter,  this  strong  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  join  effectively  in  the 
war  against  tuberculosis  was  granted  in  full  measure. 

At  the  close  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Conference, 
it  was  announced  that  the  delegates  would  be  received  by 
King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  at  Buckingham  Pal¬ 
ace.  The  formal  invitation  which  each  delegate  received 
announced  the  hour  of  three  in  the  afternoon  and  en¬ 
closed  a  printed  slip  containing  the  ominous  words 
“Court  Dress.”  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  was  our  American 
Ambassador  in  London  at  that  time  and  he  and  Mrs.  Reid 
as  well  as  members  of  the  Embassy  staff  were  most  hos¬ 
pitable  and  helpful  to  the  American  Red  Cross  delegates. 
The  Reids  occupied  Dorchester  House,  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  stately  homes  in  London.  John  Ridgely 
Carter,  Counselor  of  the  Embassy,  had  shown  himself  an 
invaluable  adviser  who  understood  my  inexperience  in 
foreign  customs.  So  I  carried  my  invitation  to  Mr.  Carter. 
To  him  I  said: 

“Please  tell  me  what  is  meant  by  'court  dress’  ?” 

“Court  dress,”  said  he,  “is  the  dress  ordinarily  required 
to  be  worn  by  all  persons  who  are  presented  formally  to 
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their  Majesties,  the  King  and  Queen.  For  a  man  it  consists 
of  a  black  velvet  swallow-tailed  coat  and  waistcoat,  black 
velvet  knee-breeches  with  silver  buckles  at  the  knees,  white 
silk  stockings,  and  patent  leather  slippers  with  silver 
buckles.  The  costume  is  completed  by  a  cocked  hat,  which 
is  not  worn  on  the  head  but  is  carried  under  the  left  arm, 
and  by  a  sword  which  is  worn  at  the  left  side.”  As  he  de¬ 
scribed  this  outfit  Mr.  Carter  saw  my  face  fall  and  with  a 
smile  continued:  “I  suppose  you  didn’t  happen  to  bring 
your  court  dress  from  home?  Americans  are  often  care¬ 
less  about  that.  In  fact,  the  renting  of  court  dress  to  for¬ 
eigners  in  London  is  a  well-established  business.  There¬ 
fore  you  need  only  go  to  an  address  I’ll  give  you  and  get 
yourself  properly  equipped.” 

This  proposal  was  repugnant  to  my  inexperience  and 
every  native  instinct.  I  announced  that  I  would  not  attend 
the  reception.  But  Mr.  Carter  ridiculed  my  misgivings. 
“Remember,”  he  said,  “that  while  this  seems  strange  and 
absurd  to  you,  it  is  a  common  and  respected  custom  here. 
You  may  feel  conspicuous,  rigged  up  in  this  array,  but 
nobody  here  will  give  it  a  thought.  Besides  it  is  an  un¬ 
usual  and  much  sought  honor  which  is  being  offered  you 
by  the  King  and  Queen  and  your  failure  to  appear  at 
Buckingham  Palace  would  appear  rude.” 

Taking  the  address  which  Mr.  Carter  gave  me  I  went  to 
the  establishment  where  court  dress  could  be  rented.  From 
an  extensive  stock  the  polite  attendant  succeeded  in  fitting 
me  out  magnificently.  I  strutted  up  and  down  the  room 
lined  with  mirrors.  I  learned  how  to  carry  my  cocked  hat 
under  my  arm  nonchalantly.  The  sword  gave  trouble.  It 
dangled  about,  got  between  my  knees  and  seemed  likely 
to  monopolize  my  attention.  I  threw  back  my  shoulders, 
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held  my  head  high,  my  walk  took  a  new  dignity.  Sud¬ 
denly  I  awoke  with  a  start.  Really,  this  was  too  absurd. 
I  told  the  man  to  put  the  clothes  aside  and  I’d  advise  him 
the  following  morning  whether  I  would  need  them.  Re¬ 
turning  to  my  hotel  I  found  there  a  note  from  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace.  It  said  that  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
foreign  delegates  to  the  Red  Cross  Conference  might  not 
be  provided  with  court  dress,  His  Majesty  had  deigned  to 
lay  aside  for  this  occasion  the  requirement  that  such  dress 
shall  be  worn.  Therefore  delegates  would  be  permitted  in 
this  instance  to  wear  military  dress  uniforms  or  civilian 
full  evening  dress. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  palace,  thoughtful  friends  at 
the  American  Embassy  gave  me  some  useful  pointers:  I 
was  not  to  speak  to  the  King  or  Queen  except  in  reply  to 
them  and  I  was  not  to  introduce  any  subject  but  confine 
myself  to  subjects  which  they  introduced.  Especially  was 
I  cautioned  that  Her  Majesty  was  quite  deaf  and  was 
sensitive  on  the  subject  and  annoyed  if  any  one  made  ap¬ 
parent  effort  to  raise  the  voice  in  speaking  to  her.  The  rule, 
therefore,  was  to  reply  to  her  in  a  normal  tone.  She 
would  speak  only  a  few  words  which  would  require  no 
more  than  a  polite  expression  in  reply. 

The  delegates  assembled  in  Buckingham  Palace  were 
shown  singly,  though  in  quick  succession,  into  the  recep¬ 
tion  room  where  they  passed  before  the  King  and  Queen 
who  were  seated.  Standing  behind  their  Majesties  were 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Princess  (the  present  George 
V  and  Queen  Mary)  and  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family.  As  each  guest  approached  the  royal  group,  his 
name  was  announced  and  he  bowed  low  to  the  seated 
monarchs  who  bowed  slightly  in  return.  The  guest  then 
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proceeded  straight  ahead  and  left  the  room  by  another 
door.  Later  the  guests  reassembled,  the  King  and  Queen 
joined  them  and  moved  about  separately  speaking  in  a 
friendly  way  with  all.  After  a  short  time  they  retired, 
whereupon  tea  was  served  to  the  guests  and  the  ceremony 
was  complete. 

My  wife  with  our  three  children  had  preceded  me  to 
Holland.  I  now  joined  them  at  Amsterdam  and  as  my 
time  was  very  limited,  we  spent  not  more  than  ten  days  in 
seeing  Holland,  Belgium  and  France,  arriving  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  early  in  July  where  the  family  was  to  remain 
through  the  summer.  Thinking  I  might  not  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  Europe  again,  I  decided  to  sail  from 
Genoa  in  order  to  get  a  glimpse  of  as  many  countries  as 
possible  en  route.  I  went  through  the  mountains  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  by  day,  stopped  at  Lake  Maggiore  for  a  night, 
spent  a  day  in  Milan  and  planned  to  arrive  in  Genoa  just 
the  night  before  my  ship  (the  Cretic )  was  to  sail.  On  the 
train  I  had  a  compartment  alone  and  the  friendly  con¬ 
ductor  explained,  chiefly  by  realistic  gestures,  that  I  could 
stretch  out  comfortably  and  sleep  and  that  he  would  wake 
me  when  we  reached  the  end  of  our  journey  at  exactly 
midnight. 

I  was  awakened  as  my  train  came  to  a  stop  in  a  large 
brilliantly  lighted  station.  My  watch  showed  i  o’clock. 
That  meant  but  one  thing.  The  conductor  had  forgotten 
me  and  I  had  slept  right  on  through  Genoa  where  we 
were  due  at  12  o’clock.  Obviously  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  leave  the  train  and  catch  another  back  to  Genoa.  Still 
seeing  nothing  of  the  conductor,  I  seized  my  bag  and  hur¬ 
ried  from  the  train.  As  I  passed  out  the  train  gate,  the 
gate-man  glanced  at  my  ticket  and  burst  into  wild  excite- 
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ment.  Amid  a  torrent  of  Italian,  he  seized  my  arm  and 
tried  to  lead  me  back  toward  the  train  I  had  just  left.  But 
at  that  moment  the  train  could  be  seen  disappearing 
around  a  curve.  The  man  gave  a  tragic  groan,  released  me 
and  allowed  me  to  step  out  on  the  sidewalk.  There  he 
began  to  harangue  the  half  dozen  station  attendants  and 
townspeople  lounging  about.  He  pointed  to  me  and  de¬ 
scribed  with  intense  excitement  what  had  happened.  Then 
he  explained  to  me  over  and  over  what  I  must  do,  but  not 
a  word  did  I  understand.  More  people  gathered  around. 
Each  newcomer  in  turn  who  pushed  into  the  growing 
crowd,  had  to  have  the  matter  explained  and  then  tried  to 
tell  me  what  it  was  all  about.  I  tried  to  conjure  up  some 
words  of  French  or  German  which  might  be  of  some  use. 
Complete  failure.  I  might  as  well  have  been  a  deaf  mute. 

Swinging  along  the  street  came  an  intelligent  looking, 
well  dressed  young  fellow.  He  stopped,  pushed  into  the 
crowd,  heard  the  gate-man’s  story,  tried  to  explain  to  me, 
saw  it  was  of  no  use,  suddenly  smiled  at  me  reassuringly, 
took  me  by  the  arm  in  a  friendly  manner  and  urged  me 
gently  along  the  street.  The  crowd,  chattering  and  ex¬ 
cited  followed.  Members  struggled  for  the  opportunity  to 
carry  my  bag.  I  was  swept  along  in  a  hurricane  of  gay 
good  will.  Without  a  glimmer  of  understanding  I  yielded 
to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  Presently  we  left  the  lighted 
zone  about  the  railway  station  and  passed  into  dark 
streets.  It  was  now  half  past  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Not  a  trace  of  light  shone  from  any  building.  On  we  went 
turning  corners,  winding  about  narrow  streets,  stumbling 
in  the  darkness.  We  passed  through  a  densely  black  tun¬ 
nel  under  a  railway  embankment  and  came  out  into  a  sort 
of  open  square  with  dim  lights.  Here  we  found  several 
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parked  horse-cabs  of  the  open  barouche  variety,  the  drivers 
all  soundly  sleeping.  My  guide  awoke  a  driver  and  en¬ 
gaged  him  in  animated  talk  in  which  my  large  body-guard 
participated.  Then  suddenly  tossing  my  bag  into  the  cab, 
my  friend  helped  me  into  the  vehicle,  took  my  hand  in  a 
warm  grasp,  bowed  and  the  entire  crowd  cheered  as  the 
cab  rolled  away  into  the  night. 

Out  of  the  lighted  space,  we  passed  into  unlighted  roads 
which  ran  through  fields.  The  driver  said  not  a  word. 
Presently  on  my  right  I  saw  a  large,  dark  body  of  water 
and  realized  that  in  this  strange  way  I  was  experiencing 
my  first  glimpse  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  lazy 
swishing  of  the  water  upon  the  beach  added  to  the  loneli¬ 
ness  of  the  scene.  We  skirted  the  shore,  passing  between 
a  lighthouse  and  the  sea,  and  were  traversing  a  stretch  of 
densely  dark  road  when  a  door  was  thrown  open  in  a  low 
building  and  a  bar  of  dazzling  light  shot  out.  Two  men 
called  to  my  driver  who  stopped  and  sat  silent.  Mounting 
the  cab  steps,  one  on  each  side,  these  men  seized  my 
traveling  bag  and  began  talking  rapidly  to  me  in  Italian. 
One  of  them  tried  the  lock  on  the  bag  which  opened 
readily.  With  a  profound  sigh  of  relief  I  understood. 
These  were  customs  officers  and  not  outlaws.  Finding 
nothing  dutiable,  they  closed  the  bag,  said  something  in  a 
pleasant  tone  and  we  drove  on.  We  were  now  entering  a 
town.  The  streets  improved  in  appearance,  paved  and 
well  lighted.  At  last  we  entered  a  great  square  surrounded 
by  fine  buildings,  in  its  center  an  imposing  monument. 
With  a  flourish  the  driver  brought  his  cab  to  a  stop  at  the 
foot  of  a  flight  of  steps.  A  great  door  swung  open  in  a 
blaze  of  light  and  a  dapper  young  man  came  running 
down  to  meet  me. 
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“Good  morning,”  said  he  in  the  best  of  English.  “You 
are  early.” 

“Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  where  I  am?”  I 
asked. 

He  laughed.  “That  is  an  odd  question,”  he  said.  “This 
is  the  Victoria  Hotel  in  Genoa.  And  may  I  ask  where  you 
are  coming  from  at  this  hour?” 

“That’s  exactly  what  I  want  to  know,”  I  answered. 

The  explanation  was  simple  enough.  While  I  slept  on 
the  train  it  had  lost  time  and  was  more  than  an  hour  late. 
I  awoke  and  left  the  train  hurriedly  in  the  conviction  that 
I  had  gone  an  hour  beyond  my  destination,  when  the 
train  made  an  unusual  stop  at  a  small  town  some  miles 
before  it  reached  Genoa.  The  kindly,  vociferous  group 
which  surrounded  me  at  the  station  had  taken  me  reso¬ 
lutely  in  hand,  put  me  into  a  cab  and  sent  me  on  my  way. 

Next  day  I  sailed  for  home,  but  my  adventures  were  not 
yet  ended.  Our  ship  paused  for  a  day  at  Naples  to  take  on 
passengers  and  cargo.  It  anchored  well  out  in  the  bay 
while  passengers  were  carried  between  ship  and  dock  in 
row-boats.  I  went  ashore  for  a  first  glimpse  of  Naples  and 
wandered  around  the  crescent  rim  of  the  harbor  until  I 
reached  the  great  picturesque  ruin  of  Castel  del  Ovo.  Here 
I  conceived  the  idea  that  instead  of  walking  back  in  the 
heat  to  the  dock,  I  would  get  a  boatman  right  there  at  the 
steps  of  the  Castel  who  would  row  me  direct  to  my  ship 
as  it  was  time  to  go  aboard.  I  approached  a  sturdy  chap 
who  sat  idly  by  his  row-boat  and  said  “Quanto?”  (how 
much),  having  by  this  time  learned  several  words,  point¬ 
ing  out  to  my  ship  anchored  probably  a  mile  from  shore. 
He  seemed  pleased  and  said  he  would  take  me  for  “tre 
lire”  (three  liras),  about  sixty  cents.  I  climbed  in  and  we 
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had  a  delightful  voyage.  As  we  drew  near  the  ship  the 
boatman  stopped  rowing,  laid  down  his  oars  with  an  air 
of  infinite  leisure  and  said  significantly  “cinque  lire”  (five 
liras).  I  replied  “tre”  holding  up  three  fingers.  He  shook 
his  head,  held  up  five  fingers,  said  “cinque.” 

So  there  we  sat  in  an  almost  wordless  duel.  The  amount 
involved  was  trifling  but  I  objected  strenuously  to  such 
bald  robbery.  The  ship  began  to  sound  its  whistle,  warn¬ 
ing  all  passengers  that  the  sailing  hour  had  come.  Other 
boatmen  rowed  alongside  and  reviled  me.  Passengers 
rowing  out  from  the  dock  passed  near  and  grinned  at  my 
discomfiture.  My  boatman  seemed  to  be  quite  at  his  ease. 
The  rascal  knew  he  had  only  to  wait.  My  obstinacy  died 
hard.  When  I  saw  the  sailors  getting  ready  to  take  up  the 
gangway,  I  held  out  a  five  lire  coin.  The  boatman  thanked 
me  as  politely  as  though  I  had  given  him  a  generous  tip 
and  in  five  minutes  I  was  safely  aboard  ship. 

Following  my  return  home  I  plunged  into  an  unusually 
heavy  winter’s  work  in  Chicago.  While  my  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Red  Cross  continued,  the  subject  of  joining 
its  staff  was  scarcely  mentioned.  The  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Charities  and  Correction  met  in  the  Spring  of  1908 
at  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Social  workers  of  all  sorts  found  their  common  meeting 
ground  at  the  annual  gathering  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  Groups  of  those  banded  together  because  of  special 
interest  in  children,  or  the  blind,  or  the  insane  or  cripples 
or  family  distress  or  other  forms  of  helplessness  or  need, 
held  their  own  meetings,  but  all  united  in  general  assem¬ 
blies  for  considering  the  discussion  of  broad  topics  of  basic 
interest  to  all.  The  National  Conference  was,  therefore,  a 
swarming  hive  of  social  activity.  At  certain  hours  several 
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separate  meetings  would  be  in  progress  at  the  same  time 
in  scattered  halls  and  then  at  another  hour,  all  those 
groups  would  unite  in  a  single  body.  The  National  Con¬ 
ference  was  in  fact  actively  concerned  in  any  form  of 
benevolence.  Workers  laid  their  plans  and  saved  their 
money  all  the  year  in  order  to  be  able  to  attend  the  Con¬ 
ference  for  a  week  of  mental  and  physical  refreshment. 
There  kindred  spirits  foregathered,  friendships  were  wid¬ 
ened,  new  ideas  of  work  discussed  and  often  plans  were 
made  for  improving  one’s  professional  connections.  The 
informal  contacts  and  associations  about  the  hotels  and  at 
friendly  gatherings  were  of  scarcely  less  importance  than 
the  program  of  the  Conference  itself.  In  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  United  States  these  annual  assemblies  offered  the 
one  universal  opportunity  of  opening  wide  the  gates  which 
during  the  year  confine  every  worker  within  his  own 
particular  compartment  of  lifeA 
At  the  Conference  at  Richmond,  two  events  made  mem¬ 
orable  history  for  me.  One  was  my  election  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Conference  itself,  an  honor  much  valued  in 
the  realm  of  social  work.  I  was  to  preside  the  following 
year  at  the  Conference  which  was  to  meet  in  Buffalo. 
The  second  event  began  with  an  invitation  to  dine  one 
evening  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Willard,  a  public 
spirited  citizen,  later  to  serve  the  Government  as  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Spain.  At  the  time  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Willard, 
but  was  informed  that  other  of  the  conference  people 
would  be  present.  When  I  arrived  I  found  assembled 

*  Today  under  the  title  of  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  this  great 
annual  gathering,  vastly  grown  in  membership  and  in  multitude  of  interests, 
is  rolling  up  like  a  snow  ball.  Its  bulk  and  complexity  have  become  problems 
which  sometimes  seem  to  threaten  many  of  the  values  of  the  earlier  and 
simpler  meetings. 
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Miss  Boardman,  Mr.  de  Forest,  John  M.  Glenn,  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond  and  one  or  two 
others. 

It  was  a  frame-up.  I  was  surrounded,  swamped,  over¬ 
whelmed.  The  time  had  come.  I  must  yield  to  the  logic 
of  the  situation  and  cast  in  my  lot  with  the  Red  Cross. 
Mr.  de  Forest  struck  the  final  blow.  Fie  knew  that  I 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  accepting  in  salary  from  the  Red 
Cross  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  total  income  as  would 
justify  my  transfer  to  Washington.  This  hesitation  he 
now  swept  away  by  proposing  on  behalf  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  to  underwrite  my  salary  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  His  generous  offer  turned  the  scale.  I  accepted 
the  Red  Cross  post  of  National  Director,  created  for  me, 
and  agreed  to  begin  my  work  on  the  first  of  October,  1908. 


On  the  writer’s  retirement  from  his  Chicago  post,  he  was  succeeded  by- 
Alexander  Wilson,  experienced  in  social  work  in  the  East;  but  a  movement 
toward  a  consolidation  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities  with  the  Relief  and  Aid 
Society  was  so  far  advanced  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  term  of  service  was  com¬ 
paratively  brief.  The  two  agencies  then  were  merged  and  became  the  “United 
Charities,”  now  grown  to  notable  strength  and  vast  usefulness.  Sherman  C. 
Kingsley,  who  had  for  several  years  been  director  of  the  Relief  and  Aid  So¬ 
ciety,  became  executive  head  of  the  consolidated  society  and  upon  his  re¬ 
tirement  a  few  years  later  was  succeeded  by  Eugene  T.  Lies,  who  had  long 
been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities.  After  five  or  six  years 
Mr.  Lies  transferred  his  activities  to  the  great  agency  now  known  as  the 
National  Recreation  Association  and  was  succeeded  in  the  United  Charities 
by  Joel  T.  Hunter,  who  since  that  time  has  continued  ably  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  that  organization. 


IX 


A  New  Era  Opens 

In  the  City  of  Washington,  October  ist,  1908,  was  a  day 
of  drenching  rain.  A  solid  roof  of  dark  gray  cloud  seemed 
to  press  down  upon  the  earth  in  sullen  menace.  Cabs 
swished  along  splashing  the  few  pedestrians  at  the  cross¬ 
ings.  Bright  leaves  of  early  Autumn  were  beaten  down 
and  lay  sodden  under  foot — and  this  on  an  occasion  when 
nature  should  have  been  gay  and  smiling,  for  was  not  this 
the  day  on  which  I  was  to  take  up  my  new  work  in  our 
beautiful  national  capital  ?  As  I  made  my  way  toward  the 
Red  Cross  office  that  morning  the  dreary  scene  well  sym¬ 
bolized  my  own  spirit.  I  stood  a  little  while  under  a  shel¬ 
tering  tree  in  Lafayette  Square  and  looked  across  at  the 
gloomy  granite  structure  of  the  State,  War  and  Navy 
building  in  which  the  Red  Cross  had  its  National  Head¬ 
quarters.  Here  I  was,  abandoning  a  position  of  demon¬ 
strated  usefulness,  surrounded  by  tried  friends  in  a  con¬ 
genial  atmosphere,  for  a  post  just  created,  its  possibilities 
unknown,  its  duties  wholly  undefined,  its  financial  sta¬ 
bility  precarious,  its  officers  and  staff  strangers,  with  the 
exception  of  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman  and  Robert  W. 
de  Forest.  As  I  thought  of  these  two,  I  felt  my  confidence 
returning.  Mr.  de  Forest  serene,  wise,  firm  as  granite; 
Miss  Boardman,  enthusiastic,  dynamic,  driving  through  or 
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around  all  obstacles,  the  mainspring  of  the  organization. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Building, 
in  Room  341,  I  came  to  my  destination  and  opened  the 
door.  The  entire  Red  Cross  staff  was  present  and  hard 
at  work.  Against  the  right  wall  at  a  small,  ancient,  roll¬ 
top  desk  sat  Miss  Boardman.  Against  the  left  wall  were 
two  flat-top  desks,  one  occupied  by  Charles  L.  Magee, 
secretary  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  other  by  the  office  stenog¬ 
rapher.  Between  the  two  windows  opening  on  the  court, 
opposite  the  door,  was  a  larger  roll-top  desk  at  which  sat  a 
man  who  had  been  working  for  a  year  as  a  specialist  in 
building  up  membership.  His  year  had  ended  the  preced¬ 
ing  day  and  he  was  now  clearing  his  desk  which  was 
henceforth  to  be  mine.  A  long  table  stood  in  the  center  of 
the  room  leaving  a  narrow  passage  in  which  to  move 
about.  Miss  Boardman  was,  of  course,  a  volunteer.  Mr. 
Magee,  the  stenographer  and  I  were  salaried.  The  mem¬ 
bership  specialist  had  been  paid  $5,000  for  his  year’s  work. 
He  had  increased  the  membership  by  approximately 
5,000,  bringing  the  total  as  of  that  date  to  13,000. 

The  Red  Cross  at  that  time  had  a  nucleus  of  $53,558-75 
in  its  endowment  fund.  In  the  proceedings  accompanying 
the  relinquishment  of  Red  Cross  control  by  Miss  Clara 
Barton  in  1904  and  its  reorganization  under  a  new  Federal 
charter,  certain  questions  of  property  ownership  arose. 
One  of  these  questions  related  to  an  item  of  real  estate  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Eventually  this  question  was 
settled  in  favor  of  the  new  administration  and  the  prop¬ 
erty,  a  stone  quarry,  was  sold  for  $13,000.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  this  sum  which  at  that  time  seemed  quite  large  ? 
Should  it  be  expended  in  organization  and  operating  ex¬ 
penses  or  held  in  reserve  as  a  permanent  fund  ?  Then  and 
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there  the  Endowment  Fund  was  created  with  $13,000  as 
its  nest  egg. 

Income  for  support  of  the  organization  came  then  as 
now  from  membership  dues,  of  which  the  full  amount  was 
paid  to  National  Headquarters;  from  interest  on  the  en¬ 
dowment  fund  and  from  personal  contributions,  at  that 
time  chiefly  from  friends  of  Miss  Boardman.  As  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  constricted  scope  of  its  financial  operations  I  may 
say  that  during  my  first  year  with  the  Red  Cross  the  total 
income  of  the  organization  applicable  to  ordinary  ex¬ 
penses  was  approximately  $20,000. 

For  an  organization  of  such  meager  resources,  the  pon¬ 
derous  machinery  provided  for  in  the  new  charter  and  the 
formidable  objects  set  forth  impressively  in  that  charter, 
may  have  seemed  to  some  critics  rather  incongruous. 
With  Mr.  Taft  at  the  head  and  Mr.  de  Forest  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  with  a  Central  Committee  of  eighteen  members  of 
whom  six  were  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  represent  the  Government;  with  a  Board  of  In¬ 
corporators  of  sixty-five  eminent  citizens  representing  the 
country  at  large;  with  an  annual  audit  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  and  a  report  to  Congress — gaze  on  all  this 
“front”  and  then  look  into  Room  341,  State,  War  and 
Navy  Building,  and  see  Miss  Boardman  and  three  paid 
employees,  a  handful  of  decrepit  furniture  and  a  total  an¬ 
nual  income  of  $20,000! 

The  real  explanation  of  the  apparent  incongruity  lay, 
of  course,  in  this:  that  in  going  to  Congress  for  a  charter 
it  was  necessary  to  look  far  beyond  the  small  current  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  moment  and  construct  a  foundation  suf¬ 
ficiently  broad  and  deep  to  support  the  future  structure  of 
the  Red  Cross  whatever  proportions  that  structure  might 
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eventually  attain,  and  an  administrative  scheme  suf¬ 
ficiently  comprehensive  and  flexible  to  meet  the  demands 
which  the  years  were  sure  to  bring.  When  one  regards 
the  huge  administrative  organization  of  the  Red  Cross 
today,  and  the  tremendous  extent  and  variety  of  its  oper¬ 
ations,  one  can  but  be  struck  by  the  sagacity  and  far¬ 
sightedness  of  those  who  formulated  its  charter.  Today 
there  exists  no  such  apparent  incongruity  as  may  have 
been  criticized  twenty-five  years  ago. 

What  I  am  setting  down  in  these  pages  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  history  of  the  Red  Cross,  all  linked  up  and  chrono¬ 
logically  complete,  covering  the  quarter  century  of  my 
direct  participation  in  it.  My  hope  is,  out  of  my  memory, 
to  recall  significant  incidents,  activities  and  developments 
which  seem  to  stand  as  milestones,  marking  the  progress 
of  the  Red  Cross — a  progress  which  in  my  estimation  has 
been  unique  in  the  world’s  records  of  philanthropic 
agencies.  This  means  that  I  shall  omit  more  of  the  history 
of  the  Red  Cross  than  I  shall  include;  that  I  shall  omit 
most  of  the  names  of  those  good  people,  both  officials  and 
rank  and  file,  paid  and  volunteer  alike,  without  whose 
loyal  devotion  our  great  organization  could  not  have 
achieved  its  present  proud  position.  Many  of  my  friends 
and  colleagues,  whose  names  and  accomplishments  must 
constitute  an  integral  part  of  any  adequate  history  of  the 
Red  Cross,  will  not  find  themselves  mentioned  in  these 
reminiscences.  Their  fine  work  and  fine  spirit  deserve  and 
I  trust  in  good  time  will  receive  recognition.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  that  noble  breed  which  knows  that  that  ancient 
proverb,  “Virtue  is  its  own  reward,”  is  more  than  an  empty 
saying. 

Because  my  new  position  in  the  Red  Cross  had  not  been 
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defined,  the  title  of  National  Director  did  not  for  some 
time  very  closely  indicate  what  my  responsibilities  were 
to  be.  The  little  group  at  headquarters — Miss  Boardman, 
Mr.  Magee  and  myself — worked  in  constant  consultation 
and  contact  and  in  the  greatest  amity.  But  Miss  Board- 
man  was  the  chief;  make  no  mistake  about  that.  Her 
only  official  position  was  as  one  of  the  eighteen  members 
of  the  Central  Committee.  Notwithstanding  this  lack  of 
nominal  position,  her  voice  was  the  voice  of  authority  in 
the  country  at  large  as  well  as  inside  the  organization  in 
all  that  pertained  to  the  Red  Cross.  President  Taft,  with 
his  inimitable  chuckle,  took  his  Red  Cross  orders  from  her. 
The  chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  committee 
itself,  which  seldom  met,  and  the  seven  members  of  that 
committee  who  constituted  the  executive  committee  and 
met  more  frequently,  confined  themselves  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  registering  and  approving  her  decisions  and 
recommendations.  Her  mind  flickered  like  lightning 
around  and  through  any  subject  which  arose  for  consider¬ 
ation  and  her  opinion  or  decision  came  almost  instantly. 
She  was  peculiarly  receptive  to  new  ideas,  welcomed  them 
cordially  and  was  flatteringly  ready  to  listen  to  the  sug¬ 
gestions  and  opinions  of  others  if  they  were  presented 
before  she  had  made  up  her  mind.  But  once  her  mind  was 
made  up  it  became  virtually  unchangeable.  It  used  to  be 
said,  not  in  her  hearing,  that  her  mind  was  like  concrete; 
it  was  plastic  and  responsive  before  it  hardened,  but  once 
fixed  it  could  not  be  changed.  If  shattered  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  blow,  every  resulting  fragment  would  retain 
some  fraction  of  the  original  mould. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  slow  in  thought  and  action.  My 
mind  frequently  changes  and  I  am  inclined  to  be  argu- 
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mentative.  It  might,  therefore,  have  been  doubted  whether 
I  would  find  my  new  place  in  the  Red  Cross  congenial. 
Naturally  there  were  moments  of  trial  for  all  of  us;  but 
I  can  say  here  that  my  work  in  the  Red  Cross  has  been, 
from  my  first  hour  of  it,  congenial  and  productive  of  im¬ 
mense  satisfaction.  For  this  result  I  am  in  very  great 
measure  indebted  to  those  years  of  close  association  with 
Miss  Boardman  to  whose  sympathy  and  patience  and 
friendship  I  owe  much  of  whatever  success  has  fallen  to 
my  lot.  And  here,  perhaps,  is  an  appropriate  place  for  me 
to  give  it  as  my  full  conviction  that  her  benignant  dictator¬ 
ship  was  exactly  what  was  required  to  carry  the  Red  Cross 
through  its  years  of  weakness  and  development  to  the 
point  where  it  was  ready  to  leap  into  its  full  stride  in  the 
supreme  crisis  of  the  World  War. 

Three  months  after  beginning  work  at  Washington  I 
went  to  San  Francisco  where,  in  January,  1909,  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  representatives  of  the  old  relief  committee,  the 
last  remaining  shreds  of  the  great  earthquake  relief  task 
were  disposed  of  and  the  relief  operation  officially  closed. 
In  that  city  for  the  first  time  I  had  fully  realized  what  an 
unbelievable  difference  in  the  aspect  and  morale  of  a  dis¬ 
aster-stricken  community  is  accomplished  by  simply  clear¬ 
ing  away  the  rubbish  of  destruction.  There  and  many 
times  since  then  this  fact  has  impressed  me.  Nothing, 
unless  it  be  a  battle-field,  can  be  more  depressing  than  the 
scene  of  desolation  left  by  a  great  earthquake,  fire  or  flood. 
Everything  appears  lost  or  hopelessly  involved  in  destruc¬ 
tion.  People  clamber  sadly  about  the  heaped-up  ruins  of 
their  homes  trying  to  recover  any  article  of  use  not  com¬ 
pletely  demolished.  Curious  strangers  prowl  about  often 
furtively  searching  for  souvenirs.  Then  let  the  streets  be 
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cleared  and  the  chaotic  debris  carted  away  from  the  ruins 
and  the  sense  of  irreparable  loss  vanishes.  It  then  be¬ 
comes  possible  to  survey  the  actual  conditions.  Founda¬ 
tions  and  walls  are  found  intact,  valued  personal  belong¬ 
ings  are  discovered  to  be  capable  of  use,  perhaps  after 
repairs.  It  is  found  possible  to  construct  shelters  quickly  by 
utilizing  the  foundations  and  remaining  solid  walls.  A 
new  roof  and  a  chimney  or  two  often  will  make  habitable 
a  home  which  seemed  damaged  beyond  repair  before  the 
debris  was  cleared  away.  The  distressed  population  now 
no  longer  clogs  the  streets  in  idle  misery  but  is  hard  at 
work  salvaging  its  belongings,  getting  re-established  and 
setting  up,  no  matter  how  temporarily,  some  sort  of  homes. 
Idleness  is  succeeded  by  activity  and  a  new  spirit  of  hope 
and  optimism  appears. 

I  have  sometimes  been  half  inclined  to  believe  that  a 
disaster-shattered  community  is  half  way  on  the  road  to 
recovery  when  the  debris  has  been  removed  from  the 
scene.  From  that  moment  there  is  a  tendency  to  look  for¬ 
ward  with  hope  instead  of  backward  with  despair. 

An  era  of  extreme  rebuilding  activity  had  given  San 
Francisco  an  appearance  of  abounding  prosperity  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  in  January,  1909.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  from  insurance  companies  and  new  loans  had 
poured  into  the  community,  the  city  was  being  rebuilt 
with  unexampled  speed  on  a  much  more  impressive  scale 
than  before,  an  army  of  workmen  was  employed  at  high 
wages,  stores  and  shops  were  crowded  with  customers. 
The  areas  denuded  by  the  fire  were  disappearing  like 
magic  and  by  common  consent  the  people  were  trying  to 
forget  the  great  tragedy  of  April  18th,  1906. 

After  the  fire  had  burned  itself  out,  there  remained 
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standing  upon  the  crest  of  Nob  Hill  a  beautiful  marble 
arch.  The  handsome  home  of  which  it  had  been  the  en¬ 
trance  had  disappeared.  When  the  debris  on  this  spot  had 
been  removed  the  arch  stood  in  conspicuous  dignity  and 
beauty.  If  one  stood  just  behind  it  he  saw,  framed  by  its 
opening,  an  amazing  picture  of  the  burned  business  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  city,  far  below.  James  D.  Phelan  caused  this 
arch,  which  could  not  remain  on  its  original  site  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  shore  of  a  tiny  lake  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 
Today  one  may  look  across  the  quiet  water  at  the  gleam¬ 
ing  arch  and  its  scarcely  less  gleaming  reflection.  Upon 
the  arch  Mr.  Phelan  caused  to  be  carved  the  words,  “The 
Portal  of  the  Past.” 

When  the  relief  operation  had  been  closed  and  all  obli¬ 
gations  paid,  the  San  Francisco  relief  committee’s  treasury 
contained  an  unexpended  balance  of  approximately  $70,- 
000.  Ensued  much  discussion  of  the  wisest  disposition  to 
be  made  of  this  sum.  Eventually  it  was  decided  to  present 
it  to  the  Red  Cross.  A  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Phelan 
was  chairman,  journeyed  to  Washington  and  in  an  in¬ 
formal  little  ceremony  and  with  a  graceful  speech  ex¬ 
pressing  San  Francisco’s  gratitude  handed  to  Miss  Board- 
man  a  check  for  the  full  amount.  Into  the  Endowment 
Fund  it  went. 

While  in  attendance  upon  a  conference  held  in  St.  Louis 
in  1904,  I  was  informed  that  steps  were  being  taken  to 
organize  a  national  tuberculosis  association  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  and  was  tactfully  sounded  as  to 
whether  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  its  position  of  execu¬ 
tive  secretary.  This  tentative  approach  made  a  keen  ap¬ 
peal  to  me.  Two  members  of  my  immediate  family  had 
fallen  victims  of  the  “white  plague”  and  my  interest  was 
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strong  in  the  awakening  and  rapidly  expanding  move¬ 
ment  to  bring  it  under  control.  Many  State  and  local 
tuberculosis  societies  had  already  been  organized  and  it 
was  to  be  the  function  of  the  national  society  to  bind  to¬ 
gether  these  scattered  agencies  to  promote  the  formation 
of  others  and  to  offer  itself  as  a  center  about  which  the 
entire  movement  could  pivot.  But  my  extremely  difficult 
work  in  Chicago  had  not  at  that  time  reached  the  point 
of  development  at  which  I  could  have  honorably  left  it, 
or  so  it  seemed  to  me,  and  my  departure  at  that  period 
would  have  been  an  abandonment  of  the  loyal  friends 
who  were  providing  the  money  and  the  counsel  essential 
to  success. 

My  answer  to  the  new  proposal  was  accordingly  in  the 
negative.  And  perhaps  I  may  add  that  time  long  ago 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  decision.  Dr.  Livingston 
Farrand  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  executive  secretary¬ 
ship  of  the  new  association.  A  better  man  could  not  have 
been  found.  Farrand  has  in  most  unusual  measure  the 
combination  of  scientific  background,  initiative,  energy 
and  genial  personality  required  for  the  formidable  task 
which  he  undertook.  I  sometimes  shudder  when  I  think 
of  what  might  have  been  the  history  of  that  great  organi¬ 
zation  had  its  destiny  been  committed  to  my  hands. 

Upon  joining  the  staff  of  the  Red  Cross  toward  the  end 
of  1908,  I  found  interest  in  tuberculosis  work  unabated, 
but  no  definite  plan  of  action  adopted.  The  field,  in  fact, 
was  so  well  occupied  by  specialized  societies  by  that  time 
that  doubt  existed  whether  the  Red  Cross  could  wisely 
enter  it.  However,  it  was  decided  to  await  the  outcome  of 
a  local  experiment  for  which  Miss  Emily  Bissell  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  had  obtained  the  Red  Cross  approval. 
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This  was  the  printing  and  sale  of  a  stamp  bearing  the  red 
cross,  to  be  sold  at  the  Christmas  season,  the  proceeds  to  be 
devoted  to  the  support  of  tuberculosis  work  in  Delaware. 
The  Red  Cross  had  a  small  local  organization  in  Wilming¬ 
ton,  of  which  Miss  Bissell  was  the  moving  spirit.  She  had 
been  led  to  this  experiment  through  reading  an  article  by 
Jacob  Riis,  in  which  the  sale  of  Christmas  stamps  in  Den¬ 
mark,  for  the  support  of  charitable  work,  was  enthusi¬ 
astically  described. 

The  venture  proved  popular  beyond  expectations  and 
National  Headquarters  decided  to  carry  the  experiment 
into  a  larger  field.  We  therefore  began  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  nationalizing  the  distribution  of  Christmas 
stamps  in  1909.  Two  fundamental  decisions  were  taken  at 
the  start:  First,  the  Red  Cross  itself  would  undertake  no 
care  or  treatment  of  tuberculosis  patients,  but  would  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  raising  funds  for  the  support  of  recognized 
anti-tuberculosis  organizations;  second,  it  would  not  set 
up  an  extensive  and  expensive  selling  organization,  but 
would  make  the  tuberculosis  societies  themselves  its  sell¬ 
ing  agents.  Each  selling  agent  would  retain  the  entire 
proceeds  from  its  sales,  less  20  per  cent  which  it  would 
return  to  the  Red  Cross  to  cover  the  cost  incurred  by  the 
latter  in  designing,  printing  and  distributing  the  stamps. 

The  Christmas  stamp  idea  seized  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  tuberculosis  societies  and  of  the  public.  It  was  a 
comparatively  painless  method  of  raising  money.  No  one 
could  have  foreseen  its  surprising  popularity.  The  Red 
Cross  embarked  upon  the  scheme  with  no  idea  of  realiz¬ 
ing  any  profit  for  the  support  of  its  own  work.  The  20 
per  cent  set  apart  to  cover  actual  expenses  brought  in  an 
excess  from  the  beginning.  After  two  years  this  percentage 
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was  reduced  to  12%,  and  after  two  years  more  to  10  per 
cent. 

At  the  request  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  name 
of  the  “stamp”  was  changed  to  “seal”  after  several  years. 
As  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  upon  mail  matter,  the  de¬ 
partment  feared  the  public  might  mistake  it  for  postage 
and  believed  the  change  of  name  would  tend  to  prevent 
such  confusion.  Eventually  the  gigantic  demands  of  the 
World  War  upon  the  resources  and  strength  of  the  Red 
Cross  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  Christmas  Seal  system  to  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  which  since  1919  has 
maintained  it.  I  shall  not  quote  many  statistics  here,  but 
the  following  figures  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  which  the  little  one  cent  “sticker”  has  played  in 
the  warfare  against  tuberculosis. 

In  the  first  decade  the  approximate  total  sales  were:  First 
year,  $84,500;  Red  Cross  percentage,  $16,900;  net  to  the 
Red  Cross,  $4,500.  The  fifth  year  total  sales  $385,000;  Red 
Cross  percentage,  $39,000;  net  to  Red  Cross,  $9,000.  In  the 
tenth  year  the  sales  mounted  to  $1,500,000;  Red  Cross  per¬ 
centage,  $146,000;  net  to  Red  Cross,  $97,000.  The  total  for 
the  first  ten  years  was  $5,652,500;  Red  Cross  percentage, 
$496,800;  net  to  Red  Cross,  $285,900. 

As  a  source  of  revenue  the  Christmas  Seals  do  not  seem 
to  lose  their  magic.  From  the  National  Tuberculosis  As¬ 
sociation  I  am  in  receipt  of  figures  showing  the  total  sales 
during  the  five  years  ending  with  1932  as  follows:  1928, 
$5,467,227.89;  1929,  $5,541,584.19;  1930,  $5,312,541.40; 
1931,  $4,527,664.39;  1932,  $3,520,481.90  (returns  not  com¬ 
plete)  ;  and  the  grand  total,  $24,369,499.77. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  twenty-five  years  the 
seal  has  provided  the  chief  financial  support  for  the  tre- 
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mendous  work  against  tuberculosis  which  has  covered  the 
entire  area  of  the  United  States  with  a  closely-knit  network 
of  intensive  educational  activity  and  has  witnessed  the  re¬ 
cession  of  its  mortality  rate  from  the  highest  to  seventh 
place  among  the  diseases  which  afflict  the  American 
people.  The  Red  Cross  may  well  feel  a  sense  of  pride  in 
the  knowledge  that  it  has  shared  in  this  mighty  beneficient 
movement. 


X 


Eager  Pioneering  Days 

A  flash  of  incredible  inspiration  gave  the  Pved  Cross  its 
emblem  and  its  name.  Wherever  in  the  whole  v/orld  that 
emblem  and  name  are  found  their  meaning  is  understood : 
the  relief  of  suffering  humanity,  pity  and  help  for  the 
helpless,  the  binding  up  of  wounds.  On  rich  and  poor, 
slave  and  free,  black  and  brown  and  yellow  and  white, 
the  Red  Cross  sheds  its  warm,  healing  rays  nor  knows 
any  distinction  among  them. 

In  the  swift  years  between  the  San  Francisco  fire  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  the  American  Red  Cross 
met  its  widening  opportunities  with  outstretched  arms.  In 
its  new  incarnation  it  was  young,  eager,  unafraid,  impa¬ 
tient  of  delays,  sensing  its  latent  powers.  Great  tasks  lay 
just  ahead.  We  were  few  in  number,  our  resources  were 
absurdly  small  at  the  beginning;  but  we  bore  a  great  name, 
had  a  noble  historical  background  and  the  future  streamed 
down  the  years  in  golden  vistas. 

All  day  I  have  been  at  home  nursing  a  mild  attack  of 
bronchitis  and  reading  letters  and  reports  and  memoranda 
dragged  out  of  the  Red  Cross  archives  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  I  have  been  living  over  again  our  hopes  and 
struggles  and  triumphs  and  disappointments.  I  have 
realized  again  how  slowly  we  seemed  to  grow,  how  re¬ 
luctantly  the  public  seemed  to  yield  to  our  eloquence, 
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our  educational  campaigns;  how  heavily  we  were  handi¬ 
capped  by  meager  funds  and  an  inadequate  staff. 

Now,  I  rub  my  eyes,  clear  the  mist  from  my  memories 
and,  looking  back  through  the  years,  smile  at  those  days 
of  anxiety.  In  truth,  I  am  amazed  at  the  speed  with  which 
the  Red  Cross  grew.  Its  development  was  astonishing. 
The  ten  years  beginning  with  1906  were  bursting  with 
lusty  growth.  Happily  our  foundations  were  broad  and 
deep.  The  decade  started  us  off  with  the  powerful  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  San  Francisco  disaster  and  drew  us  on  with 
compelling  power  to  face  the  gigantic  responsibilities  of 
the  World  War.  We  were  swept  forward  on  a  flood-tide 
of  opportunity. 

Problems  of  organization  confronted  us  on  all  sides  in 
the  Autumn  of  1908.  Inherited  from  a  previous  regime 
there  existed  at  this  time  a  partly  developed  system  of 
State  Branches  and  local  groups  called  sub-divisions.  This 
system  was  found  not  practicable  as  set  up.  It  made  each 
State  Branch,  in  effect,  a  substantially  independent  body. 
The  tie  between  State  and  National  was  too  loose  to  assure 
united  country-wide  policy  and  action,  while  financial  re¬ 
sponsibilities  were  too  widely  diffused.  The  sub-divisions, 
too,  lacked  clearly  defined  responsibilities  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  State  and  National  were  not  sufficiently  explicit. 
This  situation  made  sweeping  changes  necessary.  The 
national  officers  were  agreed  that  a  greater  centralization 
of  control  was  desirable,  and  that  advantages  would  be 
found  in  establishing  a  direct  connection  between  the  local 
groups  and  National  Headquarters.  It  was  decided  to 
start  over  agcdn  with  a  clean  slate. 

Out  of  much  discussion  sprang  three  classes  of  organi¬ 
zations  : 
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First :  “Chapters”  was  the  designation  given  to  the  local 
bodies  which  were  made  directly  responsible  to  National 
Headquarters.  It  was  the  wish  to  create  on  one  hand  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  great  national  movement  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  grant  enough  autonomy  to  assure  local 
interest  and  loyalty.  We  wanted  our  neighborhood  or¬ 
ganizations  to  feel  that  they  had  direct  and  intimate 
access  to  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  was 
upon  the  success  of  this  double-barreled  idea  that  we  based 
our  hope  of  a  great  popular  membership,  of  the  enlistment 
of  all  the  forces  of  a  community  in  time  of  emergency,  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  Red  Cross  not  as  an  alien  body  with 
local  representation  but  as  a  local  organization  with 
powerful  outside  connections.  Upon  this  character  of 
structure  we  felt  we  could  found  our  expectation  of  future 
income,  of  local  support  of  activities  which,  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  one  by  one,  took  the  form  of  first  aid,  life-saving, 
Junior  Red  Cross,  home  care  of  the  sick,  public  health 
nursing,  family  relief,  help  to  veterans,  the  roll  call,  and 
all  those  spontaneous  expressions  of  friendliness  and  kindly 
human  relationships  which  are  the  very  soul  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

Second :  “State  Boards,”  whose  function  was  solely  to 
collect  and  disburse  relief  funds  when  disasters  occurred. 
The  governor  of  each  State  was  the  chairman  of  its  board 
and  the  other  members  were  citizens  well  known  for 
probity  and  public  spirit.  One  member  was  designated 
“treasurer.”  The  national  director  supervised  all  relief 
operations.  I  traveled  widely  presenting  this  plan  to 
governors,  most  of  whom  accepted  it  heartily. 

Several  important  relief  operations  were  administered 
under  this  arrangement  and  in  the  main  the  scheme 
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worked  very  well.  Its  immediate  advantages  were  that  it 
enlisted  governors  and  leading  men  in  each  State  in  Red 
Cross  service.  But  it  fell  short  of  success  chiefly  for  two 
reasons:  If  a  State  Board  were  not  called  upon  frequently 
its  members  lost  interest  and,  in  many  States,  governors’ 
terms  of  service  being  only  one  or  two  years,  the  duty  of 
explaining  the  Red  Cross  plan  and  persuading  the  gov¬ 
ernor  to  accept  its  chairmanship  required  too  much  effort 
on  the  part  of  National  Headquarters.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  experiment  was  only  partially  successful, 
I  am  convinced  that  some  form  of  organization  in  which 
a  State  unit  would  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  Red 
Cross  might  have  substantial  value. 

Third:  “Institutional  Members.”  An  effective  scheme 
for  handling  disaster  relief  was  an  immediate  and  im¬ 
perative  requirement.  The  elements  of  this  problem  were 
simple  enough.  We  must  be  prepared  to  respond  in¬ 
stantly  to  the  needs  caused  by  disasters.  Our  national 
director  was  familiar  with  disaster  relief  but  had  no  staff. 
We  lacked  the  necessary  funds  to  employ  a  staff.  As  men¬ 
tioned  in  an  earlier  chapter,  one  reason  for  my  invitation 
to  join  the  Red  Cross  lay  in  the  fact  that  I  had  formulated 
a  plan  by  which  Red  Cross  and  the  organized  charities  of 
the  country  might  co-operate  to  their  mutual  advantage  in 
handling  disaster  relief.  This  plan  had  already  been  given 
wide  publicity  and  one  of  my  first  tasks,  as  national  direc¬ 
tor,  was  to  try  to  whip  it  into  shape  in  time  for  operation 
when  the  next  great  disaster  occurred.  Previous  discussion 
had  prepared  the  way. 

As  finally  formulated  the  Red  Cross  created  an  institu¬ 
tional  membership,  to  consist  of  charity  organization  soci¬ 
eties  of  the  country,  carefully  chosen  for  the  high  charac- 
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ter  of  their  work.  Each  such  member  was  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Red  Cross, 
of  which  it  became  an  integral  part  with  a  voice  in  its 
government.  An  institutional  member  pledged  itself  to 
represent  the  Red  Cross  in  conducting  relief  whenever  a 
disaster  occurred  within  its  immediate  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  to  send  trained  workers  to  help  in  disaster  re¬ 
lief  elsewhere  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  national 
director  of  the  Red  Cross.  On  its  part  the  Red  Cross 
agreed  to  pay  travel  expenses  and  current  salaries  of 
workers  sent  by  institutional  members  on  Red  Cross 
requisition  to  help  in  relief  operations  outside  their  home 
zone. 

This  happy  arrangement  met  universal  favor.  The  Red 
Cross  was  assured  of  a  staff  of  trained  relief  workers  ad¬ 
justable  exactly  to  the  need.  It  paid  for  precisely  the 
service  it  received;  it  did  not  have  to  maintain  a  perma¬ 
nent  staff  and  yet  had  at  hand  a  trained  force  instantly  re¬ 
sponsive.  On  the  other  hand  the  charity  organization 
societies  were  more  than  willing  to  come  into  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  They  became  part  of  the  Red  Cross  movement, 
national  and  international,  just  then  growing  impressively 
in  world  favor.  Election  to  Red  Cross  institutional  mem¬ 
bership  was  a  certificate  of  efficiency  and  standing.  Red 
Cross  salary  payments  to  staff  members  diverted  tempo¬ 
rarily  to  disaster  relief  were  not  unwelcome.  In  addition 
to  these  advantages  was  the  opportunity  given  commu¬ 
nity  workers  to  get  away  from  the  narrow  hum-drum  of 
their  exacting  work;  to  visit  other  and  often  distant 
scenes;  to  feel  themselves  in  the  rush  and  excitement 
which  accompany  disaster  work;  to  make  new  friends. 
In  all  this  was  a  broadening  influence  of  value  both  to  the 
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worker  and  the  society.  Moreover,  the  plan  was  a  notable 
example  of  that  fine  co-operation  so  much  advocated  and 
seldom  seen. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  combination  with  charity 
organization  societies  was  that  the  Red  Cross  found  itself 
prepared  to  cope  with  disasters.  On  receipt  of  a  telegram 
announcing  a  tornado  or  mine  disaster  or  flood,  the  na¬ 
tional  director  would  start  for  the  scene,  at  the  same  time 
wiring  institutional  members,  conveniently  located,  to 
send  one  or  two  or  more  good  workers  to  join  him.  After 
a  quick  survey  and  conference  with  local  leaders,  addi¬ 
tional  workers  would  be  called  by  telegraph  and  the  staff 
could  thus  be  built  up  as  needed.  More,  if  a  disaster  oc¬ 
curred  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  an  institutional 
member,  that  organization  would  not  wait  to  hear  from 
the  national  director  but  would  wire  him  it  was  sending 
people  to  the  spot.  Not  infrequently  the  national  director 
obtained  his  first  information  of  a  disaster  through  a  wire 
from  an  adjacent  institutional  member. 

This  arrangement  included  so  many  advantages  that 
one  may  well  ask  why  it  does  not  prevail  today.  The 
answer  is  simple  enough:  As  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
grew  in  membership  and  resources  the  number  of  dis¬ 
asters  which  fell  within  its  scope  steadily  increased.  This 
meant  an  ever-growing  demand  upon  the  staffs  of  the 
institutional  members.  Eventually  the  burden  became  too 
heavy  for  them  to  bear.  The  Red  Cross  received  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  “regrets”  from  institutional  members 
on  whom  it  called  for  personnel,  and  found  itself  com¬ 
pelled  to  build  up  a  relief  staff  of  its  own.  Also,  as  the 
number  of  Red  Cross  personnel  grew,  in  other  than  relief 
services,  it  became  possible  to  call  upon  these  other 
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services  for  personnel  in  emergencies.  Thus  gradually 
developed  an  exclusively  Red  Cross  staff,  capable  of  meet¬ 
ing  relief  emergencies  without  calling  on  the  institutional 
members  at  all. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  leave  this  discussion  of  the  insti¬ 
tutional  members  without  an  emphatic  tribute  to  the  im¬ 
mense  service  which  they  rendered  to  the  Red  Cross  and 
to  the  relief  of  disaster-stricken  communities.  They 
brought  the  Red  Cross  full  fledged  into  the  disaster  field 
several  years  before  it  could  have  assumed  the  load  by 
means  of  its  own  resources.  Their  promptness,  their  loyal 
acceptance  of  Red  Cross  leadership,  their  readiness  to 
spare  their  ablest  personnel  for  disaster  service  entitle 
them  to  the  warmest  praise  and  sincerest  gratitude.  Fif¬ 
teen  charity  organization  societies  accepted  membership 
during  the  first  year  and  more  thereafter  as  chosen.  They 
ranged  from  the  great  and  strong  of  our  large  cities  to 
many  struggling  small  societies,  to  which  the  transfer  of 
one  of  their  best  workers  to  a  disaster  job  meant  genuine 
sacrifice.  Their  help  flowed  in  according  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  need.  In  some  cases  one  or  two  trained  workers 
were  enough.  At  the  other  extreme  came  the  great  “Day- 
ton”  flood  of  1913,  in  which  approximately  100  trained 
men  and  women,  drawn  from  twenty-one  institutional 
members  far  and  near,  were  engaged,  in  some  cases  for 
several  months.  In  all  these  instances  the  relief  opera¬ 
tions  proceeded  smoothly,  efficiently  and  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  communities  affected,  although  not 
more  than  two  or  three  members  of  the  regular  Red  Cross 
personnel  participated. 

It  is  of  course  not  my  purpose  to  imply  that  present  Red 
Cross  methods  of  handling  disaster  relief  are  less  satisfac- 
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tory.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  more  thorough,  more 
rounded  out  and  balanced  in  all  parts;  they  go  farther  in 
rehabilitation  and  are  more  business-like.  I  am  only  try¬ 
ing  to  show  that  the  institutional  member  system  proved 
a  tremendous  asset  to  the  Red  Cross  when  we  had  neither 
personnel  nor  money.  That  system,  of  course,  could  not 
possibly  meet  the  immense  demands  which  the  Red  Cross 
of  today  must  be  prepared  to  assume  as  its  normal  load. 

It  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  characterize  this  period 
from  1908  to  1913  as  the  “organization  era”  of  the  Red 
Cross.  During  those  years  we  somewhat  resembled  a  busi¬ 
ness  concern  whose  capital  and  administrative  set-up  were 
not  sufficient  to  handle  its  growing  business.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  in  San  Francisco  and  subsequent  disasters  brought 
steadily  increasing  demands  which  we  welcomed  but  were 
not  equipped  to  meet  to  our  satisfaction. 

The  instrumentalities  which  we  created  in  our  attempt 
to  fit  our  organization  to  our  needs — Chapters,  State 
Boards  and  institutional  members — provided  the  essential 
machinery  for  handling  our  affairs  outside  the  National 
Headquarters  office.  As  a  means  of  classifying  our  work 
and  providing  an  element  of  specialization  in  its  direction 
we  set  up  three  headquarters  standing  committees — a 
National  Relief  Board,  an  International  Relief  Board  and 
a  War  Relief  Board.  Members  of  our  Central  Committee 
were  assigned  to  these  boards  according  to  their  prefer¬ 
ence  and  friends  of  proved  experience  besides  were  in¬ 
cluded.  These  boards  continued  to  function  until  ob¬ 
scured  and  finally  swept  away  by  the  overwhelming 
demands  of  war  preparations.  They  played  their  part  in 
the  transition  period  but  somewhat  complicated  the  mech¬ 
anism  at  National  Headquarters.  However,  they  gave 
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backing  and  authority  to  the  work  of  the  regular  staff  in  a 
period  when  the  methods  of  the  Red  Cross  were  not  so 
well  known  as  they  are  today. 

In  these  growing  years  also  were  initiated  two  new  ac¬ 
tivities.  Little  could  we  foresee  their  future  importance. 
They  were  the  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  and  instruction 
in  first  aid.  To  the  interest  and  powerful  co-operation  of 
the  War  Department  our  debt  is  great  for  the  creation  and 
development  of  both  of  these  strong  arms  of  the  Red  Cross 
organization.  One  shrinks  from  contemplation  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  would  have  confronted  the  Red  Cross  as 
the  United  States  moved  steadily  toward  war  a  few  years 
later,  had  the  establishment  of  its  nursing  service  been  de¬ 
layed  until  the  war  was  in  sight. 

A  reading  of  these  pages  might  lead  to  the  inference  that 
the  period  to  which  they  refer  was  devoted  by  the  Red 
Cross  chiefly  to  setting  up  a  new  administrative  structure 
fitted  to  deal  with  the  expanding  problems  of  the  future. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  somewhat  surprised,  in  review¬ 
ing  this  early  history,  at  the  impression  it  gives  of  having 
been  intensively  employed  in  organization  building.  The 
truth  is  we  were  simply  trying  to  keep  ahead  of  the  de¬ 
mands  clamoring  at  our  heels.  Every  task  completed 
brought  in  its  train  new  demands.  All  this  was  gratifying, 
but  it  meant  a  steadily  growing  necessity  for  more  per¬ 
sonnel,  more  income  for  operating  expenses,  more  money 
for  emergency  relief,  and  an  organization  broad  enough 
to  cover  the  country,  elastic  enough  to  fit  into  an  infinite 
variety  of  needs  and  conditions  and  yet  solid  and  respon¬ 
sible  financially  and  ready  to  account  for  all  income  and 
expenditures  to  the  War  Department. 

In  reviewing  the  record  of  those  five  strenuous  years  it 
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is  evident  that  we  were  too  busy  to  concentrate  on  mem¬ 
bership.  True,  membership  was  always  in  our  minds  and 
its  numbers  grew,  but  our  income  came  chiefly  from  other 
sources.  For  example,  I  note  that  in  1912  the  Red  Cross 
received  income  from  the  endowment  fund,  $42,883 ;  from 
sale  of  Christmas  stamps,  a  sum  estimated  at  $50,000;  and 
from  membership  dues  $7,247.  The  progress  which  we 
made  so  far  as  financial  support  was  concerned  in  the 
years  1909-13  was  due  to  the  fortuitous  accident  that 
brought  the  idea  of  the  Christmas  stamps  and  to  the  de¬ 
votion  and  influence  of  a  group  of  able  friends  who  made 
a  drive  for  endowment.  On  December  1st,  1908,  the  Red 
Cross  endowment  fund  amounted  to  $34,634.25,  while  on 
the  same  day  of  1913,  that  fund  stood  at  $923,489.47. 

While  this  lagging  of  the  membership  was  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  deliberate  policy  it  proved  to  be  a  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  because  the  drive  for  membership,  when  it  came, 
had  behind  it  the  impetus  of  a  Red  Cross  already  holding 
an  impressive  record  of  success.  It  was  not  until  1916  that 
we  set  ourselves  seriously  to  the  business  of  building  a 
solid  foundation  of  popular  membership  beneath  the  Red 
Cross  structure,  and  that  year  saw  the  list  expand  from 
22,499  on  December  1st,  1915,  to  286,461  on  December  1st, 
1916 — an  increase  in  twelve  months  of  1173  per  cent. 

Pushing  out  in  all  directions  as  we  were — State  Boards, 
Chapters,  first  aid,  life-saving,  nursing  service,  town  and 
country  nursing,  Christmas  stamps,  membership,  endow¬ 
ment  fund — disaster  relief  always  retained  the  dominating 
place  in  our  program.  Every  other  interest  yielded  to  this 
in  time  of  emergency.  All  realized  keenly  that  our  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  country  rested  squarely  down  upon  the  prompt¬ 
ness  and  intelligence  and  adequacy  with  which  we  met 
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the  demand  for  relief  on  the  occurrence  of  calamities. 

Two  facts  contributed  enormously  to  our  good  fortune 
in  the  field  of  disaster  relief:  First,  the  public  had  not  then 
been  educated  to  expect  national  help  save  in  disasters  of 
unusual  magnitude  and  was  gratefully  surprised  on  re¬ 
ceiving  offers  of  relief  from  the  Red  Cross.  Second,  the 
public  had  not  learned  to  demand  the  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  in  relief  measures  which  the  Red  Cross  has  since 
that  time  taught  it  to  expect  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the 
five  years,  1909-1913,  we  responded  to  the  relief  need  of 
fifty-four  disasters,  some  of  them  of  great  magnitude.  We 
ran  the  scale  of  disaster  types — floods,  fires,  forest  fires, 
mine  fires,  earthquake,  ship-wreck,  epidemic — and  some¬ 
how  got  through  them  all  with  enough  credit  steadily  to 
increase  our  friendly  hold  on  the  American  public.  To 
certain  of  the  disasters  of  this  period  it  is  my  purpose  to 
refer  again. 

In  passing  from  this  general  review  of  the  pioneering 
days  it  is  only  in  common  fairness  that  I  should  set  down 
clearly  my  conviction  that  whatever  success  the  Red  Cross 
won  in  its  early  days  of  struggle  was  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  kindly  and  patient  attitude  of  the  American  people. 
They  forgot  our  mistakes,  praised  our  efforts,  trusted  us 
with  their  money,  and  gave  us  their  all-important  moral 
support.  Their  confidence  in  us  was  a  bulwark  of  strength 
which  enabled  us  to  overcome  a  multitude  of  difficulties. 
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The  Messina  Earthquake 

In  all  the  long  story  of  natural  disasters,  the  earthquake 
in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  “Mes¬ 
sina  Earthquake,”  which  occurred  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  year  1908,  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  destructive  of 
life  and  property  that  history  records. 

The  toe  of  Italy  forms  the  province  of  Calabria,  whose 
mountains,  ragged  and  wild,  pitch  down  steeply  to  the 
waters  of  the  strait  of  Messina.  Just  across  the  strait  the 
shores  of  Sicily  rise  in  a  wide  swelling  slope  to  a  profile 
of  serrated  peaks  sharply  set  against  the  western  sky.  Be¬ 
tween  these  shores,  in  places  only  three  miles  apart,  the 
swift  currents  of  the  strait  sweep  along  at  a  velocity  which 
has  driven  many  a  ship  on  the  rocks. 

Few  fairer  scenes  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  world  than 
that  which  unrolls  before  the  eyes  of  one  who  sails  through 
this  treacherous  passage.  Awe-inspiring  cliffs  and  jagged 
peaks  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  a  gently  rising 
plain  of  olive  groves  and  lemon  orchards,  and  white  build¬ 
ings  gleaming  from  the  foliage,  with  a  background  of 
hazy  blue  mountains  in  the  mid-day,  and  clear-cut  pin¬ 
nacles  and  deep  shadows  as  the  sun  sinks — all  that,  one 
sees  and  more.  Far  to  the  south  gleams  the  snowy  cone  of 
Mount  Etna  while  its  plume  of  perpetual  smoke  rises 
gently  and  dissolves  in  the  high  bright  sky.  In  the  midst 
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of  this  panorama  the  old  city  of  Messina  sits  on  the  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sicilian  slope,  circling  a  land-locked  har¬ 
bor  and  facing  the  city  of  Reggio  on  a  rocky  plateau  of  the 
mainland  just  across  the  strait. 

Shortly  before  dawn  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1908,  earthquake  shocks  of  great  violence  disturbed 
both  sides  of  the  Messina  strait  over  an  area  of  roughly 
1,000  square  miles.  Massive  stone  houses  characterize  that 
section  of  Italy,  with  roofs  of  heavy  tile.  The  stones  were 
bound  together  by  ancient  decomposed  mortar  which 
crumbled  into  dust.  Thus  the  sleeping  population  was 
crushed  under  the  tremendous  weight  of  collapsing  walls 
and  falling  tile.  In  a  moment  the  cities  and  villages  of 
coastal  Calabria  and  northeastern  Sicily  were  reduced  to 
chaotic  heaps  of  rubbish.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
75,000  persons  were  killed.  Scores  of  thousands  were  in¬ 
jured.  A  half  million  were  left  homeless.  Fortunately 
the  buildings  were  fireproof  and  the  horrors  of  fire  did  not 
follow. 

The  world  was  instantly  shocked  into  helpful  action. 
Italy  created  a  central  relief  committee  and  the  Italian  Red 
Cross  moved  quickly.  From  foreign  countries  relief  early 
began  to  pour  in.  A  strongly  emphasized  tendency  at  once 
became  apparent  to  contribute  material  instead  of  money, 
especially  building  material.  Doctors  and  hospital  sup¬ 
plies  also  were  sent  and  much  food  stuffs  and  clothing. 
France  and  Germany,  Holland  and  Switzerland,  England, 
Denmark  and  Norway  were  active  and  dispatched  forces 
of  their  own  personnel  to  Messina,  prepared  to  make  their 
own  distribution  and  erect  the  buildings  for  which  they 
had  brought  the  material.  The  northern  provinces  of 
Italy  also  preferred  to  send  supplies  and  building  material 
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Above.  A  suburban  square  after  the  clean-up  showing  some  of  the 
new  wooden  cottages.  Below.  Earthquake  wreckage  with  the  ruins 
of  the  American  Consulate  in  the  foreground. 
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and  their  own  personnel  to  handle  the  work  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  construction. 

That  order  might  be  maintained,  Messina  was  placed 
under  martial  law  and  the  rigid  restrictions  which  the 
military  authorities  threw  about  all  movements  of  persons 
and  supplies  in  the  early  days  greatly  hampered  relief 
efforts.  The  authorities,  however,  did  not  take  strong  con¬ 
structive  control  of  the  relief  work.  To  each  national 
group  was  assigned  a  tract  of  ground  outside  the  city  on 
which  to  set  up  its  headquarters  and  erect  its  own  group 
of  huts  or  barracks  as  refugee  shelters.  No  central  register 
or  file  of  applicants  was  established  and  no  centralized 
system  of  investigation  and  distribution.  Relief  stations 
were  scattered  about  the  city,  each  independent  of  all 
others,  and  each  giving  away  what  it  had  to  give  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  own  plan.  Never  was  there  a  more  striking 
demonstration  of  the  importance  of  centralized  authority 
and  a  unified  system  of  relief.  Throngs  of  homeless  and 
idle  refugees  moved  from  one  relief  center  to  another  to 
see  what  they  could  get  or  simply  to  stand  in  the  streets  in 
front  of  relief  centers  waiting  for  them  to  open.  Some 
centers  were  open  only  for  brief  daily  periods,  some  gave 
only  bread,  some  only  clothing  and  so  on.  Thus  a  home¬ 
less  family  might  quite  naturally  spend  its  entire  time  just 
going  about  from  station  to  station  and  waiting  in  line  at 
each  station. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here,  however,  to  attempt  a  com¬ 
prehensive  story  of  the  vast  relief  operation.  That  has 
long  ago  been  told  in  official  and  unofficial  publications. 
Some  phases  of  the  disaster  and  of  the  American  participa¬ 
tion  in  its  relief  I  shall  mention  especially  as  they  relate  to 
my  personal  recollections  of  them.  At  once  upon  learning 
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of  the  severity  of  the  earthquake,  the  American  Red  Cross 
called  upon  the  people  for  relief  contributions.  This  ap¬ 
peal  received  an  instantaneous  response  and  eventually 
the  fund  slightly  exceeded  $1,000,000.  Also  within  a  few 
hours  the  American  Ambassador  to  Italy,  Lloyd  Griscom, 
had  organized  an  American  relief  committee  in  Rome  and 
set  about  chartering  a  ship  and  loading  it  with  relief  sup¬ 
plies.  Mr.  Griscom  cabled  the  Red  Cross  for  $100,000  with 
which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  expedition.  The  re¬ 
quest  was  instantly  granted. 

A  history  of  this  enterprise  is  inspiring.  A  German 
ship,  the  Bayern,  happened  to  be  without  cargo  in  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Genoa.  It  was  chartered  for  a  period  of  15  days  at 
a  rate  of  approximately  $1,200  per  day.  Supplies  were 
purchased  in  Genoa  and  rushed  on  board;  meanwhile 
supplies  were  being  purchased  in  Rome  and  hurried  down 
to  the  port  of  Civita  Vecchia,  ready  to  be  put  on  board 
when  the  Bayern  arrived.  At  Civita  Vecchia  Mr.  Gris¬ 
com  went  aboard  with  the  American  committee,  includ¬ 
ing  Lieutenant  Commander  Reginald  R.  Belknap,  Ameri¬ 
can  attache  of  the  Embassy.  Commander  Belknap  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  expedition.  Exactly  sixty  hours 
after  the  ship  was  chartered  in  Genoa  it  sailed  into  the 
harbor  of  Messina,  535  miles  distant,  with  a  variegated 
cargo  of  medical  and  hospital  supplies,  food  and  clothing 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $58,000.  The  ship  sailed  into  other 
ports  as  well — Reggio,  Catania  and  Palermo.  The  two 
cities  last  mentioned  had  not  suffered  severely  from  the 
earthquake  itself  but  were  overwhelmed  by  an  influx  of 
refugees  in  tens  of  thousands  from  the  Messina  district. 

Before  many  days  several  American  naval  ships  had 
reached  Messina  and  not  only  gave  generously  of  their 
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stores  for  relief  but  assigned  officers  and  men  to  help  in 
the  work  of  rescue  and  the  organizing  of  relief  measures. 
In  fact,  the  young  naval  officers  gave  a  service  which  was 
invaluable.  Their  cheerful,  energetic  participation  must 
have  left  most  agreeable  memories  of  them  on  the  part 
of  the  troubled  population  to  which  they  gave  desperately 
needed  leadership.  One  of  these  vessels,  the  naval  supply 
ship  Celtic,  under  command  of  Commander  Harry  McL. 
P.  Huse  (later,  Rear  Admiral  Huse),  remained  several 
weeks  in  harbor  and  served  as  headquarters  of  Lieutenant 
Commander  Belknap  and  his  assistants  in  the  American 
relief  operation. 

Other  Americans  came  into  the  relief  picture  and 
played  helpful  parts.  Miss  Katharine  Bement  Davis,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Woman’s  Reformatory,  Bedford, 
N.  Y.,  happened  to  be  in  Sicily  for  her  health.  She  went 
at  once  to  the  ancient  city  of  Syracuse,  to  which  some 
3,000  refugees  had  fled,  organized  them  into  working 
groups,  looked  after  their  health,  built  up  their  morale 
and  established  herself  in  the  admiration  and  affection  of 
refugees  and  townsfolk.  In  this  she  had  the  enthusiastic 
help  of  the  mayor  of  Syracuse  and  prominent  citizens, 
and  the  money  necessary  came  largely  from  a  fund  placed 
in  her  hands  by  Mr.  Cutting,  special  representative  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  further  in  a 
moment.  In  writing  of  Miss  Davis’  work  Mr.  Cutting 
said :  “From  the  point  of  view  of  actual  achievement  and 
also  of  example,  Miss  Davis’  feat  at  Syracuse  seems  to  me 
the  most  important  single  contribution  to  the  problem  of 
rehabilitating  the  sufferers  from  the  Messina  earthquake.” 

Two  young  Americans  at  Taormina,  30  miles  from 
Messina,  H.  W.  C.  Bowdoin  and  Charles  King  Wood, 
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a  well-known  artist  long  a  resident  of  Taormina,  threw 
themselves  first  into  the  relief  of  the  congested  and  shat¬ 
tered  villages  immediately  south  of  Messina,  but  a  little 
later  joined  the  American  group  at  the  headquarters  and 
worked  faithfully  for  many  weeks  wherever  the  best 
opportunities  for  usefulness  were  to  be  found.  Edmund 
K.  Billings,  of  Boston,  who  was  spending  some  time  in 
Italy,  accepted  responsibility  for  the  expenditure  of  a 
Massachusetts  relief  fund.  He  received  material  for  some 
350  small  houses  which  were  erected  in  the  villages  looked 
after  by  Bowdoin  and  Wood.  Mr.  Billings  also  con¬ 
tributed  substantially  to  Miss  Davis’  fine  work  in  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr,,  American  vice  consul  at 
Milan,  was  sent  by  the  American  Ambassador  to  Messina 
to  look  after  American  interests  and  was  kind  enough  to 
act  as  special  representative  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
As  he  reached  Messina  six  days  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Bayern  with  the  Amassador  and  the  American  committee 
from  Rome,  his  survey  gave  us  our  earliest  picture  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  disaster  zone.  The  Red  Cross  had  sent  him 
by  cable  a  fund  of  $15,000  to  be  expended  at  his  discre¬ 
tion  in  relief  of  suffering.  He  visited  many  points  and 
disbursed  from  his  funds  to  relief  agencies  and  institu¬ 
tions  which  were  in  sore  lack  of  money  and  material  in 
those  first  days.  He  gave  an  impressive  description  of  the 
scenes  of  ruin  and  was  struck  by  the  mute,  fatalistic  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  people  who  stood  quietly  about  their  shat¬ 
tered  homes  or  wandered  over  the  miles  of  chaotic  debris 
hardly  speaking  and  doing  little  toward  rescuing  buried 
friends  or  property  from  the  mountains  of  wreckage. 
They  seemed  in  a  dazed  condition  and  scarcely  conscious 
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of  what  was  happening  around  them.  Mr.  Cutting  helped 
organize  the  effort  which  eventually  discovered  the  bodies 
of  the  American  Consul  and  his  wife,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Cheney,  buried  deep  beneath  the  debris  of  their  home. 

When  word  of  the  earthquake  reached  the  Red  Cross 
in  Washington,  I  was  on  my  way  to  San  Francisco  for  a 
survey  of  the  relief  work  which  still  continued  in  that 
city.  At  the  end  of  January,  I  was  called  back  by  tele¬ 
graph  because  the  American  Ambassador  in  Rome  had 
requested  the  Red  Cross  to  send  a  representative  to  Mes¬ 
sina  for  consultation  regarding  the  manner  in  which  our 
Red  Cross  funds  should  be  expended.  I  was  requested  to 
take  the  quickest  available  means  of  getting  to  the  scene 
of  the  disaster.  Within  a  few  days  I  sailed  aboard  the 
steamship  Lusitania,  at  that  time  the  swiftest  ship  afloat 
(sunk  by  a  German  submarine  May  7th,  1915).  At  Paris 
I  caught  the  through  express  for  Rome,  reaching  that 
capital  February  28th — exactly  two  months  after  the  date 
of  the  earthquake. 

On  March  3d,  1909,  I  sent  off  the  following  letter  from 
Rome  to  Miss  Boardman: 

“On  Sunday,  February  28th,  I  reached  Rome  having 
been  delayed  one  day  by  irregularity  of  through  travel 
between  Paris  and  Rome.  The  delay,  however,  simply 
put  me  here  on  Sunday  instead  of  Saturday  afternoon 
and  probably  interfered  in  no  wise  with  the  beginning 
of  my  work. 

“Monday  morning,  March  1st,  I  met  Mr.  Griscom  and 
presented  your  letter  and  that  of  Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Griscom 
was  most  cordial  and  without  doubt  was  extremely 
pleased  to  have  a  representative  of  the  Red  Cross  here. 
Since  Monday  morning  I  have  been  busy  early  and  late. 
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I  spent  Monday  afternoon  and  evening  with  Mr.  Gris- 
com  at  his  residence  at  the  Palazzo  Drago  and  he  gave 
me  a  careful  detailed  account  of  the  relief  operations  from 
the  beginning.  He  has  given  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
to  this  work.  His  enthusiastic  interest  is  very  gratifying. 

“Tuesday  morning,  March  2d,  I  was  hack  at  the  Pal¬ 
azzo  Drago  again  at  10:30.  At  11:30  Mr.  Griscom  ac¬ 
companied  me  to  call  upon  Count  Taverna,  President  of 
the  Italian  Red  Cross  and  Count  Somaglia,  vice  president. 
I  spent  an  hour  very  pleasantly  with  them  and  at  1:30 
took  luncheon  at  the  Palace  Hotel  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Hooper  of  Boston.  Mrs.  Hooper  asked  to  be  re¬ 
membered  to  you.  Mr.  Hooper,  as  you  know,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Relief  Committee  here.  He  accom¬ 
panied  the  Red  Cross  relief  ship  Bayern  on  her  entire 
voyage  and  helped  purchase  her  cargo  of  relief  supplies. 
He  is  a  careful,  clear-headed,  conservative  man  and  I  spent 
the  afternoon  with  him  most  profitably.  At  5:30  p.m.  I 
met  the  entire  American  Committee  at  the  Palazzo  del 
Drago  and  there  was  a  general  discussion  of  plans  now  in 
process  of  working  out.  Mr.  George  Page,  a  prominent 
banker  here,  has  served  the  committee  as  treasurer  and 
his  bank  has  been  very  helpful.  He  impresses  me  most 
favorably.  In  the  evening  I  dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Griscom  who  had  no  other  guests.  Mrs.  Griscom  told  me 
of  the  work  of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  Committee  of  which 
she  is  chairman  and  which  includes  in  its  membership 
a  number  of  American  women. 

“This  morning  (Wednesday,  March  3d)  I  had  a  good 
conference  with  Mr.  Samuel  Parish  of  New  York,  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  American  Committee.  Later  I  shall 
have  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  H.  Nelson  Gay,  an  American 
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author  who  lives  here  and  who  has  been  an  especially 
valuable  member  of  the  Committee  because  of  his  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language  and  customs  and 
his  warm  sympathy  for  the  people.  Mr.  Gay  made  a 
rather  remarkable  automobile  tour  among  the  mountain 
villages  of  Calabria  for  the  American  Committee  and 
will  tell  me  fully  of  his  observations.  Today  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Griscom  invited  me  to  luncheon  to  meet  Miss  Brown, 
the  English  companion  and  intimate  friend  of  Queen 
Elena.  The  Queen  has  become  greatly  interested  in  the 
Red  Cross  and  has  formed  a  high  opinion,  too  high  I  fear, 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Miss  Brown  believes  the 
Queen  will  be  desirous  of  seeing  me  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  about  our  organization  and  work.  Mr.  Edmund 
Billings  who  is  the  representative  sent  over  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Committee  will  reach  Rome  from  Sicily  this  eve¬ 
ning.  Tomorrow  I  hope  to  have  a  thorough  talk  with 
him. 

“On  Friday  morning,  March  5th,  I  shall  leave  here 
reaching  Messina  on  Saturday.  Commander  Belknap, 
our  Naval  attache  here,  is  at  Messina  in  charge  of  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  houses  which  are  now  arriving.  It 
seems  to  me  altogether  desirable  that  I  see  Commander 
Belknap  and  look  over  the  situation  on  the  ground  before 
deciding  whether  our  Red  Cross  money  shall  be  expended 
for  the  erection  of  the  American  houses.  The  American 
Committee  is  unanimously  and  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  we  must  in  all  honor  and  for  the  sake  of  American 
pride  complete  our  gift  by  erecting  the  houses.  The  one 
most  urgent  demand  now  is  to  get  shelter  for  the  people, 
it  is  said.  I  met  the  wife  of  the  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  She  is  chairman  of  an  important  and  active  com- 
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mittee  which  is  carrying  on  a  work  of  rehabilitation.  She 
says  that  the  most  urgent  need  now  is  for  shelter. 

“The  American  Committee,  besides  looking  after  the 
3,000  houses  coming  from  the  United  States,  is  building 
a  village  of  about  two  hundred  houses  near  Reggio.  Mr. 
Winthrop  Chanler  is  on  the  ground  in  charge  of  this 
work  and  a  committee  of  prominent  young  Italians  of 
Rome  is  assisting  him.  Prince  Chigi,  scion  of  one  of  the 
old  noble  families,  is  actively  interested  in  this  movement 
and  will  go  with  me  to  the  earthquake  region  on  Friday. 
As  soon  as  I  am  sufficiently  grounded  in  my  facts,  I  will 
cable  you  a  decision  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  at 
my  disposal. 

“There  is  no  question  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Griscom  and 
the  American  Committee  has  created  a  profoundly  favor¬ 
able  impression  in  Italy.  And  this  brings  me  to  my  cable 
sent  off  to  you  today.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  most  de¬ 
plorable  for  Mr.  Griscom  to  withdraw  from  the  relief 
work  before  it  is  ended.  In  a  few  weeks  our  houses  will 
be  completed  and  turned  over  to  the  King  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  other  lines  of  work  will  have  been  finished.  The  old 
adage  about  trading  horses  while  crossing  a  stream  applies 
here  with  peculiar  force.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Gris¬ 
com  may  be  requested  to  remain  here  until  this  work 
is  finished.  I  have  spoken  of  this  to  him  and  he  will  con¬ 
sent  if  requested.  His  interest  is  so  great  that  I  know  he 
would  feel  keen  regret  at  breaking  off  before  his  plans 
are  completed.  Can  you  not  see  that  the  request  reaches 
him  from  the  proper  source?” 

Of  the  total  American  relief  fund,  the  Red  Cross  pro¬ 
vided  $1,000,000  and  Congress  appropriated  $500,000. 
It  was  early  decided  to  invest  the  entire  government  ap- 
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propriation  and  approximately  $100,000  of  the  Red  Cross 
fund  in  housing,  which  constituted  a  chief  need.  Con¬ 
tracts  were  hastily  let  and  within  six  weeks  five  shiploads 
of  material  had  been  assembled  and  shipped.  One  of  the 
ships  was  loaded  at  New  Orleans  and  four  at  New  York. 
Every  item  required  in  construction  was  included.  A 
design  had  been  prepared  by  the  Navy  for  the  small 
houses  to  be  set  up  and  all  purchases  were  based  on  this 
design.  Lumber,  nails,  hinges,  locks,  window  sashes,  glass, 
roofing  material,  etc.,  in  proper  proportions  were  put  on 
board.  Also  a  group  of  American  master  carpenters  was 
recruited  to  accompany  the  ships  and  direct  the  gangs  of 
native  workmen  which  were  to  be  employed  on  construc¬ 
tion  at  Messina. 

On  reaching  Rome,  I  met  Mr.  Griscom  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  committee.  They  were  uncertain  about  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  our  Red  Cross  funds,  which  had  grown  to  totally 
unexpected  proportions.  So  much  relief  in  money  and 
material  had  been  received  that  there  seemed  no  obvi¬ 
ously  independent  relief  activity  into  which  to  direct  the 
bulk  of  our  contribution.  An  enormous  amount  was  re¬ 
quired  to  clear  away  the  ruins  and  rebuild  the  streets  and 
public  buildings  and  utilities,  but  this  task  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  Italian  government.  It  came  out  in  dis¬ 
cussion  that  our  own  government  appropriation  of  $500,- 
000  had  been  all  expended  for  building  materials  and  trans¬ 
portation,  with  nothing  left  to  meet  expenses  of  erecting 
the  houses  and  that  the  Italian  Government  was  so  pressed 
with  demands  for  money  and  so  engaged  in  other  opera¬ 
tions  that  there  might  be  considerable  delay  in  getting 
the  houses  ready  for  the  homeless  population.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  decided  to  pay  from  Red  Cross  funds  the  cost 
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of  erecting  all  the  houses  for  which  material  had  been 
bought  and  shipped  by  both  our  government  and  the  Red 
Cross  itself.  This  agreement  cost  the  Red  Cross  substan¬ 
tially  $150,000,  but  the  amount  seems  low  enough  when 
jt  is  stated  that  this  sum  set  up  and  completed  all  ready 
for  occupancy  (excepting  furniture)  more  than  3*000 
small  wooden  houses.  Each  house  was  16  x  20  feet,  with 
two  rooms  and  an  open-sided  kitchen  equipped  with  a 
flat-topped  brick  arch  having  a  hole  in  the  top  for  a  kettle 
and  a  fireplace  below.  This  kitchen  was  of  the  type  with 
which  the  common  people  of  the  region  were  most 
familiar. 

With  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Griscom  and  his  American 
committee  large  gifts  were  made  from  our  Red  Cross 
funds  to  the  Central  Relief  Committee  created  by  the 
Italian  government  and  to  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  and  a 
little  later  $250,000  was  presented  to  an  Italian  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  an  agricultural 
school  and  home  for  dependent  children  orphaned  by  the 
earthquake.  A  provision  was  included  in  the  agreement 
for  the  founding  of  this  school  that  the  American  Ambas¬ 
sador  should  always  hold  membership  in  the  controlling 
body  of  the  institution  as  a  representative  of  our  Red 
Cross,  but  this  provision,  I  believe,  was  from  the  first 
regarded  as  a  gesture  of  politeness  of  which  no  advantage 
has  ever  been  taken,  so  far  as  I  am  informed.  If  the  insti¬ 
tution  exists  today,  the  orphans  of  the  earthquake  have 
long  ago  passed  from  its  protection. 

Having  attended  to  all  preliminaries  at  Rome,  with  the 
valuable  advice  of  Mr.  Griscom  and  members  of  his  com¬ 
mittee,  I  took  train  for  Naples  and  boarded  an  evening 
steamer  for  Messina.  On  the  ship  at  dinner  I  first  en- 
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countered  a  polite  custom  of  cultured  Italians  which  for  a 
moment  puzzled  me  but  which  I  later  have  come  rather 
to  like.  Just  before  taking  seat  at  the  dinner  table  the 
courteous  Italian  gentleman  bows  to  the  persons  at  his 
immediate  right  and  left  hand  and  mentions  his  own 
name.  Those  addressed  bow  politely,  speak  their  own 
names  in  return  and  after  that  introduction  may  feel  free 
to  enter  into  friendly  conversation. 

That  night  as  I  lay  in  my  berth  I  noticed  a  pale  flicker¬ 
ing  light  playing  upon  the  walls  of  my  stateroom.  As  it 
came  through  the  port  hole  I  arose  and  looked  out.  My 
astonishment  was  great  when  I  found  myself  looking  up 
the  steep  slope  of  a  cone-shaped  mountain  from  whose 
lofty  peak  flamed  a  giant  torch  waving  about  in  the 
breeze  and  illuminating  brightly  a  great  column  of  smoke 
which  writhed  and  rolled  away  into  the  dark  sky.  For  a 
while  my  bewilderment  was  complete,  but  presently  I 
was  able  to  recall  that  off  the  coast  of  Italy  south  of  Naples 
stands  the  volcano  of  Stromboli.  Its  steep  symmetrical 
cone  is  an  island  rising  like  a  vast  chimney  over  3,000  feet 
in  height  and  forming  always  a  “pillar  of  smoke  by  day 
and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.”  It  is  one  of  a  small  cluster 
known  as  the  Lipari  Islands. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning  we  sailed  along  the 
foot  of  a  huge  mountain  shoulder  thrust  boldly  out  into 
the  sea,  its  naked  granite  walls  rising  precipitously  to  a 
plateau-like  summit.  This  rock  is  Scylla,  around  which 
cluster  legends  and  myths  going  back  to  the  beginnings 
of  civilization.  At  this  point  we  crept  cautiously  into  the 
entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Messina.  Three  miles  across  this 
gateway  to  the  west  lies  a  low  tongue  of  rocks  which 
forms  the  northeastern  tip  of  Sicily.  This  chain  of  rocks, 
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many  hidden  treacherously  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
current,  which  here  rushes  powerfully  through  the  nar¬ 
rows,  is  the  graveyard  of  many  ships.  This  point  is 
Charybdis.  Well  the  ancients  knew  the  perils  of  this  land 
and  sea. 

It  was  a  gray  morning  with  mist.  Soon,  however,  we 
saw  dimly  ahead  a  land-locked  harbor,  an  ornate  water¬ 
front,  the  dignified  facade  of  fine  buildings  which  en¬ 
circled  it,  gaping,  windowless,  broken  down  into  debris- 
piled  ruins.  Looking  through  these  openings  we  saw  out¬ 
spread  a  tumbled  plain  of  such  utter  wreckage  that  no 
description  could  do  it  justice.  The  broad  boulevard 
which  bordered  the  harbor  was  a  scene  of  intensely  pic¬ 
turesque  interest.  Endless  lines  of  Sicilian  carts,  carved 
and  painted  in  brilliant  blues  and  reds  with  biblical  scenes, 
were  drawn  by  small  donkeys  whose  harness  was  be¬ 
decked  with  brass  ornaments  and  amulets  intended  to 
protect  the  beasts  from  the  evil  spirits  which  are  always 
hovering  about  on  mischief  bent. 

Some  of  these  carts  were  hauling  away  debris,  some 
carried  small  wares  for  street  sale  or  on  the  way  to  market, 
some  carried  high-piled  boxes  containing  the  bodies  of 
earthquake  victims  only  now  being  dug  from  the  ruins. 
A  heavy  and  sickening  odor  was  carried  over  the  crowd 
by  a  gentle  breeze.  The  multitude  which  stood  idly  along 
the  quay  or  sauntered  along  the  roadway  or  engaged  in 
loud  quarreling  or  haggling  over  traffic  tangles  or  peddlers’ 
wares,  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the  odors,  the  scenes 
of  tragic  ruin  surrounding  them  or  of  the  heaps  of  jog¬ 
gling  coffins  in  the  carts  threading  their  way  casually 
through  the  crowd  en  route  to  the  burial  trenches  which 
lay  just  outside  the  city  between  the  railroad  and  the  sea. 
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Death  had  become  a  commonplace.  The  human  mind 
cannot  sustain  an  indefinite  and  measureless  burden  of 
horror. 

As  I  stepped  ashore  I  was  met  by  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Belknap  who  took  me  to  the  steamship  Celtic 
where  I  found  hearty  welcome  and  comfortable  quarters. 
Commander  Huse  hospitably  set  up  a  bed  for  me  in  his 
private  sitting  room  and  during  my  weeks  as  guest  on  his 
ship  his  kindly  consideration  never  flagged.  Beside  the 
presence  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Belknap  I  found  on 
board  also  the  American  artist  John  Elliott,  painter  of 
that  famous  picture  “Diana  of  the  Tides,”  which  now  oc¬ 
cupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  National  Museum  in 
Washington.  This  great  painting  had  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  was  on  public  exhibition  in  Rome  when  the 
earthquake  occurred.  The  artist  immediately  left  the 
scene  of  his  triumph  and  became  the  architect  and 
draughtsman  for  the  American  house-building  project  at 
Messina.  Mr.  Elliott  was  a  man  of  the  most  delightful 
personality — quiet,  modest,  responsive  to  every  call  for 
service,  a  man  whom  it  was  an  honor  to  know. 
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Adjoining  Messina  on  the  south  lies  a  broad  plain  slop¬ 
ing  gently  southward  to  the  shore  of  the  Straits.  It  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  large  and  unusally  luxuriant  lemon  orchard. 
The  trees  were  full  grown,  their  dark,  shining  foliage 
almost  concealing  the  fact  that  their  branches  were  bend¬ 
ing  with  a  harvest  of  ripening  fruit.  To  this  orchard,  one 
morning,  Italian  officers  led  us  and  stated  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  assigned  it  to  us  for  the  site  of  the  small 
houses  which  we  were  to  build  from  the  material  we  had 
shipped  from  home.  The  first  of  the  five  vessels  laden 
with  this  material  had  arrived  and  the  other  four  were 
expected  shortly.  The  place  was  to  be  christened  the 
‘‘American  Village”  and  during  the  construction  period 
it  was  to  be  regarded  as  American  territory,  and  we  were 
granted  the  right,  as  a  special  privilege,  to  fly  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  from  a  tall  staff.  The  clearing  of  the  site  for 
our  operations  would  begin  the  following  morning  and 
we  could  take  immediate  possession. 

Next  morning  I  went  early  to  the  lemon  orchard  with 
no  small  sense  of  proprietorship.  To  my  dismay  I  found 
a  force  of  men  with  axes  cutting  down  those  beautiful 
trees,  the  yellow  fruit  raining  down  and  covering  the 
ground.  This  destruction  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  I 
dashed  back  to  the  headquarters  of  the  local  authorities 
and  made  an  urgent  suggestion:  Would  it  not  be  practi- 
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cable  to  lay  out  our  village  in  streets  and  open  squares  in 
such  a  manner  that  many  of  the  trees  would  be  preserved 
for  shade  and  beauty?  After  much  discussion  this  re¬ 
quest  was  granted,  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the 
orchard  ceased,  and  when  the  plan  had  eventually  been 
realized,  all  comers  were  struck  by  the  attactiveness  which 
this  abundant  greenery  lent  to  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  long  rows  of  identical  little  shacks  unrelieved 
by  anything  to  break  their  bareness  or  the  blazing  heat 
of  the  sun. 

Not  an  hour  was  lost  in  getting  our  forces  into  motion. 
Commander  Belknap  and  his  men  had  been  waiting  im¬ 
patiently  for  the  arrival  of  our  ships  and  had  everything 
planned  to  the  smallest  detail.  Now  they  fairly  leaped 
to  the  task.  The  master  carpenters  and  some  of  the  young 
naval  officers  and  men  from  the  ships  were  assigned  to 
positions  of  direction  and  local  workmen  were  employed 
in  sufficient  number.  From  the  surrounding  country  a 
great  train  of  the  magnificent  red  oxen  of  Sicily  was  ob¬ 
tained,  and  soon  giant-wheeled  carts  were  creaking 
through  the  swarming  Viale  San  Martino  leading  from 
the  steamer-side  straight  to  the  site  of  the  American 
Village. 

First  a  block  of  the  small  dwellings  was  erected  to  serve 
as  headquarters  for  the  American  staff,  and  in  this  we 
were  soon  installed.  A  flagstaff  was  set  up  with  suitable 
ceremonies  and  in  the  presence  of  high  Italian  officials 
our  flag  rose  slowly  to  the  peak  and  unfolded  in  the 
breeze.  Another  day  or  two  and  the  hospitable  steamship 
Celtic,  which  for  weeks  had  afforded  us  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing  quarters,  sailed  away.  It  was  with  sincere  regret  that 
we  bade  goodby  to  the  ship  and  especially  to  Commander 
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Harry  Huse,  whose  genial  and  thoughtful  attention  never 
faltered,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  crowded  into 
quarters  needed  for  his  officers  and  men  and  interfered 
sadly,  I  fear,  with  the  usual  orderly  routine  of  his  ship. 

As  an  organizer  and  executive,  Commander  Belknap 
displayed  notable  ability.  The  village  was  laid  out  in 
squares,  each  square  to  contain  twelve  houses — five  front¬ 
ing  south,  five  north,  one  east  and  one  west.  Workmen 
were  organized  in  gangs,  each  gang  having  a  special  task, 
and  fitted  into  its  appropriate  place  in  a  progression  of 
constructive  steps.  The  first  gang  dug  a  number  of  small 
holes  and  set  in  them  low  brick  pillars  to  serve  as  a  founda¬ 
tion.  Next  came  a  gang  laying  the  sills  on  the  pillars,  spik¬ 
ing  them  together  and  putting  the  floor  joists  in  place. 
The  next  gang  set  up  the  framework,  the  next  put  on  the 
weather  boarding,  the  next  the  roof,  the  next  put  in  the 
doors  and  windows,  etc.  As  quickly  as  a  gang  completed 
its  task  on  one  house  it  passed  directly  to  the  next  only  a 
few  feet  away  and  repeated  its  performance.  This  method 
gave  the  work  an  orderly  forward  movement,  with  little 
running  back  and  forth  and  no  repetition  or  confusion 
among  the  men.  The  workmen  were  mostly  unskilled, 
but  as  each  man  was  restricted  to  a  simple  and  single  task 
each  soon  learned  to  do  his  part  reasonably  well.  When 
this  system  was  in  full  operation  the  daily  stint  of  con¬ 
struction  in  the  American  Village  was  twenty-four  houses, 
complete  except  for  the  small  brick  kitchen,  which  re¬ 
quired  more  time  and  skill. 

Other  building  operations  were  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  by  the  American  forces  at  Reggio,  at  Villa  San 
Giovanni,  at  Palmi  and  other  adjacent  towns.  A  large 
group  of  the  small  houses  was  built  in  the  northern  edge 
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of  Messina  and  given  the  name  of  Villagio  Regina  Eleana, 
because  the  Queen  of  Italy  took  a  special  interest  in  it. 
Here  too  we  built  a  hospital,  named  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Griscom,  wife  of  the  American  Ambassador,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Queen  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  To 
round  out  our  Messina  village  a  Catholic  church,  with 
school  building  connected,  was  built  from  our  American 
lumber  and  not  far  away  a  substantial  structure  was  built 
for  temporary  use  as  a  school  and  later  intended  for  a 
hotel.  A  building  was  also  erected  as  a  workroom  for  the 
women  of  the  village.  These  large  buildings  were  placed 
on  concrete  foundations  and  substantially  constructed. 

Summed  up,  the  American  housing  effort  in  the  Mes¬ 
sina  earthquake  area  resulted  in  the  erection  of  more  than 
3,000  houses  besides  the  large  buildings  for  general  use 
above  mentioned.  Twelve  hundred  Italian  workmen 
were  employed  in  this  operation.  The  work  was  sub¬ 
stantially  completed  in  June. 

During  the  months  immediately  following  the  great 
earthquake  lighter  earth  tremblings  were  frequent.  By 
day  these  were  scarcely  noticed,  but  in  the  dead  of  night 
the  effect  was  arresting.  All  ordinary  sounds  would  die 
away  into  silence  toward  io  o’clock.  Nothing  could  be 
heard  but  the  tree  frogs  whose  shrilling  made  the  night 
quiver.  Suddenly  a  sharp  movement  of  the  earth  would 
send  a  dull,  rumbling  wave  across  the  dark  expanse,  the 
sound  of  toppling  ruins  and  crumbling  debris  mingling  in 
a  sort  of  low  ominous  roar.  The  frogs  would  fall  in¬ 
stantly  into  a  breathless  hush.  Then  from  all  directions 
would  rise  a  weird,  high,  thin  wailing  from  the  frightened 
populace  awakened  in  their  huts  and  hiding  places, 
among  the  wreckage  and  dashing  out  into  the  open  air. 
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Presently  the  human  outcry  would  die  into  silence,  the 
people  would  creep  back  into  their  shelters  and  a  moment 
later  the  frogs,  after  a  few  cautious  inquiries,  would  be 
filling  the  night  again. 

During  my  weeks  in  the  earthquake  area  it  was  but  nat¬ 
ural  that  I  heard  many  stories  of  incidents  of  the  disaster. 
It  was  related,  for  example,  that  on  receipt  of  news  of  the 
earthquake  the  authorities  quickly  fitted  out  a  ship  at 
Naples  with  medical  and  surgical  supplies  and  a  staff  of 
surgeons,  doctors  and  nurses,  and  then  her  Majesty  Queen 
Elena,  having  joined  the  party,  sailed  with  all  speed  for 
Messina.  Arrived  at  its  destination  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
jured  was  hurried  on  board  for  treatment.  Then  it  was 
discovered  that  no  anesthetics  had  been  included  among 
the  supplies.  In  the  haste  these  had  been  forgotten.  None 
could  be  obtained  for  many  hours.  A  hasty  consultation 
by  the  surgeons  revealed  that  delay  in  treating  some  of 
the  most  desperately  injured  must  prove  fatal.  Grimly  it 
was  decided  to  operate  without  anesthetics. 

The  injured  were  placed  on  tables,  nurses  and  other  per¬ 
sonnel  available  grasped  their  arms  and  legs  and  by  main 
strength  held  them  while  the  surgeons  made  the  neces¬ 
sary  emergency  operations  amidst  the  shrieks  and  groans 
of  the  patients.  I  was  assured  that  Queen  Elena  herself 
bravely  and  unflinchingly  joined  in  this  nerve-shattering 
incident  and  that  her  nursing  uniform  became  gory  with 
the  blood  of  the  struggling  and  writhing  sufferers. 

Illustrative  of  the  effect  of  the  rocking  earth,  the  crash¬ 
ing  buildings,  the  imminence  of  death  from  all  sides,  the 
cries  of  the  injured  and  of  those  in  search  of  lost  friends, 
I  was  told  of  an  American  who  was  stopping  at  a  hotel 
frequented  by  foreigners.  This  hotel  was  wholly  de- 
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stroyed.  The  American,  with  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  his 
room  tumbling  about  him,  managed  to  get  out  of  bed 
and,  with  his  pajamas  torn  to  shreds  as  he  crawled  and 
clambered  down  over  stones  and  through  crevices,  he 
came  to  a  closed  door  which  barred  his  escape.  With  a 
strong  push  it  opened  enough  to  allow  him  to  squeeze 
through.  He  found  himself  in  a  shattered  bedroom  of 
which  only  one  corner  was  intact.  In  the  early  dawn  he 
saw  standing  in  that  corner  a  woman  whom  he  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  guest  of  the  hotel.  She  was  frozen  with  horror. 
But  habit  was  strong.  The  following  polite  conversa¬ 
tion  ensued: 

She:  “Oh!  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  A.?” 

He:  “Quite  well,  thank  you,  Mrs.  B.  Something  seems 
to  have  happened,  I  believe.” 

She:  “Yes,  it  does  seem  so.  Odd,  isn’t  it?  Will  you  sit 
down?” 

He:  “Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  downstairs.  Shall 
we  go  together?” 

She:  “Certainly,  if  you  wish.” 

After  a  difficult  and  dangerous  scramble  they  escaped 
to  the  street  and  it  was  only  when  they  were  safe  that  the 
man  realized  he  himself  was  almost  entirely  naked  and 
that  his  companion  wore  no  clothing  except  a  light  knit 
vest  and  a  pair  of  bedroom  slippers!  She  seemed  wholly 
unconscious  of  anything  unusual  about  her  attire. 

Some  of  the  refugees  had  fled  to  the  ancient  town  of 
Taormina,  thirty  miles  south  of  Messina.  While  on  a  visit 
of  inspection  to  that  place  I  walked  about  admiring  the 
almost  unbelievably  magnificent  views  of  mountains  and 
sea.  An  Italian  resident  who  came  along  saluted  me  in 
English  and  remained  to  answer  my  questions.  “This 
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point  where  we  are  standing,”  I  remarked,  “commands 
perhaps  the  finest  prospect  of  all,  and  yet  it  is  unoccupied 
and  apparently  uncared  for.  Why  is  that?” 

“That  has  been  a  mystery  here  for  a  long  time,”  the 
man  answered.  “This  land  belongs  to  an  American.  He 
came  here  eighteen  years  ago  and  was  so  delighted  with 
this  spot  that  he  bought  it.  He  said  he  would  come  back 
and  build  a  house  on  it  and  spend  all  his  Winters  here. 
But  he  never  came  back.  We  do  not  know  why  he  changed 
his  mind.” 

“Who  was  this  American?”  I  inquired. 

“I  have  heard  he  was  an  important  man  in  his  own 
country.  His  name  was — now  what  was  his  name?  Ah, 
yes,  I  remember — his  name  Page — Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  him.” 

Many  years  later  Mr.  Page  attended  a  Red  Cross  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  and  I  told  this  story  to  a  group 
gathered  about  him.  He  laughed  heartily  and  said  it  was 
true.  He  had  bought  the  ground  without  taking  precau¬ 
tions  against  trickery,  only  to  discover,  when  ready  to 
build  on  it,  that  a  strip  of  land  lay  between  it  and  the 
street  and  that  he  could  reach  the  street  only  by  buying  a 
right  of  way  at  an  extortionate  price  from  the  very  man 
of  whom  he  had  made  the  original  purchase.  His  sense 
of  outrage  was  so  aroused  that  he  vowed  he  would  never 
return  to  Taormina  and  he  had  kept  his  vow  for  about 
thirty  years,  although  he  had  served  several  years  as 
American  Ambassador  at  Rome  during  that  time. 

Toward  the  end  of  March  the  affairs  of  the  earthquake- 
stricken  region  of  Sicily  and  Calabria  were  becoming 
somewhat  stabilized.  Relief  activities  had  subsided,  many 
agencies  had  withdrawn,  the  homeless  were  being  gradu- 
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ally  gathered  into  the  houses  and  barracks  erected  for 
them  while  thousands  had  set  up  for  themselves  sheds 
and  huts  of  wreckage,  which  afforded  shelter  from  the 
frequent  rains  and  the  blazing  heat.  Food  was  coming  in 
through  ordinary  commercial  channels,  and  business  was 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  life  again.  Progress  in  the 
construction  of  the  American  houses  by  this  time  was 
thoroughly  systemized  under  the  executive  direction  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  Belknap  and  his  able  staff.  There 
seemed  no  occasion  for  my  longer  stay  in  Messina.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  after  a  proper  exchange  of  civilities  with  the 
Italian  leaders  and  a  hearty  “send  off”  from  my  American 
associates,  I  departed  for  Rome.  There  it  was  necessary 
to  close  up  certain  financial  matters  with  bankers  and 
members  of  the  American  Relief  Committee.  Also  I 
wished  to  make  a  full  verbal  report  of  the  work  in  Mes¬ 
sina  to  Ambassador  Griscom,  whose  prompt  action  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  disaster  and  whose  continuing  interest 
throughout  the  relief  period  had  given  great  prestige  to 
the  American  effort. 

Mr.  Griscom  informed  me  that  the  King  and  Queen 
desired  to  give  me  an  audience  in  order  to  express  to  the 
American  Red  Cross,  through  me,  the  appreciation  of  the 
Italian  government  and  people  for  the  help  given  to  the 
people  of  Messina  and  the  other  shattered  communities. 
With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  the  Ambassador  proceeded  to 
give  me  points  in  regard  to  etiquette  prevailing  at  the 
Italian  Court  in  order  that  I  might  acquit  myself  with 
credit  and  dignity  in  meeting  their  majesties.  The  chief 
items  of  instruction  were: 

“The  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  do  not  together  give 
audiences  to  men  of  foreign  countries.  The  King  gives 
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an  audience  first  and  the  Queen  on  a  following  day.  The 
caller  must  wear  morning  dress  and  silk  hat  and  must 
carry  the  hat  in  his  hand  when  entering  the  audience 
room  and  hold  it  throughout  the  audience. 

“On  entering  the  audience  room  of  the  King,  his  maj¬ 
esty  would  be  seen  standing  in  a  distant  corner,  where¬ 
upon  the  caller  must  bow  deeply,  move  about  halfway 
across  the  room,  bow  again,  then  approach  the  King,  who 
would  extend  his  hand  in  greeting,  sit  down  upon  a  divan, 
and  invite  the  caller  to  sit  upon  a  chair  facing  him.  The 
caller  must  introduce  no  subject  of  conversation  but  wait 
for  the  King  to  lead  and  must  confine  his  remarks  to  the 
subject  introduced  by  the  King. 

“The  caller  must  not  cross  his  knees  in  the  presence  of 
the  King.  When  the  King  rises  it  is  the  signal  that  the 
audience  is  terminated. 

“The  caller  must  under  no  circumstances  turn  his  back 
upon  the  King  but  must  make  a  low  bow  and  move  back¬ 
ward  toward  the  exit.  Having  reached  the  center  of  the 
room  another  bow  is  necessary  and  when  the  exit  is 
reached  a  third  bow  while  backing  through  the  door.” 

Instructions  for  an  audience  with  the  Queen  were  sub¬ 
stantially  similar  to  those  for  the  King.  I  was  informed 
that  I  would  be  expected  to  call  on  the  King  the  next  day, 
Thursday,  at  4  o’clock  and  on  the  Queen  on  Friday  at 
the  same  hour.  Mr.  Griscom  would  send  me  to  the  palace 
in  his  car  with  liveried  chauffeur  and  footman  and  all 
proper  frills  and  flourishes. 

At  4  o’clock  to  the  minute,  the  next  day,  having  suc¬ 
cessfully  traversed  several  well-guarded  anterooms,  a 
door  was  opened  by  an  obsequious  official  and,  hat  in 
hand,  I  found  myself  bowing  and  looking  across  a  large 
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room  toward  a  short,  stocky,  smiling  man,  who  came 
forward  to  meet  me  with  outstretched  hand  and  spoke 
heartily  in  good  English.  He  led  me  back  to  his  corner, 
sat  down  on  his  divan  and  crossed  his  knees.  I  sat  oppo¬ 
site  and  did  not  cross  mine.  Here  I  may  say  that  never 
have  I  experienced  a  stronger  impulse  to  throw  one  leg 
over  the  other  than  during  the  next  fifteen  minutes.  My 
right  leg  twitched  convulsively  several  times,  but  each 
time  I  caught  myself  and  saved  my  reputation.  The  con¬ 
versation  was  entirely  informal,  thanks  to  the  King’s  tact 
and  geniality.  After  he  had  expressed  the  gratitude  of  his 
country  to  the  American  Red  Cross  for  its  sympathy  and 
material  assistance,  the  talk  turned  to  more  general  topics. 
Ambassador  Griscom  had  resigned  his  diplomatic  post 
and  his  successor,  John  G.  A.  Leishman,  of  Pittsburgh  had 
been  announced  and  was  expected  to  arrive  in  Rome 
within  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Leishman  had  amassed  a  for¬ 
tune  in  steel  manufacture.  The  King,  it  seemed,  was  in¬ 
tensely  curious  about  the  new  ambassador  and  soon 
turned  the  talk  toward  him. 

“Mr.  Griscom,”  said  the  King,  “is  a  very  fine  man.  He 
has  represented  your  country  in  an  able  manner.  He  has 
been  my  friend  and  Italy  will  be  sorry  to  see  him  depart. 
Do  you  know  his  successor  ?  His  name  is  not  familiar  to 
me.  How  do  you  pronounce  it  ?  Ah,  it  is  a  German  name, 
is  it  not?”  I  did  my  best  to  answer  his  questions,  but  he 
was  not  satisfied. 

“Mr.  Leishman — has  he  been  a  statesman  or  a  great 
politician  in  America?  He  is  what  you  call  a  captain  of 
industry,  is  he  not  ?  He  has  thousands  of  men  in  his  mills 
and  very  great  affairs  perhaps?  Yes?  If  that  is  true,  can 
you  tell  me  why  a  captain  of  industry  should  give  up  such 
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a  useful  and  important  place  in  his  country  to  become  an 
ambassador  ? 

“Your  Majesty,”  I  answered,  “reminds  me  of  a  question 
asked  not  long  ago  by  a  small  daughter.  She  had  over¬ 
heard  some  talk  which  she  had  not  understood  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  me  asked,  ‘Papa,  what  does  an  ambassador  do?’ 
The  King  chuckled  and  slapped  his  knee. 

“That  was  a  question  you  found  it  hard  to  answer,  I 
am  sure,”  he  declared. 

In  due  time  the  King  uncrossed  his  knees,  stood  up  and 
saved  all  formalities  by  walking  with  me  to  the  door  and 
giving  me  a  cordial  handshake  as  I  took  my  leave. 

The  next  day  at  4  o’clock,  again  at  the  royal  palace — 
the  Quirinal.  Again,  silk  hat  in  hand,  ushered  into  a  large 
reception  room.  On  a  low  dais  at  the  opposite  side,  her 
Majesty,  the  Queen,  sat  in  a  chair  over  the  back  of  which 
a  rich  piece  of  drapery  trailed  to  the  floor.  As  to  formality, 
no  concession  was  made  for  my  benefit.  The  royal  lady, 
neither  by  word  nor  manner,  relaxed  by  so  much  as  a 
hair’s  breadth  from  the  letter  of  the  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  an  occasion  of  this  character.  I  made  a  low  bow,  to 
which  she  responded  by  inclining  her  head  slightly.  I 
advanced  about  halfway  to  the  dais  and  bowed  again. 
The  Queen  gazed  calmly  at  my  approach  but  did  not 
bow  again.  As  I  reached  the  stiff  little  gilt  chair  which 
faced  her,  the  Queen  spoke  some  Italian  words  which  I 
did  not  fully  understand  but  which  were  very  friendly  in 
tone.  She  invited  me  to  sit  down,  smiled  quite  graciously. 
After  a  few  minutes  of  conversation,  in  which  I  fear  my 
English  was  as  poorly  understood  as  her  Italian,  she  rose. 

She  smiled  once  more  and  stood  like  a  statue  as  I  bowed 
and  backed  my  way  across  and  out  the  wide  room.  In  my 
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crab-like  progress,  interspersed  by  an  occasional  bow,  I 
wondered  uneasily  whether  I  was  moving  toward  the 
door.  Dare  I  look  around  to  get  my  bearings?  Was  there 
a  chair  with  which  I  was  likely  to  collide  ?  Mr.  Griscom 
had  told  me  for  my  “consolation”  that  Americans  usually 
fell  over  chairs  on  such  occasions.  The  Queen  stood 
motionless  during  this  retreat  without  a  trace  of  amuse¬ 
ment  or  interest  in  the  performance.  At  last  I  had  the 
consciousness  that  I  was  near  the  wall.  Reaching  round 
cautiously  behind  me,  I  felt  the  door  frame.  One  step  to 
my  left  and  the  knob  was  in  my  grasp.  I  bowed;  her  Maj¬ 
esty  bowed.  It  was  over. 

A  little  later  there  were  sent  me,  in  care  of  Mr.  Gris¬ 
com,  signed  photographs  of  the  royal  couple  which  now 
hang  on  the  walls  of  my  office  at  National  Headquarters 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  Washington.  Also  I  was  presented, 
as  representing  the  American  Red  Cross,  a  silver  plaque 
on  which  was  engraved  an  expression  of  appreciation  of 
the  sympathetic  assistance  which  that  organization  had 
given  in  meeting  the  Messina  emergency. 

Ten  years  later  I  paid  a  return  visit  to  the  scene  of  the 
great  earthquake.  The  city  of  Messina  in  large  part  still 
lay  in  ruins.  Reconstruction  had  been  retarded  by  hard 
times,  and  in  particular  by  the  World  War.  But  the  fas¬ 
cinating  beauty  of  the  setting  had  lost  none  of  its  charm. 
A  few  public  buildings  had  been  constructed,  some  of  the 
old  streets  were  lined  with  occupied  homes,  the  swarming 
traffic  of  old  had  in  a  measure  returned,  ships  were  load¬ 
ing  and  discharging  cargo  at  the  docks  in  the  circular 
harbor.  And  all  round,  the  sea,  the  billowing  slopes  clad 
in  the  green  of  the  lemon  and  mulberry  groves  and  the 
gray  of  the  olive  orchards;  the  frowning  declivities  of  the 
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rocky  Calabrian  shores  and  the  distant  silhouettes  of  the 
Sicilian  mountain  peaks — all  this  conspired  as  before  to 
weave  a  spell  in  which  one  found  it  difficult  to  realize  the 
existence  of  poverty  and  misery. 

To  the  prefecture  I  went  to  call  upon  my  good  friend, 
Commendatore  Dottore  A.  Trinchieri,  if  perchance  he 
still  held  the  post  of  Prefect  which  he  had  filled  during 
the  earthquake  period.  He  was  in  the  office  when  I  called. 
Giving  me  a  hearty  embrace,  he  called  in  members  on  his 
staff,  some  of  whom  remembered  me.  After  much  re¬ 
calling  of  the  experiences  of  those  hectic  days  of  ten  years 
before,  the  Prefect  called  for  carriages.  Presently  in  three 
open  carriages,  the  Prefect  and  I  in  the  first,  the  party  was 
away  on  a  sight-seeing  tour  of  the  city.  After  traversing 
some  of  the  restored  business  streets  we  drove  out  Viale 
San  Martino  and  came  soon  to  the  American  Village.  Re¬ 
membering  that  the  little  houses  we  had  built  were  re¬ 
garded  as  purely  temporary,  with  roofing  material  cal¬ 
culated  to  last  only  two  or  three  years,  I  was  intensely 
curious  to  see  what  remained  of  the  place. 

And  what  did  I  find?  Except  for  a  few  vacant  spots 
where  fire  had  destroyed  a  small  number  of  houses,  every 
one  of  the  1,500  cottages  remained.  New  roofs  of  corru¬ 
gated  iron  or  other  durable  material  had  replaced  those 
we  had  supplied,  the  paint,  if  any,  had  quite  completely 
disappeared,  but  otherwise  they  were  unchanged.  And 
crowded!  They  literally  seemed  packed,  chiefly  with 
children.  As  we  rode  through  the  streets,  all  of  which 
had  been  named  after  American  individuals,  the  Prefect 
pointed  out  objects  of  interest.  Here  was  Viale  Taft,  Viale 
Roosevelt,  Via  Belknap  and  so  on.  Presently  my  host 
waved  his  arm  and  the  carriage  stopped.  We  all  dis- 
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mounted.  I  wondered  what  was  to  happen.  Taking  my 
arm,  the  Prefect,  followed  by  the  party,  led  me  to  one  of 
the  tiny  houses  which  stood  at  the  street  intersection.  A 
few  feet  from  the  house  we  came  to  a  stop.  There  with 
a  magnificent  gesture  and  a  low  bow  my  friend  pointed 
to  a  very  small,  battered  and  half  obliterated  sign.  I  read: 

“Via  Bicknell.”  Aha!  My  fame  was  secure  at  least  as 
long  as  the  small  street  sign  remained  legible. 

Next  we  drove  to  the  hotel,  which  we  had  built  facing 
a  little  park  of  lemon  trees.  This  structure  had  for  a  time 
been  used  as  a  schoolhouse,  but  was  now  a  comfortably- 
equipped  hotel,  in  good  repair,  with  verandas  and  wide 
windows  and  spacious  public  rooms.  All  gathered  round 
a  big  table.  Bottles  of  Sicilian  wine  were  brought  and 
there  we  toasted  their  Majesties  of  Italy,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  future  greatness  of  Messina,  the 
health  and  happiness  of  every  man  there  present,  and  the 
perpetual  friendship  of  the  good  Prefect  and  myself.  It 
was  a  visit  not  to  be  forgotten. 
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Cherry:  Its  Mine,  Its  People,  Its  Disaster 

To  most  people,  I  believe,  there  seems  something  pecu¬ 
liarly  dreadful  about  an  underground  disaster — the  black 
darkness,  the  sense  of  being  shut  in,  the  helplessness 
against  spreading  flames,  creeping  fumes,  rising  water, 
falling  rock.  When,  on  November  13th,  1909,  news  was 
flashed  across  the  country  that  the  great  mine  of  the  St. 
Paul  Coal  Company  at  Cherry,  Illinois,  was  on  fire  and 
hundreds  of  miners  imprisoned,  the  shock  of  fear  which 
stirred  the  country  was  mild  compared  to  the  intensity  of 
the  horror  which  gripped  the  people  of  the  village  of 
Cherry  itself.  For  nearly  all  those  who  lived  in  that  small 
community  worked  in  the  mine  or  were  members  of  the 
families  of  miners. 

Instantly  the  ordinary  life  of  the  place  ceased  and  was 
forgotten.  Seizing  their  babies  in  their  arms  the  mothers 
ran  to  the  mine  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away  followed 
by  the  older  children.  At  the  mine  shaft  the  activity  was 
frantic.  Hot  smoke  was  rushing  out  in  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  volume.  The  great  ventilating  fans  were  driving 
strong  currents  of  fresh  air  down  the  air  shafts.  While 
this  would  spread  the  flames  below  it  might  also  carry 
away  the  accumulating  gas  no  less  deadly  than  the  flames. 
Miners  who  did  not  happen  to  be  working  that  day  and 
employees  whose  duties  were  above  ground  were  manning 
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the  hoisting  cages  which  shot  down  the  smoke-filled  shaft 
to  bring  to  the  surface  men  who  might  have  managed  to 
reach  its  foot. 

Soon  it  became  clear  that  the  men  below  were  not  reach¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  cages  continued  to  rush 
down  but  came  back  empty.  The  anxiety  of  the  women 
gathered  close  about  the  top  of  the  shaft  increased  in  in¬ 
tensity  for  they  knew  that  the  lives  of  their  men  were 
hanging  in  the  balance.  An  hour  passed,  another  hour; 
the  rushing  hoists  brought  up  no  more  men.  The  sus¬ 
pense  grew  unbearable.  Then  came  forward  nine  miners. 
They  volunteered  to  go  down  and  search  for  living  men 
who  might  yet  be  rescued.  All  realized  the  desperate  na¬ 
ture  of  this  proposal.  It  was  pointed  out  to  these  volun¬ 
teers  that  they  were  going  to  almost  certain  death.  They 
did  not  hesitate.  They  never  returned;  their  bodies  were 
long  afterward  recovered  along  with  those  they  had 
tried  to  save.  Such  quiet  heroism  is  not  uncommon 
among  miners.  Almost  every  mine  disaster  produces  in¬ 
stances  of  it.# 

Funerals  of  the  few  recovered  victims,  throngs  of  mor¬ 
bidly  curious  persons  which  overran  the  village  for  a 
few  days,  kindly  folk  who  came  with  gifts  of  food  and 
clothing  from  neighboring  communities,  successive  visits 
of  State  inspectors,  visits  of  officers  of  the  miners’  union, 
the  constant  presence  of  reporters  from  the  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  and  the  daily  appearance  of  screaming  headlines, 
set  poor  Cherry  for  a  few  days  in  a  bewildering  blaze  of 
publicity.  During  this  trying  period  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  wandered  forlornly  about  or  sat  waiting  in  their 


*  The  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  of  Pittsburgh  gave  recognition  to  these  brave 
men  of  Cherry  and  made  certain  financial  provision  for  their  surviving  families. 
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little  homes  for  they  knew  not  what,  or  gathered  dumbly 
about  the  mine  shaft. 

On  the  day  following  the  disaster,  the  United  Charities 
of  Chicago,  as  an  institutional  member  of  the  Red  Cross, 
sent  trained  relief  workers  to  Cherry.  Upon  my  own  ar¬ 
rival  about  the  same  time,  control  of  relief  operations  by 
common  consent  was  entrusted  to  the  Red  Cross.  Relief 
organization,  therefore,  was  prompt;  no  period  of  confu¬ 
sion  or  uncertainty  in  meeting  the  needs  occurred.  Slowly 
the  excitement  died.  The  public  crowds  faded  away. 
The  newspapers  found  headline  material  elsewhere. 
Hope  was  abandoned.  Then  a  miracle  happened  just  a 
week  after  the  disaster.  Twenty-one  living  men  were 
discovered  and  brought  out.  The  good  news  was  shouted 
about  the  streets.  It  was  hoped  that  many  more  might  be 
saved.  Tears  were  wiped  away.  The  long  row  of  black¬ 
ened  and  distorted  bodies  which  had  been  brought  forth 
and  laid  on  the  ground  to  be  identified  earlier  in  the  day 
were  deserted  and  forgotten  in  the  joy  over  the  living. 

The  story  of  old  Walter  Waite,  the  efficient  night  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Cherry  mine,  was  told  by  W.  A.  DuPuy  as 
follows  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  day: 

“Waite  it  was  who  kept  the  twenty-one  men  from  death 
for  a  week  and  finally  led  them  to  safety.  His  story  is  one 
of  the  modern  romances  of  industrial  life.  The  mine 
caught  fire  in  the  afternoon  and  as  a  consequence  Waite 
was  off  shift.  He  soon  reached  the  mine  and  volunteered 
to  go  below.  He  hurried  through  the  tunnels  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  find  isolated  parties  of  workmen  and  lead  them  out 
before  the  fire  cut  them  off.  In  the  end  after  having  ac¬ 
complished  a  number  of  rescues,  he  found  himself  cut 
off  from  the  shaft.  He  was  in  a  tunnel  that  led  into  a 
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great  ore  chamber  of  the  mine,  but  poisonous  gases  were 
between  him  and  any  shaft.  In  the  end  he  found  two 
parties  of  men  who  were  likewise  cut  off. 

“Waite  was  old  in  experience  and  knew  that  the  fire 
would  eventually  smother  them  all  if  its  fumes  were  not 
fenced  off.  He  took  charge  of  his  men  and  ordered  them 
to  build  a  wall  across  the  tunnel.  This  was  accomplished 
before  the  air  became  too  bad  to  breathe.  Behind  the  wall 
the  men  lived  for  a  week.  The  last  remnants  of  their 
lunches  were  doled  out  by  Waite.  There  was  but  a  small 
drip  that  furnished  water.  It  supplied  enough  for  each 
man  to  have  two  swallows  a  day.  The  drip  was  patrolled 
and  when  the  turn  of  a  given  man  came  the  patrol  felt 
his  throat  and  allowed  two  swallows. 

“Every  day  Waite  climbed  to  the  top  of  his  wall,  opened 
a  small  hole  and  smelt  the  outside  air.  This  was  the  only 
way  of  determining  whether  there  was  a  change  or  not. 
On  the  seventh  day  the  air  smelled  fresh  and  sweet  to 
Waite.  He  decided  that  the  mine  was  open  and  that  the 
time  had  come  to  make  a  dash  for  it.  In  a  file  thirty  feet 
apart  the  men  started  out.  This  line  kept  its  members 
posted  as  to  conditions  along  the  way.  But  the  men  had 
not  gone  far  before  their  calling  brought  a  response.  The 
men  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  equipped  with  oxygen  hel¬ 
mets,  were  searching  the  tunnels  and  came  to  their  res¬ 
cue.  They  were  led  out.” 

But  no  more  living  men  were  found.  Hope  gave  way 
to  black  despair.  The  fire  in  the  mine  increased  in  spite 
of  heroic  efforts  to  quench  it  and  the  mine  began  to 
choke  up  from  the  caving  in  of  its  passages.  Two  weeks 
after  the  disaster,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  a  crowd  of  be¬ 
draggled,  silent  women  and  unkempt  children  were 
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huddled  about  the  mine.  The  tall  skeleton  of  the  hoisting 
tower  showed  black  against  the  gray  twilight  sky.  A  cold 
wind  and  drizzling  rain  completed  the  picture  of  drab 
misery.  Although  it  was  known  that  some  250  men,  liv¬ 
ing  or  dead,  were  yet  within  the  mine,  it  had  been  de¬ 
cided  by  the  company  to  seal  the  mouth  with  a  great 
slab  of  concrete.  It  was  not  believed  by  those  in  authority 
that  anyone  below  could  still  be  alive.  Therefore,  that 
heavy  air-tight  cap  was  settled  into  place  not  to  be  re¬ 
moved  until  the  fire  raging  in  the  depths  of  the  mine  had 
smothered  itself  with  its  own  choking  gases.  Those  de¬ 
spairing  women  knew  that  this  process  fixed  the  doom  of 
any  living  thing  still  in  the  mine,  but  they  stood  mute 
witnesses,  crushed  and  hopeless.  Then  drooping  with 
exhaustion  they  called  their  children  and  went  back  to 
their  desolate  homes. 

How  often  an  incident  so  simple  that  ordinarily  it 
would  pass  unnoticed  is  the  starting  of  a  chain  of  events 
of  incalculable  importance!  The  mules  which  drew  the 
little  coal  cars  through  the  miles  of  subterranean  passages 
of  the  Cherry  mine  spent  their  lives  in  those  depths.  On 
November  13th,  1909,  a  boy  in  the  mine  was  driving  a 
small  car  loaded  with  hay  along  a  passage  leading  to  the 
mule  stables.  He  had  to  stop  to  open  a  door  and  the  car 
paused  for  a  moment  directly  under  a  light.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  the  hay  was  aflame.  Strong  ventilating  currents 
carried  the  blaze  swiftly  through  the  intersecting  pass¬ 
ages.  The  timbers  supporting  the  roof  caught  fire.  Men 
ran  this  way  and  that,  but  escape  was  cut  off. 

Thus  the  Cherry  Mine  disaster,  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
structive  to  life  in  the  history  of  American  mining.  And 
yet  the  mine  was  famous  among  miners  as  a  good  place 
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to  work.  It  was  modern  in  equipment,  it  was  unusually 
free  from  noxious  gases,  its  management  was  liberal  and 
humane.  But  one  thoughtless  moment  of  a  mule-boy  and 
of  what  use  were  all  these  advantages? 

While  Red  Cross  leadership  in  relief  direction  was 
recognized,  it  quickly  became  apparent  that  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  all  funds  into  a  single  unit,  so  necessary  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  efficiency  would  prove  no  simple  matter. 
The  State  legislature  of  Illinois  appropriated  $100,000  for 
relief  and  authorized  its  expenditure  by  an  official  body 
known  as  the  State  Board  of  Administration.  The  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  contributed  a  large  sum  and 
the  Illinois  United  Mine  Workers  another  large  sum. 
These  organizations  of  the  miners  themselves  naturally 
expected  an  influential  voice  in  expenditure  of  the  funds. 
The  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Association  also  gave  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount.  Outside  these  special  gifts  the  general 
public  contributed  through  local  collections,  through  the 
newspapers  and  to  the  Red  Cross  direct  above  $100,000. 

In  this  situation  I  called  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
the  larger  funds.  This  group  proved  most  reasonable. 
Within  a  few  days  we  had  completed  the  organization  of 
the  Cherry  Relief  Commission.  The  State,  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  the  coal  operators,  the  public  and  the  Red 
Cross  were  all  represented  on  the  commission.  It  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  all  funds  except  those  appropriated  by  the 
State  should  be  placed  in  custody  of  Byron  L.  Smith, 
president  of  the  Northern  Trust  Company  of  Chicago. 
The  State  fund,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  expended  as  a 
part  of  the  unified  scheme.  The  total  of  all  relief  funds 
was  approximately  $280,000,  which  was  eventually  in¬ 
creased  by  interest  earnings  to  slightly  above  $300,000.  Mr. 
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Smith  made  many  helpful  suggestions  in  connection  with 
a  pension  scheme  which  I  was  formulating  and  his  prac¬ 
tical  encouragement  was  most  valuable. 

Active  relief  of  distress  had  begun  by  the  Red  Cross  at 
Cherry  on  the  day  following  the  disaster  and  went  on 
under  a  provisional  organization  pending  the  setting  up 
of  the  commission.  This  being  well  settled  I  now  devoted 
intensive  study  to  the  above  mentioned  pension  project 
which  I  hoped  would  first  simplify  and  then  solve  the 
highly  complex  social  and  economic  crisis  in  which  the 
population  of  Cherry  found  itself.  Let  me  sum  up : 

The  village  of  Cherry,  with  all  its  lands  and  buildings, 
was  the  property  of  the  St.  Paul  Coal  Company,  which 
owned  the  mine.  The  fire  destroyed  the  lives  of  256 
miners,  a  majority  of  all  the  men  employed  in  the  mine. 
The  loss  of  these  men  left  dependent  on  charity  170  women 
and  469  children.  These  widows  and  children  occupied 
homes  which  belonged  to  the  company  and  which  would 
eventually  be  required  by  the  company  for  housing  the 
families  of  new  employees  to  fill  the  places  left  vacant  by 
the  disaster  victims.  The  widows  no  longer  received  any 
income  from  the  company  or  from  any  other  source 
except  certain  allowances  from  the  miners’  unions  and 
from  the  relief  fund.  They  were  chiefly  foreign,  un¬ 
familiar  with  American  life,  untrained  in  any  occupa¬ 
tion  save  keeping  their  own  homes,  knew  little  or  no 
English,  were  of  the  ignorant  peasant  type  which  had 
been  drawn  from  southeastern  and  southern  Europe  to 
the  United  States  in  great  numbers  to  fill  our  developing 
mines  and  mills  with  the  cheapest  labor. 

A  project  of  pensions  seemed  to  me  to  offer  the  greater 
adaptability  to  these  perplexing  conditions.  A  pension 
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would  not  be  affected  by  a  change  of  residence.  It  could 
be  fitted  to  the  especial  needs  of  each  family.  It  would 
afford  a  method  of  protecting  the  relief  fund.  Improvi¬ 
dent  or  inexperienced  recipients  could  not  squander  or 
waste  their  share  of  the  relief.  Administrators  of  the  pen¬ 
sions  would  have  an  opportunity  to  maintain  friendly  ad¬ 
visory  relations  with  the  beneficiaries,  helping  them  in 
many  ways.  In  due  time  I  laid  before  the  Cherry  Relief 
Commission  a  complete  pension  scheme  and  was  able  to 
demonstrate  that  the  funds  in  hand  would  be  sufficient  to 
see  it  through  to  its  natural  end.  The  hard-headed  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  the  suspicious  mine  union  leaders  discussed, 
argued,  analyzed,  criticized  this  document  for  hours.  In 
the  end  they  adopted  it  unanimously  and  with  enthusiasm. 

In  brief,  this  scheme  provided  a  pension  of  $20  a  month 
to  every  widow  including  her  eldest  child  until  this  child 
had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen.  If  a  second  child  existed, 
its  mother  would  receive  an  additional  pension  of  $5  a 
month  until  it  reached  fourteen.  For  each  younger  child 
$5  a  month  would  be  paid  until  the  second  child  had 
reached  fourteen.  A  woman  with  five  children  would 
thus  receive  $40  a  month  until  her  second  child  had 
reached  fourteen.  This  was  the  spine  of  the  system. 
Young  women  unmarried  or,  if  married,  childless,  re¬ 
ceived  a  single  payment  of  $300.  Childless  women  of  50 
years  or  more  received  a  single  payment  of  $500.  Special 
provision  was  made  for  invalids,  for  medical  care.  On 
marriage  a  widow’s  pension  stopped,  including  that  of 
her  children,  with  a  final  good-will  gift  of  $100.  Women 
who  wished  to  return  to  Europe  were  paid  a  flat  sum 
equaling  the  probable  amount  of  their  future  pensions. 

Several  concrete  examples,  reported  by  Mr.  DuPuy, 
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will  serve  to  show  how  the  pensions  enabled  mothers  to 
live  and  care  for  their  children  and  send  them  to  school, 
as  required  by  the  conditions  of  the  pension: 

“There  was  the  case  of  Olaf  Sandeen,  a  great  hulking 
Swede,  who  could  lift  a  loaded  car  on  the  track  if  it 
chanced  to  run  off.  Olaf  was  a  widower.  There  were  three 
tow-headed  children  dependent  upon  him.  He  had  built 
a  high  fence  around  his  shack  and  he  locked  the  gate 
when  he  went  to  work.  The  young  ones  prowled  or  slept 
about  the  place  like  so  many  bear  cubs.  They  waxed  fat 
and  strong  on  the  miner’s  fare.  But  when  Olaf  died 
underground,  the  little  Sandeens  remained  locked  up  in 
the  shack  for  two  days  before  anybody  thought  of  them. 
When  found,  they  were  weak  from  hunger,  but  stolidly 
awaiting  their  father.  They  were  maintained  for  some 
time  by  charity,  but  in  the  end  an  uncle  was  found  at  an¬ 
other  mining  camp  who  was  willing  to  care  for  them. 
They  were  sent  to  him  and  their  pension  followed. 

“John  Kenik  was  a  sturdy  Slav.  To  him  and  to  his 
wife  Maria  had  been  born  five  children.  Two  months 
after  the  disaster,  there  arrived  two  more  little  Keniks, 
twins.  So  Maria  now  has  seven  children  dependent  upon 
her,  the  eldest  of  which  is  nine.  This  is  no  mean  burden 
for  a  foreign  woman  in  a  strange  land,  the  language  of 
which  is  still  something  of  a  mystery  to  her.  But  Maria 
is  frugal  in  the  way  of  her  kind.  She  has  a  pension  of  $50 
a  month.  Out  of  that  she  maintains  her  little  home,  pro¬ 
vides  for  her  brood  and  as  they  get  old  enough  sends 
the  children  to  school.  As  each  child  reaches  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  will  become  self-supporting,  the  amount  of 
the  pension  decreasing  in  proportion. 

“Old  Mrs.  Howard  lost  two  stalwart  sons  in  the  mine. 
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They  were  aged  fifteen  and  twenty  respectively.  They 
were  cut  off  by  the  poisonous  gases  and  slowly  smothered. 
The  younger  boy  went  first  and  the  elder  wrote  on 
wrapping  paper  of  his  passing.  He  kept  an  hour-by-hour 
diary  until  his  pencil  trailed  off  into  unintelligible  scrawl- 
ings.  The  old  mother  receives  her  monthly  pittance. 

“There  are  families  by  the  score  that  are  being  supported 
entirely  by  their  pensions.  There  is  Annie  MacLuckie,  a 
brave  little  Scotch  woman  with  five  children,  one  of  which 
has  been  born  since  the  disaster.  Elizabeth  James  is  also 
Scotch  and  the  mother  of  six,  the  eldest  twelve  years  old. 
Julia  Dovin  is  Slavic  and  the  mother  of  eight.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  families  of  six  and  seven  for  there  is 
no  race  suicide  in  Cherry.” 

So  far  as  I  know  this  pension  system  was  a  unique 
scheme  for  meeting  so  unstable  and  transitory  a  crisis  in 
the  lives  of  several  hundred  persons  thrown  into  depend¬ 
ence  by  a  sudden  tragedy  which  destroyed  all  normal 
sources  of  support.  With  the  beginning  of  the  pension 
payments  all  other  relief  activities  ceased.  The  families 
returned  to  normal  life  among  their  neighbors.  The 
coal  company  could  not  reopen  the  mine  for  many  months 
and  then  not  in  full  force.  This  gave  the  widowed 
families  an  opportunity  to  make  other  plans.  Some 
moved  to  other  mining  towns  to  join  relatives  or  friends, 
some  returned  to  Europe.  After  several  months  remarry¬ 
ing  began  and  proceeded  at  a  somewhat  astonishing 
rate.  Men  coming  to  Cherry  to  work  in  the  mine  found 
young  widows  who,  through  a  period  of  perhaps  a  year, 
had  lived  in  assured  comfort  on  their  pensions  and  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  new  opportunity  in  their  lives  to 
make  themselves  and  their  homes  attractive.  In  short, 
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weddings  became  almost  epidemic.  A  reference  to  the 
records  shows  that  after  a  period  of  four  years  fifty-seven 
Cherry  widows  had  remarried. 

In  my  experience  I  had  not  anticipated  so  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  remarriages,  nor  had  I  foreseen  so  many 
families  returning  to  Europe.  The  result  was  that  as  the 
years  passed  we  found  an  unexpectedly  large  balance 
in  our  pension  fund.  Eventually  we  were  able  to  increase 
the  rate  of  some  allowances,  especially  relating  to  special 
or  unusual  instances  of  need  among  the  beneficiaries.  The 
project  thus  ran  quietly  and  uninterruptedly  to  its  end¬ 
ing,  fading  gently  out  as  the  women  married  and  the 
children  grew  up.  A  friendly  oversight  had  been  main¬ 
tained  over  those  who  required  it  by  the  agents  who 
attended  to  the  simple  records  and  details  of  payments. 
All  concerned  are  indebted  for  this  modest  and  wise 
service  to  James  Mullenbach,  Miss  Betty  G.  Davis  and 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Collar,  of  Chicago.  These  skillful  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  social  workers  were  assigned  to  the  relief  work 
at  Cherry  by  the  Red  Cross  institutional  members  at 
Chicago  and  were  permitted  by  their  respective  organiza¬ 
tions  (now  consolidated  into  the  United  Charities  of 
Chicago)  to  continue  as  administrators  of  the  pension  fund 
until  it  had  run  its  allotted  course.  If  any  serious  or  well- 
founded  defects  in  principle  or  method  ever  appeared  in 
the  course  of  this  experiment  they  have  not  come  to  my 
attention.  The  whole  operation  ran  so  smoothly  as  to  be¬ 
come  virtually  self-effacing.  It  was  so  successful  that  it  did 
not  receive  the  public  attention  of  which  it  was  well 
worthy. 

Oddly  enough  Frank  M.  Wilmot,  secretary  of  the 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  of  Pittsburgh,  who  visited  Cherry 
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in  preparation  for  making  certain  hero  awards,  did  not 
like  our  pension  fund  project.  Later  he  was  said  to  have 
received  information  which  led  him  to  express  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  pension  fund  was  working  badly.  When  two 
serious  mine  disasters  occurred  within  two  weeks  of  each 
other  near  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  a  joint  committee 
of  business  men  was  taking  hold  of  the  relief  problem, 
I  presented  to  them  the  possible  utility  of  a  pension  plan 
adapted  from  the  Cherry  system.  To  my  surprise  Mr.  Wil- 
mot  of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  appeared  and  called 
mysteriously  upon  members  of  the  local  committee  to 
oppose  the  Cherry  plan.  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  who  was  the  president  of  the  great 
Tennessee  Iron  and  Coal  Corporation,  that  he  call  his 
committee  together  and  permit  Mr.  Wilmot  and  myself  to 
make  open  presentation  of  our  views.  He  called  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  differing  statements  were  heard  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  thereupon  by  unanimous  vote  adopted  the  Cherry 
plan  for  Birmingham,  modified,  of  course,  to  meet  local 
conditions. 

Once  again,  some  time  later,  when  a  great  mine  dis¬ 
aster  occurred  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  the  Cherry  plan 
was  presented  by  the  Red  Cross  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
mot.  If  there  had  been  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
local  committee  it  was  quickly  removed  by  the  receipt  of 
a  large  contribution  to  the  relief  fund  given  by  a  promi¬ 
nent  corporation  under  the  express  condition  that  the 
Cherry  pension  plan  be  adopted.  The  mysterious  atten¬ 
tions  which  the  Red  Cross  disaster  relief  operations  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  representative  of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund 
during  this  period  never  were  explained  to  us.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  his  observations  were  limited  to  mine 
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disaster  relief.  Reports  floated  about  the  disaster  areas 
that  the  Hero  Fund  had  accumulated  a  large  surplus  and 
itself  contemplated  entering  the  disaster  relief  field  in 
rivalry  with  the  Red  Cross,  whose  permanent  funds  and 
current  income  were  at  that  time  known  to  be  extremely 
limited.  At  Birmingham,  where  the  Hero  Fund  represen¬ 
tative  was  required  to  bring  his  opposition  to  the  Red 
Cross  into  the  open,  it  was  reported  that  he  had  proposed 
to  make  a  cash  contribution  to  the  local  relief  fund  on 
condition  that  the  Red  Cross  be  eliminated  from  control 
of  the  relief  operation.  This  report  was  unconfirmed,  but 
its  circulation  at  a  critical  time  in  the  organization  of  the 
relief  work  was  somewhat  disturbing. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  advantage  of  a  carefully 
planned  and  faithfully  directed  pension  system,  the 
Cherry  plan  soon  fell  into  disuse  as  an  instrument  of  dis¬ 
aster  relief.  I  have  made  some  effort  to  discover  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  disappearance  of  what  had  seemed  a  highly 
useful  relief  agency.  These  reasons  have  to  do  with  prac¬ 
tical  and  physical  considerations  rather  than  principles. 
First  to  be  noted  is  the  fact  that  conditions  suitable  to 
become  the  basis  for  a  pension  system  rarely  occur.  Loss  of 
life,  not  of  property,  must  be  the  chief  factor.  A  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  women  and  children  must  be  plunged  into 
dependence  at  the  same  time  under  similar  circumstances 
by  the  loss  of  their  husbands  or  fathers  or  brothers.  Re¬ 
lief  funds  first  must  be  adequate  to  meet  the  heavy  pre¬ 
liminary  emergency  expenses  and  still  provide  a  balance 
available  for  years  of  slow  expenditure  after  the  emer¬ 
gency  is  over.  The  sums  which  form  the  basis  for  the 
pensions  must  be  invested  and  surrounded  with  legal  safe¬ 
guards.  A  certain  number  of  persons  must  accept  respon- 
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sibility  for  these  funds  and  their  long-drawn  out  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  pensioners  themselves  become  something 
of  a  social  liability  which  those  in  control  of  the  funds  can¬ 
not  escape.  Finally  we  busy  Americans  like  to  finish  up 
a  job  with  dispatch  and  pass  on  to  the  next. 

In  the  instance  of  Cherry  all  necessary  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  in  conjunction  and  the  results  were 
highly  satisfactory.  Although  in  the  nature  of  things  such 
a  well-rounded  achievement  cannot  often  be  expected, 
I  am  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  Cherry  ex¬ 
perience  contains  lessons  which  might  be  adapted  effec¬ 
tively  to  the  solution  of  problems  arising  in  many  fields  of 
relief. 


XIV 


Intimate  Glimpses  of  a  Revolution 

The  long  reign  of  Porfirio  Diaz  as  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico  was  obviously  almost  finished.  With  the 
official  title  of  president,  Diaz  had  ruled  as  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  despot  for  a  lifetime.  When  elections  were  held 
soldiers  controlled  the  voting  places  and  permitted  but 
a  handful  of  votes  to  be  cast  except  by  known  Diaz  fol¬ 
lowers.  But  now  Diaz  had  grown  old  and  weary  and 
rich.  The  necessity  of  putting  down  unrest  and  occasional 
revolts  became  more  burdensome  while  the  frequency  of 
outbreaks  increased.  All  signs  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  a  new  era. 

Revolt  in  Mexico  usually  breaks  out  along  the  country’s 
northern  border.  The  reasons  are  simple :  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  the  other  necessary  supplies  can  be  obtained  from 
the  United  States.  Even  more  important  is  the  hope  of 
the  leaders  to  be  able  to  capture  the  custom  houses  on  the 
border  and  thus  gain  control  of  the  revenues  from 
import  and  export  duties.  Then,  too,  in  the  event  that 
the  uprising  fails,  the  defeated  forces  dash  across  the 
frontier  for  escape  from  the  vengeance  of  the  victors. 
Plans  for  revolution  are  made  safely  by  Mexican  “juntas” 
in  El  Paso  or  Los  Angeles,  all  required  supplies  or  equip¬ 
ment  are  assembled  on  American  soil,  and  on  some  dark 
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night  men  and  materials  are  rushed  over  the  line  and 
poor  Mexico  has  another  rebellion  to  suppress. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1913  that  the  Madero  revolution  was 
threatening  the  tottering  Diaz  regime.  The  Madero  family 
was  one  of  the  great  and  powerful  factors  in  Mexican  life. 
For  generations  it  had  represented  the  wealth,  the  culture 
and  the  aristocracy  of  the  land-owning  class.  To  have  this 
family  openly  espouse  revolution  was  in  itself  a  highly 
significant  indication  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Diaz 
power.  I  am  not  intimately  informed  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  this  defection,  but  its  leader  was  Francisco  Madero, 
who  received  the  complete  social  and  financial  support  of 
his  father  and  numerous  brothers  and  sisters.  The  fight¬ 
ing  was  heaviest  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  whose  north¬ 
ern  boundary  adjoins  the  United  States  for  hundreds  of 
miles. 

Some  two-hundred  miles  down  the  Rio  Grande  from 
El  Paso  is  the  sun-baked,  sprawling  little  Texas  village  of 
Presidio.  It  is  just  as  Mexican  in  its  population  and  sym¬ 
pathies  as  though  it  were  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
A  well-traveled  international  highway  crosses  the  Rio 
Grande  at  Presidio  and  this  highway  has  served  as  a 
popular  means  of  travel  between  the  two  countries  for 
probably  a  century.  Flere  also  is  a  small  American  custom 
house  and  during  the  military  operations  of  the  Mexican 
revolution  one  or  two  companies  of  American  troops  were 
stationed  at  this  point. 

Across  the  river  from  Presidio  is  the  ancient  Mexican 
town  of  Ojinaga.  A  high  ridge  running  up  from  the 
south  drops  off  in  a  steep  declivity  to  the  river  and  the  town 
occupies  the  top  of  the  ridge  just  at  the  point  where  it 
hangs  over  the  stream.  Because  it  was  a  height  com- 
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manding  a  wide  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  United  States  border  line, 
this  old  town  became  an  important  center  of  military 
operations.  It  was  captured  repeatedly  by  opposing  forces 
of  Mexicans  and  was  the  center  of  much  bloodshed  and 
no  little  barbarity. 

The  fighting  at  this  point  became  so  intense  and  so 
frequent  that  the  inhabitants  of  Presidio  and  the  American 
soldiers  stationed  there  appealed  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  establish  a  hospital  in  Presidio  for  the  care  of 
Mexicans  wounded  in  the  fighting  across  the  river.  This 
request  was  granted. 

Mr.  Charles  }.  O’Connor  as  special  Red  Cross  representa¬ 
tive  was  already  on  the  ground  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Braden, 
secretary  of  the  El  Paso  Chapter,  who  was  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  hospital,  arrived  on  New  Year’s  day  1914,  bring¬ 
ing  with  him  three  nurses,  medical  supplies  and  much  of 
the  necessary  equipment  for  the  hospital.  The  Red  Cross 
took  possession  of  a  small  Catholic  church  and  an  ad¬ 
joining  public  schoolhouse  and  combined  them  into  an 
American  hospital  with  American  doctors  and  nurses. 
Soon  after  I  arrived,  we  had  about  175  patients  on  hand, 
some  on  cots  in  the  little  schoolhouse  and  some  on 
blankets  on  the  floor;  some  on  cots  in  a  large  tent  and 
twenty-eight  on  blankets  on  the  floor  of  the  church. 
There  was  no  means  whatever  of  heating  the  church 
or  tent  and  ice  formed  on  pails  of  water  out  of  doors  every 
night.  A  cold  wind  was  blowing  and  a  hard,  pebbly 
snow  falling  that  first  night  after  our  hospital  was  or¬ 
ganized. 

Our  doctors  and  nurses  worked  hard  without  proper 
facilities  and  under  most  primitive  and  trying  conditions. 
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Water  was  scarce.  We  washed  on  a  bench  out  of  doors 
and  ate  in  a  cold  tent.  All  our  cooking  was  done  by  a 
Mexican,  who  knew  little  of  cooking,  over  an  open  fire. 
In  all  my  life  I  have  never  seen  such  frightful  dust.  It 
drove  in  all  the  time  and  nothing  could  keep  it  out. 

In  the  morning  we  found  a  poor  fellow  dying  in  a 
little  hollow.  We  got  a  wagon  and  started  him  toward 
our  hospital,  but  he  died  before  we  reached  there.  He 
had  been  shot  through  the  body.  That  same  evening  a 
man  brought  in  a  young  boy  about  fifteen.  The  little 
fellow  was  a  soldier  who  had  been  shot  ten  days  before 
and  had  been  lying  in  the  woods  until  he  was  found  by 
this  man.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the  face  and  the 
wound  had  suppurated  until  one  half  of  his  face  was 
gone,  entirely  fallen  away.  He  lay  in  the  schoolhouse, 
silent  with  his  great  dark  sunken  eyes  staring  into  space. 

After  each  battle  between  the  revolutionary  and  federal 
troops,  wagon  loads  of  wounded  men  would  ford  the 
river  and  deliver  their  charges  at  the  door  of  the  hospital. 

Whenever  a  patient  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  dis¬ 
charge,  he  was  turned  over  to  the  American  troops  and 
sent  to  El  Paso  where  he  was  interned.  A  good  many  of 
the  patients  were  strongly  averse  to  internment  and  so 
keen  to  get  back  to  the  fighting  that  it  became  necessary 
for  the  American  soldiers  to  guard  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  which  at  this  point  was  shallow,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  convalescent  Mexicans  who  re¬ 
peatedly  tried  to  slip  out  of  the  hospital  and  cross  the 
stream  before  they  were  discovered.  With  all  these  ac¬ 
tivities,  drowsy  little  Presidio  was  transformed  into  a 
busy  center,  every  day  bringing  its  quota  of  adventure  and 
excitement. 
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One  afternoon  while  I  was  in  Presidio  word  came  that 
the  Mexican  revolutionary  troops  were  preparing  to  at¬ 
tack  the  federal  troops,  who  at  that  time  were  in  possession 
of  Ojinaga.  Everyone  in  Presidio,  therefore,  dropped  his 
usual  occupation  and  took  up  a  position  from  which  he 
could  see  the  slopes  of  the  Ojinaga  ridge  and  the  open 
country  across  which  the  attacking  troops  would  have  to 
fight  their  way.  It  was  a  rare  opportunity  to  see  a  battle 
without  incurring  any  particular  danger.  From  the  flat- 
topped  building  upon  which  I  established  myself,  I  could 
see  clearly  through  my  glasses  the  operations  on  both 
sides.  The  soldiers  on  the  defensive  had  intrenched  them¬ 
selves  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  but  were  in  plain  sight. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  first  of  the 
revolutionary  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Villa 
appeared  around  a  hill,  some  two  miles  from  the  town. 
They  broke  ranks,  scattered  widely  and  started  at  a  rapid 
walk  toward  the  town  which  was  now  straight  ahead  of 
them,  and  the  fighting  began  vigorously  on  both  sides. 
Great  excitement  prevailed  among  the  defenders  on  the 
hill.  Officers  could  be  seen  galloping  about  and  men 
running  hastily  from  place  to  place.  It  was  a  hot,  brilliant 
day.  We  occasionally  saw  a  man  fall  in  the  open  country 
as  he  advanced  and  occasionally  a  man  on  the  hill  would 
leap  into  the  air  and  fall  across  the  ridge  of  earth  behind 
which  he  was  stationed.  For  several  hours  the  fighting 
went  on  with  short  intervals  of  quiet,  but  the  attacking 
forces  steadily  advanced  and  about  sunset  Villa’s  troops, 
with  a  wild  rush  and  with  much  shouting  and  fierce 
fighting,  dashed  up  the  last  steep  slope  and  drove  back 
the  defenders.  We  knew  the  town  had  been  taken. 

A  few  words  here  concerning  Francisco  Villa,  the  most 
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notorious  bandit  in  all  Mexico,  who  was  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  revolutionary  forces.  For  years  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  hunted  him  without  success.  In  time  the  stories 
of  his  exploits  had  become  almost  legendary  and  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  romance  hung  about  them.  He  operated  in 
the  mountainous  section  of  northwestern  Mexico  where 
were  many  wild  and  almost  inaccessible  hiding  places. 
With  a  small  band  of  desperate  followers,  heavily  armed 
and  mounted  on  wiry  ponies,  Villa  would  come  tearing 
out  of  his  hidden  camping  place,  raid  a  railroad  train  or 
the  hacienda  of  a  great  land  owner  or  the  banks  and 
business  houses  of  a  town,  seize  what  he  wanted,  shoot 
down  all  who  resisted  and  disappear  before  the  officers 
of  law  and  order  awoke  to  what  was  going  on.  Many 
stories  were  told  of  his  audacity  and  courage  and  also 
of  his  kindness  to  the  poor  natives  with  whom  he  came 
into  familiar  contact — the  people  of  his  own  class. 
Whether  from  fear  or  love  there  seemed  no  doubt  that  the 
common  people  in  the  sections  in  which  he  concealed  him¬ 
self  protected  him  from  the  soldiers  who  tried  to  ferret 
out  his  hiding  places. 

There  seemed  something  almost  incredibly  incongru¬ 
ous  in  the  alliance  between  this  dreaded  outlaw  and 
Madero,  whose  family  for  generations  had  represented  all 
that  was  conservative  and  aristocratic  in  Mexico.  I  never 
learned  the  immediate  circumstances  which  brought  about 
this  union.  Naturally  enough  Villa  would  favor  any 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  which  was  re¬ 
lentlessly  pursuing  him  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Madero 
was  probably  ready  to  forget  the  past  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  support  his  revolutionary  movement.  I  found 
myself  rather  fascinated  by  the  Madero-Villa  example 
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of  “strange  bedfellows”  and  lost  no  opportunity  while 
along  the  Mexican  border  of  obtaining  the  views  of 
residents  of  that  section.  The  conclusion  which  I  reached 
was  that  the  bond  of  sympathy  between  those  two  leaders 
was  more  than  one  of  mere  expediency.  Villa,  ignorant 
and  savage,  seems  to  have  felt  sincere  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed  peons  bound  to  the  soil  and  little  better  than 
slaves.  Madero  on  the  other  hand,  intelligent,  cultured, 
a  student  of  history,  had  conceived  an  ideal  future  for 
Mexico  under  enlightened  institutions  by  which  the  lot 
of  the  common  people  would  be  infinitely  improved. 
Of  my  first  hand  knowledge  of  what  was  in  Madero’s  mind 
in  this  connection  I  shall  speak  in  a  moment. 

Mexico  clings  to  the  immemorial  custom  under  which  a 
soldier’s  women  and  children  accompany  him.  The  hetero¬ 
geneous  mob  of  hangers-on  and  camp  followers  dragging 
along  in  the  rear  of  an  army  often  outnumbers  the  fight¬ 
ing  men.  The  family  donkeys,  goats  and  fowls  seem 
countless.  The  noise  and  confusion  are  indescribable  as  the 
swarming  rabble  moves  along  in  a  dense  cloud  of  dust. 
When  the  army  goes  into  camp  the  soldier  depends  upon 
his  own  people  to  prepare  his  food.  Chiefly  the  entire 
multitude  lives  off  the  country  through  which  it  travels. 
There  exists  no  regular  commissary  department.  Such  an 
army  might  almost  be  said  to  dissolve  at  night  as  the 
soldiers  scatter  among  their  family  groups.  Besides  the 
families  of  soldiers  the  hangers-on  include  many  women 
who  attach  themselves  to  the  men,  do  their  cooking,  look 
after  their  share  of  the  available  food  and  guard  the  pots 
and  pans  and  live  stock  and  other  personal  possessions. 
From  this  it  will  be  understood  that  when  Villa’s  army 
captured  Ojinaga  that  afternoon,  it  took  as  prisoners  not 
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only  the  federal  army,  but  all  the  camp  followers  of  that 
army  as  well.  These  followers  could  have  no  value  to  the 
victors,  but  were  instead  a  serious  liability.  They  had 
come  from  distant  and  widely  scattered  places.  Many  had 
no  settled  place  of  residence.  What  could  Villa  do  with 
this  helpless,  dependent  and  wholly  unorganized  mass  of 
women,  children,  animals  and  stuff  ? 

In  this  instance  the  answer  was  obvious  and  simple. 
He  would  rid  himself  of  all  expense  and  responsibility 
by  permitting  the  easy  going  Americans  to  shoulder  the 
burden.  An  hour  after  the  capture  of  Ojinaga  a  mounted 
messenger  came  dashing  across  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  troops.  He  explained  to  our  commanding 
officer  that  Villa’s  forces  were  in  full  possession  of  the 
town,  but  that  when  night  had  fallen  it  was  planned  for 
the  defeated  army,  together  with  all  its  camp  followers 
to  escape  to  the  American  side.  The  American  com¬ 
mander  made  no  objection  to  this  program  and  explained 
that  the  moment  a  Mexican  soldier  set  foot  on  United 
States  soil  he  must  surrender  his  arms  and  become  a 
prisoner  of  the  American  forces.  The  messenger  returned 
to  Ojinaga  and  for  some  time  thereafter  an  intense  quiet 
prevailed  in  the  Mexican  town. 

The  little  community  of  Presidio  was  deeply  stirred. 
The  incoming  horde  might  overrun  the  place  and  set 
up  a  reign  of  terror.  But  this  fear  was  quickly  quieted. 
The  captain  of  the  American  troops  let  it  be  known  that 
he  would  be  prepared  to  meet  the  fugitives  and  control  the 
situation  no  matter  what  might  happen.  Again  the  stage 
settings  were  perfect.  At  about  nine  o’clock  a  messenger 
came  to  the  Red  Cross  hospital  to  report  that  the  sound 
of  voices  and  much  movement  could  be  heard  on  the 
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steep  road  leading  from  Ojinaga  to  the  river.  The  stream 
at  that  point  was  wide  but  shallow  and  could  be  easily 
forded.  Everybody  hurried  down  to  the  landing.  There 
was  no  mistake.  Plainly  to  be  heard  on  the  shadowed 
opposite  slope  were  low  voices  of  command,  the  sound  of 
many  feet,  the  occasional  cry  of  a  child  quickly  hushed, 
the  startled  cackle  of  a  hen  or  the  bleat  of  a  goat. 

The  moon  was  at  its  full.  In  a  moment  the  leaders  of 
the  fugitive  host  came  out  of  the  shadows  and  into  the 
moonlight  as  they  entered  the  water.  With  the  exception 
of  the  small  incidental  sounds  I  have  mentioned,  the 
silence  was  most  impressive.  On  our  side  the  river  bank 
was  low  and  a  wide  dry  arroyo  leading  down  from  the 
high  ground  offered  a  natural  landing  place.  Our  soldiers 
were  lined  up  along  both  sides  of  the  arroyo,  forming  a 
lane  through  which  the  Mexicans  must  march  to  a  tem¬ 
porary  camping  place.  At  the  river  bank  where  the  land¬ 
ing  was  to  be  made  I  joined  a  waiting  group  of  Americans. 
Watching  the  fording  of  the  river  I  was  inevitably  re¬ 
minded  of  the  flight  of  the  Children  of  Israel  through  the 
Red  Sea.  First  came  the  cavalry,  several  hundred  men  on 
small,  wiry  horses.  There  were  no  uniforms  nor  bright 
metal  on  the  trappings  of  the  horses.  Nothing  glittered 
except  here  and  there  the  hilt  of  a  sword.  Officers  and 
men  alike  wore  the  immense  Mexican  hats.  They  looked 
about  humbly  and  curiously  at  the  double  line  of  United 
States  troops  and  moved  steadily  along  the  lane  to  the 
camping  place. 

Then  came  soldiers  on  foot,  wading  thigh  deep,  they 
plodded  stolidly  along,  climbed  the  low  sandy  bank  and 
looked  about  with  anxiety  as  to  what  was  next  to  happen 
to  them.  Evidently  they  had  been  informed  that  they 
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must  surrender  their  arms  on  entering  the  United  States 
and  were  eager  to  comply.  An  officer  came  up  the  bank 
near  me,  looked  uncertainly  about,  caught  my  eye.  He 
stopped,  saluted,  unbuckled  his  sabre  from  his  belt,  turned 
the  hilt  toward  me  and  with  a  low  bow  surrendered  the 
weapon  to  me.  I  accepted  it  with  a  somewhat  surprised 
bow  of  my  own  and  have  retained  it  to  this  day.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  the  only  trophy  of  my  military  prowess  which 
has  ever  come  to  me  and  I  am  still  awaiting  an  appropriate 
recognition  from  my  grateful  government. 

After  the  soldiers  came  the  camp  followers,  and  a  pic¬ 
turesque  procession  they  made.  Women  came  wading, 
leading  donkeys  that  staggered  under  incredible  moun¬ 
tains  of  stuff.  On  the  highest  points  of  these  towering, 
tottering  structures  were  perched  the  babies,  the  fowls,  the 
puppies,  the  kids,  swaying  perilously  as  the  donkeys 
scrambled  up  the  banks.  The  unnatural  silence  which 
prevailed,  the  moonlight  and  its  mysterious  shadows,  and 
the  steady  rising  from  the  water  of  the  motley  throng 
which  wound  its  way  up  the  slope  made  an  impression 
of  unreality  which  one  could  scarcely  shake  off.  More 
than  five  thousand  persons  crossed  the  river  that  night 
and  found  safety  and  plenty  as  wards  of  our  government. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  American  troops,  out  of 
consideration  for  the  number  of  women  and  children  and 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  decided  not  to  compel  the  Mexicans 
to  go  further,  but  permitted  them  to  camp  as  best  they 
might  in  the  dry  gulley  which  formed  the  mouth  of  the 
funnel  into  which  they  had  come.  The  impromptu  and 
primitive  method  of  camping  which  was  necessary  under 
the  circumstances  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  embarrass 
the  refugees.  Many  of  them  were  families  of  the  soldiers 
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and  had  accompanied  the  troops  on  all  their  marches. 
In  a  surprisingly  short  time  the  entire  throng,  with  seem¬ 
ingly  no  sense  of  responsibility  and  no  thought  of  the 
future,  accepted  this  happy  release  from  danger  and 
settled  down  to  quiet  content.  Such  food  supplies  as  they 
had  been  able  to  bring  along  were  excavated  from  the  huge 
jumble  of  belongings  which  had  rolled  off  the  backs  of 
the  carriers,  whether  men,  women  or  burros,  and  lay 
where  they  fell. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  settling  down  for 
the  night  was  the  manner  in  which  the  refugees  clung 
to  the  custom  of  their  religion.  Many  scores  of  small 
niches  had  been  dug  into  the  steep  banks  of  the  gulley 
and  in  each  niche  a  small  family  shrine  had  been  in¬ 
stalled.  Many  of  these  niches  were  lighted  by  candles 
and,  as  one  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  gulley,  the  effect  of 
the  many  candles  flickering  in  the  shadows,  lighting  up 
the  little  colored  shrines,  while  dimly  revealing  the  forms 
of  hundreds  of  people  worshiping  about  them,  was  both 
touching  and  impressive. 

Vastly  increased,  however,  were  the  responsibilities  of 
our  company  of  infantry  which  suddenly  found  itself  with 
this  helpless  and  destitute  throng  to  guard  and  feed.  There 
were  no  shelters,  the  food  supplies  were  wholly  inadequate 
and  a  hastily  constructed  wire  fence  on  the  open  prairie 
provided  the  enclosure  in  which  these  semi-prisoners  were 
confined.  A  hasty  survey  of  supplies  showed  that  the 
army  stores  available  would  meet  the  minimum  food  needs 
for  scarcely  three  days.  No  additional  supplies  could  be 
obtained  nearer  than  Marfa,  sixty-seven  miles  away  over 
a  difficult  road.  In  this  emergency  the  captain  fortunately 
had  recourse  to  a  telegraph  line  to  El  Paso,  where  was  the 
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headquarters  of  an  important  army  district.  By  this  means 
arrangements  were  quickly  made  to  march  the  fugitives 
from  Presidio  to  Marfa,  load  them  on  trains  of  empty 
freight  cars  which  would  be  waiting  there  and  send  them 
nearly  200  miles  to  El  Paso,  where  the  army  could  in¬ 
terne  them  on  the  military  reservation. 

Because  of  the  food  scarcity  there  was  no  time  to  lose 
and  early  on  the  second  morning  after  the  fall  of  Ojinaga, 
the  entire  body  of  fugitives  was  in  motion  trailing  raggedly 
along  the  dusty  road,  strung  out  for  several  miles  under 
escort  of  our  busy  little  band  of  United  States  soldiers. 
Wagons  were  provided  for  the  small  children  and  some  of 
the  sick  and  crippled.  While  one  of  these  wagons  drew 
up  in  the  shade  of  a  scrubby  tree  a  baby  was  born,  the  com¬ 
pany  surgeon  having  been  hastily  summoned.  But  the 
sturdy  endurance  of  these  people  was  such  that  several 
hundred  women  and  children  walked  uncomplainingly 
the  entire  distance  to  Marfa  in  four  days. 

While  this  march  was  taking  place,  Major  General 
Tasker  H.  Bliss  had  sent  the  expected  trains  of  box  cars 
to  Marfa  and  these  had  steam  up  and  were  ready  to  start 
for  El  Paso  as  soon  as  the  people  and  their  property  could 
be  put  on  board.  The  loading  of  the  trains  was  done  ex¬ 
peditiously,  though  in  a  pell  mell  and  haphazard  manner. 
The  people  were  crowded  into  the  cars  with  their  stuff 
without  much  regard  for  comfort  or  classification  and 
by  evening  of  the  following  day,  the  federal  army  driven 
out  of  Ojinaga  with  its  3,500  men,  its  nine  generals,  its 
twenty-seven  colonels  and  its  innumerable  captains  with 
their  families  and  their  household  effects  was  safely 
installed  in  a  comfortable  internment  camp  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  outside  of  the  city  of  El  Paso.  There  they  remained 
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in  comparative  happiness  until  the  Madero  revolution 
had  come  into  its  own,  and  were  supported  in  these 
intervening  months  by  the  ever  generous  and  hospitable 
United  States  Government. 

With  the  cessation  of  fighting  in  the  Ojinaga  district, 
the  demands  upon  our  little  hospital  subsided  and  we  were 
enabled  to  close  it  after  two  or  three  weeks.  The  Red 
Cross  had  performed  a  humane  service  at  considerable 
expense  and  no  little  trouble  and  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  with 
one  exception,  received  no  word  of  appreciation  from  any 
source,  official  or  private. 

Accompanying  the  fugitives  to  Marfa,  I  then  proceeded 
to  El  Paso.  In  the  principal  hotel  of  that  city  many  rooms 
were  occupied  by  the  Madero  family.  Francisco  Madero 
had  captured  the  city  of  Juarez,  immediately  across  the 
Rio  Grande  from  El  Paso,  and  had  made  it  his  capital 
pending  the  expected  fall  of  the  Diaz  regime,  upon  which 
he  hoped  to  move  on  to  Mexico  City.  His  temporary 
headquarters  were  established  in  the  custom  house  in 
Juarez,  where  he  maintained  a  simple  office  and  transacted 
necessary  business.  The  whole  situation  was  anomalous, 
El  Paso  going  on  with  its  normal  daily  life,  crowds  shop¬ 
ping  along  the  streets,  cars  and  cabs  running  as  usual, 
children  playing  about,  a  picture  of  peaceful,  ordinary 
American  existence,  while  just  across  a  short  bridge,  armed 
sentinels  challenged  all  comers,  troops  marched  or  galloped 
here  and  there  under  harsh  commands,  bugles  blared  and 
common  citizens  dodged  about  under  stern  military  re¬ 
strictions.  The  very  atmosphere  reeked  of  war. 

An  American  surgeon  of  El  Paso  who  was  attached  to 
Madero’s  staff  accompanied  me  to  Juarez  several  times. 
I  met  courtesy  everywhere.  But  one  could  not  spend  many 
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hours  in  Juarez  without  realizing  that  Madero’ s  position 
within  his  own  organization  was  insecure.  Strong,  domi¬ 
nating  leaders  had  joined  his  forces  and  he  was  not  able  to 
control  them.  Villa,  for  example,  who  had  lived  a  reckless 
and  lawless  life,  was  not  willing  to  take  and  obey  orders 
from  his  chief.  Another  leader  was  Blanco,  who  had  been 
an  adventurer  for  years.  Another  was  Garibaldi,  grand¬ 
son  of  the  famous  Italian  liberator.  He  had  offered  his 
sword  and  allegiance  to  Madero. 

An  appointment  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Madero  and  I 
spent  perhaps  an  hour  with  him.  I  found  him  a  man  of 
scholarly  type,  an  idealist  and  dreamer.  He  told  me  of 
the  oppressions  of  the  common  people,  the  ruthless  domi¬ 
nation  by  the  governing  class,  the  exploitation  of  the  help¬ 
less  by  the  powerful.  Every  word,  every  expression  upon 
his  fine,  open  countenance  testified  to  his  deep  sincerity. 
As  we  talked  I  found  myself  growing  depressed  by  the 
conviction  that  this  high-minded  man  was  surrounded 
by  leaders  who  could  not  understand  him  and  who  would 
use  him  to  advance  their  own  selfish  ambitions. 

This  conviction  was  supported  by  my  occasional 
glimpses  of  Villa  and  other  leaders  riding  about  the  streets 
of  Juarez.  Villa  would  gallop  madly  through  the  streets, 
his  big  spurs  jingling,  his  huge  hat  covered  with  bright 
colored  bands,  his  bridle  and  saddle  gaily  decorated,  his 
pistols  and  sword  worn  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner. 
This  was  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  who  might  see.  He  gave  commands  or 
exchanged  words  with  other  officers  or  shouted  to  people 
on  the  streets  in  a  loud,  harsh,  important  voice.  He  was 
enjoying  his  new  greatness  to  the  limit.  On  one  occasion 
he  sent  a  messenger  to  Madero  demanding  certain  food 
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supplies  for  his  men.  Madero  sent  the  messenger  back 
with  the  reply  that  no  such  supplies  were  on  hand.  Villa 
flew  into  a  violent  rage  at  this  answer.  Calling  a  half 
dozen  of  his  men  he  dashed  off  to  Madero’ s  headquarters, 
pushed  aside  the  sentinels  at  the  door  and  strode  into  the 
presence  of  his  chief.  There  he  put  Madero  under  arrest 
and  declared  he  would  be  a  held  a  prisoner  until  he  had 
complied  with  the  request  which  had  been  refused.  After 
many  threats  and  explanations,  peace  was  restored.  A 
crowd  had  gathered  in  the  street  and  in  order  to  quiet  the 
reports  of  a  break  between  Madero  and  Villa  the  two 
went  out  on  the  front  steps  where  all  could  see  and  em¬ 
braced  each  other  in  the  most  affectionate  manner. 

A  few  months  later  Diaz  gave  up  the  presidency  and 
sailed  for  Spain.  Madero  had  carried  his  revolution 
through  and  now  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  But  his  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the  Mexican 
people  aroused  bitter  hostility  and  after  a  few  months  in 
office  he  fell  a  victim  of  the  shot  of  an  assassin.  His  was 
a  gentle  and  noble  spirit,  unable  to  overcome  the  hard 
realities  of  political  conditions  in  the  Mexico  of  his  day. 
But  he  had  broken  the  despotic  power  which  had  held 
Mexico  in  thrall  and  had  released  and  set  in  motion  forces 
of  liberalism  which  promise  in  time  to  bring  many  of  his 
hopes  to  realization. 


XV 


Through  a  Mississippi  Flood 

Until  the  Spring  of  1912,  I  had  never  fully  sensed  the 
majesty  and  the  immensity  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  the 
sweep  of  a  great  flood.  An  earthquake  or  a  volcanic 
eruption  seems  a  sudden  impulse  of  nature,  shocking  and 
terrible  but  accidental,  unpremeditated,  and,  like  a  sud¬ 
den  flash  of  anger,  gone  almost  as  quickly  as  it  comes. 
But  a  Mississippi  river  flood  is  deliberate,  relentless,  in¬ 
exorable.  Advancing  upon  prosperous  towns  and  spread¬ 
ing  farmlands  it  overwhelms  them  in  “cold  blood,”  foot 
by  foot  engulfing  the  land,  the  crops,  the  living  creatures, 
the  homes.  Nothing  can  check  or  divert  the  rising  tide. 
The  only  safety  is  in  flight. 

In  response  to  a  call  for  Red  Cross  help,  I  had  gone  in 
a  hurry  to  the  town  of  Hickman,  in  Kentucky,  of  which 
one  section  lies  on  the  top  of  a  cliff  and  another  at  its 
base,  but  a  few  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  stream. 
The  water  had  now  buried  the  low-lying  houses  almost  to 
the  eaves.  The  chief  distress,  however,  was  to  be  found 
in  the  flat  lands  skirting  the  river  on  the  Missouri  side 
opposite  Hickman.  There  was  no  protecting  cliff  over 
there  and  from  the  Hickman  heights  one  could  look  west¬ 
ward  many  miles  across  a  muddy  lake  from  which  stood 
out  grimly  the  roofs  of  farmhouses  and  outbuildings. 
Small  steamboats  were  threading  their  way  cautiously 
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among  the  trees  and  buildings  attempting  to  rescue  those 
trapped  in  the  houses  and  the  live  stock  as  well,  where 
this  was  possible.  Then  back  came  the  boats  to  Hickman 
where  the  cargoes  were  dumped  quickly  on  the  shore  and 
they  returned  hastily  for  more.  The  water  was  rising 
steadily.  Lives  and  property  had  to  be  saved  immediately 
if  at  all. 

Major  James  D.  Normyle  and  Captain  J.  A.  Logan  of 
the  Regular  Army  had  been  hurried  to  Hickman  with  a 
small  number  of  enlisted  men  and  with  a  supply  of  tents 
and  the  necessary  camp  equipment.  A  comfortable  camp 
was  set  up  on  the  high  land  back  of  Hickman  and  here  the 
refugees,  brought  in  by  boats  or  who  had  escaped  the  flood 
by  their  owns  means,  were  given  food  and  shelter.  I 
promptly  joined  hands  with  the  army  men  and  the  re¬ 
stricted  funds  at  my  disposal  were  expended  for  needed 
help  supplementing  that  which  the  army  could  provide; 
medicines  and  special  articles  of  food  for  the  sick,  cloth¬ 
ing,  hiring  of  men,  and  meeting  some  of  the  expenses  for 
boats  and  materials.  I  was  also  able  to  help  some  of  the 
refugees  solve  their  personal  problems,  sending  a  few  to 
friends  elsewhere,  protecting  belongings  they  had  sal¬ 
vaged,  writing  letters,  etc.  I  shall  not  forget  that  first  ex¬ 
perience  in  flood  relief  nor  shall  I  forget  the  consideration 
which  I  received  from  Major  Normyle  and  Captain  Logan. 
Major  Normyle’s  death  a  few  years  later  ended  a  valued 
friendship,  while  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  steady 
rise  in  the  career  of  Captain  Logan  who,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel  and  later  of  brigadier  general,  performed  im¬ 
portant  services  in  Europe  during  and  after  the  World 
War. 

Standing  on  the  brow  of  the  cliff  the  day  of  my  arrival, 
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looking  across  the  flooded  miles  of  lowlands,  I  expressed 
some  wonder  as  to  flood  conditions  in  the  river  valley  be¬ 
tween  Hickman  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — a  distance  of 
approximately  one  thousand  miles.  A  resident  of  the 
town  replied: 

“This  flood  only  moves  down  stream  about  thirty  miles 
a  day  and  will  not  reach  the  gulf  for  a  month.  People 
down  there  will  not  be  worrying  about  the  flood  for  some 
time  yet.” 

That  remark  struck  me  with  surprise.  I  was  thinking 
of  a  Mississippi  flood  as  an  event  which  happened  all  at 
once.  In  a  flash  I  now  realized  that  on  the  contrary  it  was 
a  huge  creeping  monster;  that  the  same  sluggish,  mud¬ 
laden  current  which  at  that  moment  was  submerging  the 
houses  and  farms  immediately  before  my  eyes,  would  move 
on  slowly  and  submerge  many  other  houses  and  farms 
in  turn.  With  this  realization  came  the  compensating 
knowledge,  first,  that  the  people  down  the  river  having 
ample  warning  of  the  approaching  catastrophe,  could  re¬ 
move  themselves  and  their  live  stock  and  much  of  their 
portable  property  to  safety  before  the  flood  reached  them; 
and,  second,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  would  soon 
emerge  without  the  necessity  of  remaining  under  water 
until  the  entire  thousand  miles  below  had  completed  its 
ordeal. 

At  that  moment  I  had  not  learned  a  fact  which  has  im¬ 
pressed  all  who  have  had  active  experience  in  Mississippi 
river  flood  relief,  namely,  the  reluctance  and  tardiness 
with  which  the  threatened  population  retreats  before  an 
approaching  flood.  Always  many  who  might  easily  have 
escaped  delay  too  long,  are  caught  and  must  be  rescued 
by  relief  agencies  at  vast  trouble  and  often  no  little  danger. 
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People  who  have  been  untouched  by  preceding  small 
floods  refuse  to  believe  that  the  next  one  is  dangerous  and 
find  themselves  surrounded,  even  submerged,  before  they 
have  taken  any  protective  measures.  Vice  Chairman  James 
L.  Fieser  who,  with  Mr.  Hoover,  at  that  time  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  spent  much  time  in  direct¬ 
ing  flood  relief  operations  during  the  record  flood  of 
1927,  tells  of  visiting  a  Louisiana  town  to  warn  the  in¬ 
habitants  that  the  place  was  certain  to  be  flooded  within 
thirty-six  hours.  The  people  refused  to  heed  the  warn¬ 
ing  and  remained  in  their  homes  taking  no  precautions 
against  the  impending  danger.  Before  thirty-six  hours  had 
elapsed  they  were  being  frantically  rescued  from  the 
upper  floors  of  their  houses 

As  the  crest  of  the  flood  moved  steadily  down  stream, 
we  soon  found  it  necessary  to  transfer  our  relief  head¬ 
quarters  to  Memphis,  later  to  Vicksburg,  then  to  Baton 
Rouge.  At  each  point  provision  was  made  for  the  care  of 
the  refugees  until  the  flood  had  subsided.  In  this  the  local 
agencies  bore  a  leading  part,  helping  the  refugees  to  re¬ 
turn  home  when  that  became  possible  and  aiding  them 
where  necessary  in  repairing  their  houses.  I  was  struck 
by  the  insistence  of  the  women  on  going  back  into  their 
houses  while  the  water  still  stood  a  foot  deep  on  the  floors. 
One  day  I  was  remonstrating  with  a  grim  woman  in  the 
camp,  who  demanded  immediate  help  in  taking  her  little 
children  back  to  her  water-soaked  cabin. 

“You  don’t  understand,”  I  said  from  my  greater  wisdom. 
“The  water  is  several  inches  deep  on  the  floor  of  your 
house ;  you  can  do  nothing  yet  and,  besides,  you  and  your 
children  will  get  sick  if  you  go  home  before  the  house 
dries  out.” 
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Above.  The  Mississippi  on  a  rampage  in  1912.  Below.  Wreckage 
at  Dayton  in  the  Ohio  River  overflow  in  1913. 
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The  woman  looked  at  me  with  a  pitying  smile.  “You 
mean  all  right,  Mister,”  she  said,  “and  you  all  have  been 
good  to  us;  but  I  ’low  you  don’t  know  much  about  floods. 
If  you  did  you’d  know  that  if  we  don’t  go  back  home  and 
wash  the  mud  offen  the  walls  an’  the  floors  an’  the 
tables  an’  the  cheers  before  they  dry  out,  we  never  can  git 
’em  clean  again.  If  that  yaller  mud  dries  on  anything 
the  mark  stays  there  till  kingdom  come.  You  seem  like 
a  nice  kind  of  feller,  but  you  don’t  know  neither  that  we 
got  to  break  up  the  ground  and  do  our  plantin’  before 
the  mud  all  dries  up  hard  as  a  rock.  We  bin  livin’  round 
here  all  our  lives  an’  nobody  don’t  need  tell  us  what  we  got 
to  do.” 

From  this  conversation  it  is  to  be  seen  that  I  was  learning 
day  by  day.  The  good  woman  was  of  course  entirely  right 
and  spoke  out  of  an  experience  with  many  floods.  Later 
I  inspected  houses  which  had  dried  out  after  a  flood  be¬ 
fore  being  washed  and  the  truth  of  her  assertion  was  ap¬ 
parent. 

As  the  flood  moved  south  it  became  more  serious. 
Heavy  rains  had  swollen  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers 
and  these  great  streams  pouring  their  waters  into  the 
Mississippi  vastly  aggravated  flood  conditions.  The  power¬ 
ful  cross  currents  checked  the  flow  of  the  main  stream 
and  created  expanses  of  back-water  which  submerged 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  flat  lands.  Memphis,  Vicks¬ 
burg  and  Baton  Rouge  in  turn  became  centers  of  rescue 
operations  with  many  people  and  boats  intensely  active 
in  saving  life  and  property. 

This  flood  of  1912  was  not  of  the  magnitude  and  did  not 
involve  as  much  loss  as  the  great  inundation  of  1927,  nor 
did  it  command  the  facilities  for  rescue  and  relief.  In 
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1927  the  Federal  Government  threw  its  mighty  forces 
into  the  emergency.  The  Navy,  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Army,  all  appropriate  departments  at  Washington,  led  by 
Herbert  Hoover  and  backed  vigorously  by  President  Cool- 
idge,  gave  their  services  without  stint.  The  public,  to 
which  the  Red  Cross  in  1927  meant  immeasurably  more 
than  in  1912,  gave  us  on  the  occasion  of  the  earlier  flood 
approximately  $120,000,  while  in  1927  the  public  giving 
to  the  Red  Cross  reached  the  tremendous  sum  of  $17,000,- 
000.  In  proportion  to  available  relief  facilities,  the  flood 
of  1912  very  greatly  exceeded  that  of  1927.  The  work  of 
rescue  relief  and  especially  of  sanitation  and  rehabilitation, 
in  the  later  disaster,  almost  incalculably  surpassed  our 
attempts  in  those  fields  in  1912,  not  alone  in  volume  but 
in  organization  and  efficiency  as  well. 

Perhaps  in  no  way  could  the  growth  of  the  Red  Cross 
during  the  intervening  fifteen  years  be  more  vividly  illus¬ 
trated  than  by  a  comparison  of  the  relief  operations 
through  which  it  dealt  with  the  two  great  Mississippi  river 
floods  of  1912  and  1927. 

From  a  number  of  our  institutional  members,  I  had 
called  for  trained  personnel  and  these  joined  our  forces  at 
Memphis  and  were  assigned  to  strategic  points  up  and 
down  the  river  wherever  the  need  seemed  most  urgent. 
As  for  myself  I  felt  it  necessary,  in  Order  to  hold  my  small 
force  mobile  and  to  direct  it  promptly  to  points  of  greatest 
danger,  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  entire  field  of  ac¬ 
tivity  so  far  as  practicable.  In  this  work  I  spent  a  lot  of 
time  on  board  the  steamers  engaged  in  exploring  the 
flooded  districts,  participating  in  rescue  work,  conferring 
with  local  committees,  arranging  suitable  camping  places, 
in  providing  for  the  care  of  salvaged  property,  and  in 
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attending  to  a  multitude  of  unforeseen  but  constantly 
arising  problems. 

Those  days  and  nights  on  the  rescue  boats  were  tense 
with  anxiety.  It  was  known  that  many  small  homes  were 
caught  in  the  flood;  but  all  roads  were  submerged  as  well 
as  every  landmark.  As  the  water  was  rising  the  danger 
to  the  marooned  families  rapidly  increased.  In  this  emer¬ 
gency  the  steamers  took  unusual  risks.  I  recall  one  rescue 
expedition  in  particular.  The  boat,  a  broad  side-wheel 
steamer  of  the  familiar  river  type,  made  no  attempt  to 
remain  between  the  banks  of  the  stream  which  were  hid¬ 
den  under  many  feet  of  water.  Instead  it  made  its  way 
right  across  country,  avoiding  clumps  of  trees  and  the 
occasional  projecting  ridge  of  a  levee  or  the  top  of  a  small 
hill,  maneuvering  carefully  in  and  out  among  scat¬ 
tered  tree  tops,  on  the  lookout  for  signs  of  human  habita¬ 
tion.  With  the  crew  taking  constant  soundings  with  long 
poles  at  the  bow  and  on  both  sides  of  our  clumsy  craft 
to  guard  against  going  aground,  we  slowly  worked  our 
way  towards  any  point  at  which  it  was  feared  people  in 
peril  were  waiting  for  rescue. 

Our  searchlight  pierced  the  reaches  with  its  sharp 
fingers,  sweeping  about  in  circles  and  giving  mysterious 
glimpses  of  what  lay  around  us;  or  it  would  shoot  a 
perpendicular  column  into  the  sky  in  the  hope  of  that 
lonely  watchers  might  see  and  find  fresh  hope  and  might 
notify  us  of  their  presence  and  direction  by  shouts  or  the 
firing  of  guns.  From  time  to  time  our  whistle  filled  the 
night  with  its  prodigious,  mellow  roar,  shaking  the  air 
in  a  hoarse  tremolo  which  must  have  lapped  against  the 
hills  many  miles  away  to  the  east  and  west.  When  the 
echoes  of  the  whistle  had  rumbled  away  and  died  out  in 
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far  mutterings,  we  would  fall  into  silence,  with  every 
man  on  board  listening  intently  for  any  sound  coming 
out  of  the  darkness.  In  silence,  save  for  the  gentle  splash- 
splash  of  the  paddle  wheels  turning  slowly,  the  staccato 
jangle  of  the  captain’s  bell  signaling  to  the  engineer  down 
below,  and  the  monotonous  voices  of  the  men  taking  the 
soundings,  we  moved,  a  little  island  of  light  in  a  world 
of  shadows,  watching,  waiting,  listening,  alert,  nerves 
taut,  ready  for  instant  action. 

Bang!  Bang!  Two  shots  in  quick  succession.  Distant 
voices  faint  but  clear  crying  out  across  the  still  water  of  the 
night.  Our  answer  was  instantaneous.  We  sounded  our 
whistle,  our  searchlight  was  turned  in  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  the  shots  seemed  to  come,  the  captain 
swung  the  boat  around  and  ordered  more  speed,  the 
paddles  began  to  revolve  more  rapidly.  In  a  few  minutes 
another  shot  was  fired  and  the  voices  became  more  dis¬ 
tinct.  Then  we  came  in  among  trees,  slowed  down,  stopped 
and  sent  men  ahead  in  a  rowboat  to  find  an  opening. 
They  held  a  lantern  which  glimmered  among  the  trunks 
and  low  branches;  after  awhile  came  back,  had  found 
a  safe  passage  and  leading  the  way  in  the  rowboat  guided 
us  through  to  another  stretch  of  open  water.  Another 
shot  and  a  man’s  voice  shouting: 

“Come  no  nearer,”  it  said.  “Come  no  nearer.”  The 
captain  signaled  “stop!”  I  turned  to  him  for  an  explana¬ 
tion.  He  was  an  old  river  man  and  understood. 

“That  order  to  come  no  nearer,”  he  said,  “means  that 
the  man’s  house  is  standing  in  such  deep  water  that  it  is 
just  on  the  point  of  floating  away  or  turning  over.  He  can 
tell  by  its  trembling  and  vibrating  as  the  water  ripples 
about  it.  If  this  boat  came  near  enough  for  our  ripples  to 
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beat  against  the  walls,  they  might  give  just  the  final  push 
which  would  topple  it  over.  Most  likely  the  man’s  family 
are  all  on  the  roof  and  if  so  they  are  in  a  mighty  ticklish 
spot.  I  reckon  we  haven’t  come  any  too  soon.” 

Small  boats  were  quickly  put  overboard  and  men  carry¬ 
ing  torches  rowed  away  among  trees.  As  they  neared  the 
imperilled  house,  the  man’s  voice  rang  out  in  anxious 
warning: 

“Be  easy  men.  This  house  is  just  ready  to  go.  I  kin 
feel  her  tremblin’  under  me  like  a  leaf.  Come  around  to 
this  side.  The  wife  an’  two  children  have  been  on  this 
roof  since  yisterday  mornin’.  It  shore  did  seem  like  no¬ 
body  would  ever  come  an’  git  us.” 

Skillfully  and  carefully  the  boatmen  helped  the  two  little 
children  from  their  perilous  perch.  Wooden  strips  had 
been  nailed  on  the  roof  and  the  family  by  bracing  their  feet 
against  them  had  managed  to  cling  to  the  sloping  surface. 
All  were  so  stiff  and  exhausted  they  could  scarcely  move. 
When  the  rescued  family  had  been  safely  deposited  on 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  hot  coffee  and  sandwiches  were 
ready  for  them.  Then  the  mother  and  children  settled  con¬ 
tentedly  on  the  floor  in  a  corner  of  the  cabin  and  in  a 
few  minutes  were  asleep. 

But  there  was  a  problem  of  live  stock  still  to  be  solved. 
Experience  has  taught  farmers  in  the  region  subject  to 
floods  an  ingenious  device  for  saving  their  farm  animals 
from  the  rising  water  until  they  can  be  taken  to  dry  land. 
First  a  structure  of  poles  is  laid  up  like  the  walls  of  a  log 
house  to  a  height  of  perhaps  three  feet  and  on  top  of  this  is 
laid  a  rough  floor.  In  this  instance  the  farmer  had  a  horse 
and  two  cows.  As  the  water  rose  about  their  legs  they 
were  easily  persuaded  to  scramble  up  on  the  dry  plat- 
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form.  Right  alongside  this  platform  or  stage  and  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  the  farmer  then  built  a  second  some  two 
feet  higher  than  the  first.  Steadily  the  water  rose  and 
in  a  few  hours  overflowed  the  top  of  the  original  plat¬ 
form.  Then  the  farmer  induced  the  animals  to  mount 
to  the  dry  refuge  on  the  higher  floor.  As  the  water  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise,  the  farmer  built  the  two  platforms  alter¬ 
nately  higher  and  higher,  the  animals  mounting  to  safety 
by  easy  stages  without  panic.  When  we  reached  the  scene 
the  horse  and  the  cows  were  standing  quietly  on  a  dry 
floor  on  a  level  with  the  eaves  of  the  house  only  a  few 
steps  away.  The  platform  had,  however,  reached  a  height 
at  which  it  was  becoming  shaky  and  like  the  house  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  collapse.  The  torches  casting  their 
ruddy  flickering  light  on  these  animals  huddled  there 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees  like  monstrous  roosting 
birds,  made  a  strange  and  comical  picture. 

The  rescue  of  this  live  stock  was  a  picturesque  per¬ 
formance.  Since  the  method  of  procedure  and  our  good 
intentions  could  not  be  explained  to  the  patient  beasts,  they 
had  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  summary  manner.  At  first  un¬ 
availing  efforts  were  made  to  induce  them  to  plunge  into 
the  water.  These  insidious  approaches  they  rejected  with 
deep  suspicion.  Then  a  lasso  was  made  and  thrown  about 
the  neck  of  the  horse.  Holding  the  rope  the  men  rowed 
the  boat  away  with  all  their  strength.  There  was  a  violent 
struggle  which  rocked  the  tall  platform,  then  a  frightened 
squeal  and  a  great  splash.  As  soon  as  the  horse  found  him¬ 
self  in  water  he  became  quiet  and  swimming  easily  was 
led  behind  the  boat  to  the  steamer’s  side.  There  a  strong 
canvas  sling  was  put  around  his  body  and  in  a  moment  the 
clicking  windlass  landed  him  on  deck.  The  poor  fellow 
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showed  his  surprise  and  relief  with  an  expression  which 
brought  a  roaring  laugh  from  everybody.  The  cows  were 
more  frightened  than  the  horse.  Each  in  turn  was  lassoed 
by  the  horns,  dragged  in  a  wild  scrambling  tussle  off  the 
platform  and  struggling  in  pitiable  panic  in  deep  water 
broke  the  midnight  quiet  with  agonized  bellowing.  To 
prevent  drowning  the  boatmen  drew  the  cows  close  to 
the  stern  of  the  boat  and  held  their  heads  above  water. 

Next  morning  as  we  cruised  about  continuing  our 
search,  we  occasionally  caught  glimpses  of  the  tops  of 
mounds  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  these 
small  areas,  often  containing  only  a  few  square  yards,  we 
could  see  creatures  of  the  woods  which  had  been  driven 
to  these  points  for  refuge  as  the  water  rose.  These  were 
animals  of  the  humbler  sort,  such  as  foxes,  chipmunks, 
squirrels,  wild  pigs,  skunks,  rabbits,  snakes,  etc.  We 
were  told  of  bear  and  deer  often  having  been  seen  on  such 
tiny  islands  huddled  together  for  safety.  We  had  been 
hoping  to  see  some  of  these  larger  animals  when  one  of 
the  crew  called  attention  to  something  swimming  a  few 
hundred  yards  away.  In  a  moment  we  could  see  that  it 
was  a  deer.  No  land  was  in  sight  and  it  was  swimming 
toward  the  steamer.  The  captain  ordered  the  engines 
stopped  and  we  waited.  Steadily  the  deer  drew  nearer.  It 
was  obviously  almost  exhausted.  When  it  came  quite 
close  it  seemed  to  discover  men  on  board  and  tried  weakly 
to  turn  and  swim  away.  At  that  two  men  leaped  into 
a  rowboat  and  went  in  pursuit.  Quickly  they  were  along¬ 
side  and  putting  a  lasso  about  the  animal’s  neck  drew  it 
gently  to  the  steamer’s  side.  It  made  a  frightened  struggle 
as  it  was  hoisted  on  deck  but  when  it  was  turned  into  the 
enclosure,  containing  a  number  of  cows  and  horses,  it 
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soon  seemed  quite  content  and  began  munching  at  a 
heap  of  green  stuff  which  had  been  placed  there  for  the 
cattle. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  our  steamer  returned  to  Mem¬ 
phis.  We  had  rescued  several  families,  scores  of  animals 
and  what  our  captain  called  “quite  a  jag”  of  household 
goods.  While  the  expedition  had  been  exploring  a  desig¬ 
nated  section  of  the  flooded  area,  similar  expeditions  had 
been  criss-crossing  other  sections  and  almost  hourly  tired 
and  bedraggled  refugees  were  being  landed  and  led  away 
to  comfortable  camps  which  were  ready  for  them  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  Since  those  days  on  the  flooded 
river  I  have  always  wondered  at  the  small  loss  of  life  re¬ 
sulting  from  such  catastrophes.  Today  with  plenty  of 
swift  power  boats,  with  airplanes  and  the  radio,  loss  of  life 
is  not  expected;  but  with  no  means  of  communicating 
with  remote,  marooned  farmhouses  or  of  discovering 
their  location  except  by  the  slow,  clumsy  and  ponderous 
means  which  were  available  in  1912,  the  small  loss  of  life 
was  surprising. 

Again  and  again  the  Red  Cross  has  found  itself  engaged 
in  relief  operations  along  this  thousand-mile  stretch  of 
flood-subject  valley.  Only  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  vast  engineer¬ 
ing  problems  of  flood  prevention.  The  Red  Cross  does 
what  it  can  to  remove  man  and  beast  to  safety,  to  relieve 
immediate  distress,  to  maintain  and  shelter  and  guard 
health  until  the  flood  subsides,  and  to  restore  the  victims 
to  their  homes  with  help  in  repairs,  cleaning,  seeding  their 
lands,  etc.  This  Red  Cross  function  is  not  highly  construc¬ 
tive.  All  visible  and  concrete  results  of  an  extensive  and 
costly  relief  operation  may  be  swept  away  and  the  same 
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efforts,  the  same  expenditure  may  have  to  be  repeated  for 
the  same  people  the  next  year.  But  until  the  millions 
which  the  Government  has  spent  and  is  spending  on  en¬ 
gineering  projects,  have  solved  the  problem,  the  Red  Cross 
seems  destined  to  continue  its  costly  policy  of  asking  the 
public  for  large  sums  at  frequent  intervals  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  relief  of  a  population  which  expects  recurrent 
floods  and  which  knows  from  experience  that  the  Red 
Cross  can  be  counted  upon  to  rush  to  the  rescue  with  an 
ever-replenished  treasury. 


XVI 


When  the  Big  Woods  Burn 

“A  good  many  years  ago,  with  a  friend  who  shared  my 
love  for  big-game  hunting,  I  went  far  up  into  the  pine 
forests  of  Michigan  looking  for  bear  and  deer  and,  per¬ 
chance,  moose,  the  finest  of  American  game  animals.” 

The  speaker  was  one  of  the  State  fire  wardens  of  Michi¬ 
gan  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  during  a  visit  in 
Detroit  in  1909.  His  love  of  hunting  had  led  to  a  broader 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  magnificent  pine  forests 
which  at  that  time  constituted  one  of  the  chief  assets  of  the 
State.  This  broadened  interest  in  turn  had  led  him  into 
the  service  of  the  commonwealth  as  a  vigilant  guardian  of 
this  great  timbered  domain  covering  many  thousands  of 
square  miles. 

“We  went  into  the  woods  in  a  buckboard,”  he  continued, 
4  our  guns  and  camp  equipment  strapped  on  the  platform 
behind.  Trails  wound  among  the  trees  endlessly,  bending 
and  twisting  between  the  trunks  which  were  often  seventy- 
five  or  a  hundred  feet  high  without  a  limb.  The  silence 
was  impressive.  There  were  no  birds — at  least  we  saw  or 
heard  none;  only  the  steady  sh-sh-sh-sh-sh  of  the  wind  in 
the  tree  tops.  I  remember  we  unconsciously  lowered  our 
voices  as  we  moved  along  and  the  noises  made  by  the  feet 
of  the  horses  or  the  snapping  of  twigs  under  the  wheels 
seemed  abnormally  loud. 
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“We  were  familiar  with  the  danger  of  forest  fires.  The 
next  morning  after  breakfast  we  cautioned  our  driver, 
who  was  also  our  cook  and  guide,  calling  his  attention  to 
a  light  wind  which  had  just  sprung  up.  He  then  threw 
more  ashes  on  the  embers  of  our  campfire  and  we  drove 
away.  Just  then  the  wind  sharply  increased.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  gust  of  smoke  swept  past  us  and  burning  leaves 
and  pine  needles  began  falling  all  around.  One  look  be¬ 
hind  and  the  driver  lashed  his  horses  along  the  twisting 
trail  at  a  gallop.  An  incredible  burst  of  flame  was  closing 
down  upon  us.  The  wind  momentarily  increased  and  was 
now  a  gale. 

“We  ran  for  life.  The  horses  seemed  to  sense  their  peril 
and  only  the  driver’s  skill  saved  us  from  a  smash-up  for  the 
animals  were  in  complete  panic.  Our  flight  went  on  and 
on  for  several  miles  with  the  wind-driven  fire  fairly  reach¬ 
ing  out  for  us,  the  smoke  half  smothering  us,  the  burning 
leaves  blistering  our  necks  and  faces  and  setting  fire  to 
our  clothing.  The  guide  knew  his  way,  however,  and  with 
the  horses  beginning  to  stagger  from  exhaustion,  dashed 
finally  into  a  cleared  place  of  some  acres  through  which 
ran  a  sluggish  stream.  We  plunged  into  this  water  and 
buried  ourselves  to  the  eyes,  the  horses  lay  down  and  there 
we  remained  until  the  storm  of  flame  had  passed.  That 
was  such  an  experience  as  a  man  never  forgets.  When  I 
think  of  our  criminal  carelessness  that  morning  and  the 
valuable  loss  of  timber  which  it  caused  to  the  State,  I  feel 
that  I  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  devote  my  life  to  the 
protection  of  our  forests  from  such  thoughtlessness  as 
nearly  cost  us  our  lives  on  that  hunting  trip  so  long  ago.” 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  protective  measures  had 
been  adopted  in  but  few  States  and  the  fire  warden  whom 
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I  have  quoted  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  a  new  and  ex¬ 
perimental  movement.  As  it  happened  I,  myself,  later  had 
occasion  to  realize  at  close  range  something  of  the  terror 
and  destruction  caused  by  fires  sweeping  unchecked 
through  our  great  northern  forest  regions.  These  forest 
fires  were  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1910. 

In  September,  1910, 1  had  not  yet  gone  to  my  new  posi¬ 
tion  at  Washington,  when  a  disastrous  fire  broke  out  in 
Minnesota,  and  the  American  Red  Cross  asked  if  I  could 
participate  in  the  work  of  relief.  I  left  at  once  for  the  iron 
mining  region  of  Northern  Minnesota.  It  had  been  dry 
all  summer,  with  scarcely  any  rain  at  all  in  the  northern 
states.  The  whole  country  was  like  tinder,  ready  to  be 
ignited.  The  wind  was  not  blowing;  in  fact,  they  had  no 
wind  all  summer.  The  fire  would  burn  awhile  here  and, 
then  gradually  creep  along  and  burn  awhile  somewhere 
else.  It  spread  very  slowly.  It  was  burning  in  timber 
which  had  been  cut,  second  growth  timber,  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  used  for  manufacturing  pulp  for  paper,  for  cross-ties 
and  telegraph  poles.  Although  valuable  for  many  things, 
it  was  not  so  valuable  as  the  original  growth  had  been. 

People  grow  accustomed  to  danger  after  a  while  and  pay 
no  attention  to  it,  and  so  the  fire  had  burned  in  a  slow 
way  for  several  weeks  and  kept  growing.  But  one  after¬ 
noon  in  early  September  the  people  of  the  town  of 
Chisholm,  which  is  an  iron  mining  town  of  about  5,000 
population — a  very  well  organized  town  with  waterworks, 
fire  and  police  departments  and  other  modern  conveni¬ 
ences — began  to  take  notice  of  the  smoke  which  had  been 
rolling  up  around  to  the  south  and  southwest  of  their 
town  for  weeks.  Nobody  had  taken  the  trouble  to  see 
how  much  fire  there  was.  About  5  o’clock  on  this  particu- 
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lar  afternoon  they  noticed  that  the  fire  was  a  little  closer 
than  it  had  been  and  that  the  wind  was  blowing.  It  was 
blowing  away  from  the  town,  however,  and  that  made  it 
all  right  so  they  let  the  fire  alone.  At  half-past  five  the 
wind  veered  around  suddenly  and  by  half-past  six  the 
town  of  Chisholm  was  wiped  off  the  map  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  sixty-five  houses.  When  the  wind  changed 
at  half-past  five,  it  blew  a  hurricane  of  embers,  burning 
leaves  and  branches,  and  virtually  every  house  in  Chisholm 
took  fire  at  once.  The  first  building  to  go  was  the  pump¬ 
ing  station  of  the  waterworks.  It  happened  to  be  on  the 
side  from  which  the  fire  came.  But  not  a  life  was  lost.  It 
seems  remarkable  how  all  those  people  could  have  es¬ 
caped,  with  no  one  killed  and  no  one  seriously  injured. 
The  State  and  the  insurance  companies  furnished  the 
greater  part  of  the  funds  used  in  rebuilding  Chisholm. 
The  fire  swept  over  a  strip  of  country  about  sixty  miles 
long  from  east  to  west  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
wide  and  destroyed  most  of  the  timber  that  was  standing 
within  that  area. 

The  people  of  Chisholm,  with  that  enterprise  which  we 
all  like,  decided  that  now  was  the  time  to  make  the  im¬ 
provements  they  had  been  talking  about  for  years.  Every 
house  on  Main  Street  was  burned,  so  the  City  Council 
met  and  voted  to  raise  the  grade  of  Main  Street  four  feet 
in  many  places,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  proper  grade.  They 
voted  that  no  building  on  Main  Street  should  hereafter  be 
erected  which  was  not  constructed  of  brick  or  cement  or 
stone.  Two  weeks  after  the  fire,  Chisholm  presented  one 
of  the  busiest  scenes  that  a  man  could  picture. 

I  remained  for  several  days  helping  in  the  relief  plans 
at  Chisholm.  On  the  way  back  I  reached  Duluth  in  the 
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late  afternoon  and  went  to  a  hotel  for  the  night,  feeling  the 
need  of  a  few  hours  of  complete  rest.  But  as  I  entered  the 
lobby  newsboys  came  running  shouting,  “Extra  paper;  all 
about  the  big  forest  fire  in  Michigan!”  By  quick  action  I 
caught  a  train  which  would  carry  me  eastward  through 
the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  take  me  by  the 
shortest  route  to  the  scene  of  this  latest  disaster — the 
wooded  section  lying  above  Saginaw  Bay  along  the  north¬ 
eastern  edge  of  the  lower  peninsula.  After  passing  through 
the  city  of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  our  train  soon  entered  the 
immense  forest-clad  plain  of  Michigan’s  upper  peninsula. 
As  we  penetrated  deeper  into  this  region,  villages  became 
less  frequent,  the  sense  of  remoteness  increased.  The  night 
was  intensely  dark  and  the  unbroken  walls  of  pine  woods 
seemed  to  crowd  up  almost  to  the  tracks.  The  light  from 
the  train  windows,  catching  the  tree  trunks  rapidly  in 
passing  gave  a  weird,  fluttering  effect  very  tiring  to  the 
eyes.  Soon  after  dinner  I  was  asleep  in  my  berth. 

I  was  awakened  by  the  strangling  odor  of  burning 
wood.  Thrusting  my  head  between  the  curtains  of  the 
berth  I  found  the  entire  car  dim  with  smoke.  I  pushed  up 
the  window  shade.  The  forest  was  a  mass  of  flame.  I  was 
witnessing  a  race  which  I  shall  not  forget.  A  gale  was 
blowing  in  the  same  direction  we  were  traveling  and  the 
train  was  running  at  high  speed  in  an  attempt  to  get 
through  and  away  from  the  fire.  But  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  train  and  our  gain 
was  so  slight  that  we  seemed  at  times  to  be  barely  holding 
our  own  and  occasionally  to  be  losing  ground.  The  pas¬ 
sengers  were  so  excited  and  fascinated  by  the  race  for  life, 
that  they  forgot  their  danger.  The  heat  from  the  forest 
was  intense  and  the  smoke  almost  suffocating. 
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Had  I  not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes  I  should  scarcely 
have  believed,  and  should  not  at  all  have  realized,  the  spec¬ 
tacular  scene  which  was  presented  to  our  wondering  gaze 
that  night.  The  high  wind  carried  the  flames  at  its  own 
speed.  Imagine  a  fire  filling  the  forest,  running  along  the 
ground,  wrapping  about  the  tree  trunks  in  incandescent 
sheets  and  bursting  into  mighty  torches  in  the  foliage  of 
the  tree  tops!  Constantly  masses  of  flame  would  break 
quite  away  from  any  support,  sail  roaring  through  the  air 
and  fling  themselves  in  enveloping  folds  upon  other  trees 
which,  in  turn,  would  instantly  flare  into  an  explosion  of 
fire  throwing  into  the  air  a  storm  of  burning  pine  needles 
and  embers  which  the  gale  swept  forward  like  a  blizzard 
of  incendiary  projectiles.  Foot  by  foot  the  blistered  train 
gained  headway  and  gradually  emerged  from  that  in¬ 
ferno  which  had  almost  swallowed  it  up. 

Now,  in  the  cool  darkness,  the  passengers  relaxed.  Until 
the  danger  was  over  they  had  not  realized  how  rigid  and 
tense  they  had  been.  Some  were  almost  fainting;  all  were 
limp  and  weak.  Then  the  silence  of  suspense  broke  into 
nervous  talk  and  exclamations.  Trainmen  opened  doors 
and  windows  and  fresh  air  drove  out  the  smoke  and  odors. 
How  long  did  this  ordeal  last?  I  don’t  know.  Probably 
only  a  few  minutes.  But  it  seemed  much  longer. 

This  exciting  night  ride  was  only  an  interim  experience 
and  late  the  following  day  I  reached  the  scene  of  the 
Michigan  fire  which  had  called  me  so  hurriedly  from 
Duluth.  The  country  along  the  northeastern  edge  of  the 
lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  down  alongside  the  edge  of 
Lake  Huron  to  Alpena  and  inland  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles,  all  seemed  to  burst  into  flame  at  once  on  the 
afternoon  of  October  15th,  1908.  It  is  hard  to  describe  it 
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any  other  way.  I  suppose  twenty  people  told  me  that  the 
air  was  on  fire. 

The  farmers  in  that  region  who  are  nearly  all  of  foreign 
extraction,  had  been  taking  advantage  of  the  between- 
crops  period  of  late  summer  to  clear  up  their  waste  land. 
There  was  no  wind,  no  rain,  everything  burned  easily. 
They  burned  the  weeds  off  their  fields,  they  burned  their 
stumps,  they  cleared  up  patches  of  timber,  piled  up  brush 
and  burned  it.  That  was  going  on  all  over  that  corner  of 
the  State  in  September.  As  long  as  there  was  no  wind  it 
did  not  make  much  difference,  but  the  smouldering  roots 
of  stumps  which  had  not  all  burned  remained.  The  soil 
itself  burned.  That  country  has  a  top  soil  of  a  peat-like 
substance,  a  spongy,  half-rotted  vegetable  matter  that 
takes  fire  and  burns  and  smoulders  for  weeks  unless  the 
rain  puts  it  out.  It  is  common  to  see  holes  two  or  three 
feet  deep  where  the  fire  has  burned  out  the  ground. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  a  strong  wind  rose  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  October  15th,  it  blew  into  flame  the  fire  that  was 
smoldering  in  ten  thousand  different  places.  Those  who 
are  conversant  with  that  part  of  the  country  will  under¬ 
stand  the  fact  that  a  forest  fire  does  not  necessarily  burn 
in  a  forest  alone.  I  had  an  impression,  I  suppose  a  natural 
one,  that  a  forest  fire  simply  swept  a  country  almost  en¬ 
tirely  covered  by  forests;  that  here  and  there  a  small  clear¬ 
ing  or  village  or  cabins  among  the  trees  would  be  wiped 
out.  But  in  this  region  you  drive  along  farm  roads  with 
not  much  more  timber  in  sight  than  you  would  see  in 
Indiana  or  Ohio,  not  much  more  than  you  would  see  in 
going  across  Michigan  from  Chicago  to  Detroit.  But  the 
fire  swept  across  there,  leaping  half  a  mile  at  a  time,  jump¬ 
ing  the  tilled  and  cultivated  fields,  wiping  out  the  farm 
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Above.  A  National  Guardsman  of  1910  protecting  vault  of  a  bank 
in  a  forest  town  swept  by  flames.  Below.  Stopping  the  advance  by 

cutting  a  fire  trail. 
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houses  and  outbuildings  and  sweeping  the  roads  and 
fences  clear.  And  that  was  what  made  the  people  say  “the 
air  was  on  fire.”  They  said:  “If  we  were  in  the  woods  we 
could  understand  it,  but  we  live  out  in  the  open  country 
with  all  these  big  fields  around  us.” 

One  man  ran  out  doors  and  saw  his  roof  on  fire.  He  got 
a  bucket  of  water,  climbed  up  and  put  it  out.  Then  he  saw 
it  was  on  fire  in  five  or  six  other  places.  He  put  them  out. 
When  he  went  down  he  saw  that  the  door  was  open  and 
the  whole  inside  of  the  house  on  fire. 

The  little  village  of  Metz,  with  its  200  inhabitants,  was 
in  the  center  of  one  of  the  hottest  fires.  This  fire  came 
across  the  country  with  a  fifty-mile-an-hour  wind  and 
the  people  in  the  isolated  neighborhood  soon  found  them¬ 
selves  surrounded  by  flames.  A  single  track  railroad 
reached  this  settlement  and  railroad  men  farther  down 
the  line,  learning  of  the  danger,  sent  up  a  switch  engine 
with  a  steel  gondola  car  to  carry  them  to  safety.  (A  gon¬ 
dola  is  a  low  boxcar  without  a  roof.)  At  2:30  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  train  reached  Metz.  The  people  de¬ 
clined  to  go  at  once  because  they  wanted  to  save  some  of 
their  things;  so  they  piled  in  everything  they  could,  fur¬ 
niture  and  household  effects.  One  man,  a  saloonkeeper, 
held  the  train  while  he  loaded  whiskey  on  to  the  car.  Then 
the  men  decided  they  would  send  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  while  they  would  stay  and  fight  the  fire  as  best  they 
could. 

Finally  at  5:30  in  the  afternoon  the  train  started  out  of 
the  town  through  the  woods  and  came  to  a  place  where 
there  was  a  switch  filled  with  box  cars  on  one  side  and 
cars  loaded  with  cross-ties  on  the  other  side.  These  were 
burning  but  the  engineer  thought  he  could  get  through. 
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He  turned  on  full  steam  and  dashed  ahead.  The  heat  had 
warped  the  track.  The  gondola  car  was  wrecked  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  holocaust.  Of  the  forty  people  who  were 
crowded  into  this  car,  fifteen  were  burned  to  death,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fireman  and  brakeman.  Many  others  were 
terribly  burned,  but  managed  to  crawl  to  safety. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  in  detail  the  relief 
measures  adopted  which  in  the  case  of  most  disasters  are 
similar  in  essentials.  However,  we  tried  an  experiment  in 
this  instance  which  is  worthy  of  mention.  I  learned  that 
trees  killed  by  fire  stand  intact  and  solid  for  about  a  year; 
then  decay  sets  in  which  destroys  their  value  for  timber. 
The  principal  asset  of  the  farmers  in  the  burned  section 
consisted  of  their  standing  timber  which,  little  by  little, 
they  were  accustomed  to  sell  to  a  saw-mill  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  now  became  evident  that  if  this  timber  was  to 
be  saved  it  must  all  be  cut  and  marketed  within  a  year. 
Every  farmer  in  the  burned  area  had  lost  his  home  and  all 
out-buildings  and  furniture.  The  local  saw-mill  had  been 
burned  and  the  owner  had  not  the  means  of  setting  up  an¬ 
other. 

Putting  all  these  facts  together,  we  worked  out  a  plan. 
From  relief  funds  at  my  command  I  provided  the  $900 
necessary  to  buy  new  equipment  and  gave  it  to  the  saw¬ 
mill  man.  In  payment  for  this  mill  he  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  saw  lumber  for  the  farmers  free  of  charge 
until  he  had  given  enough  service  to  offset  the  cost  of  the 
mill.  Everybody  was  enthusiastic  about  this  project  and 
entered  into  it  with  energy.  By  this  means  the  farmers 
saved  their  lumber  and  obtained  what  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
build  their  homes.  The  saw-mill  man  regained  his  ability 
to  serve  the  community  and  after  his  free  service  he  was 
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entitled  to  make  a  reasonable  charge  for  his  services.  By 
this  simple  co-operative  scheme,  the  most  important  step 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the  neighborhood  was  taken 
with  a  minimum  of  outside  intervention  and  with  every¬ 
one  cheerfully  doing  his  own  part  toward  recovery. 

The  day  after  I  reached  the  scene  of  this  Michigan  fire 
an  engine  pushed  a  car  on  to  a  spur  track  in  the  midst  of 
the  burned  area,  cut  it  loose  and  puffed  away.  The  car 
had  the  appearance  of  a  caboose.  Presently  a  grizzled, 
sturdy  man  emerged  and  asked,  “Where  is  the  boss?” 
He  was  told,  and  presently  he  appeared  before  me.  He 
said,  “My  name  is  J.  D.  Hawks  and  I  happen  to  be  the 
president  of  this  railroad.  I  thought  Fd  run  up  here  and 
take  a  look  around  and  see  if  there’s  anything  I  can  do  to 
help.”  To  say  that  I  was  glad  to  see  him  fails  utterly  to 
describe  my  feelings.  Up  to  that  moment  I  was  the  only 
outsider  to  be  on  the  ground,  and  the  task  seemed  to  me 
overwhelming. 

Mr.  Hawks  was  as  casual  and  informal  as  his  personal 
appearance  and  his  “private  car”  suggested.  He  was  ready 
to  turn  his  hand  to  anything.  He  was  solidly  practical  and 
full  of  homely  resource.  He  immediately  put  his  railroad 
(the  Detroit  and  Mackinac)  at  our  service  to  bring  in  sup¬ 
plies,  without  cost,  and  proposed  that  his  agents  at  Detroit 
should  buy  and  ship  for  us  anything  needed.  He  was 
brusque,  hearty,  stormy,  and  his  language  at  times  was 
lurid.  But  his  genuine  sympathy  was  so  obvious  that  he 
instantly  became  popular  and  the  people  fairly  “fell  over 
each  other”  to  carry  out  his  suggestions. 

One  of  his  earliest  proposals  was  that  I  should  move 
into  his  car.  I  needed  no  second  invitation.  The  car  was 
comfortable  and  it  boasted  a  good  cook  and  plenty  of  sub- 
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stantial  food.  Days  went  by  almost  uncounted  as  we 
worked  early  and  late,  when  I  suddenly  realized  that 
Mr.  Hawks  had  been  on  the  job  ten  days  and,  so  far  as  I 
had  noticed,  had  neither  received  nor  sent  away  any 
dispatches  or  letters,  except  as  related  to  relief  work,  or 
given  any  attention  whatever  to  the  affairs  of  his  railroad. 
At  supper  that  evening  I  spoke  of  this  and  he  said  it  was 
true:  that  he  had  given  no  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  rail¬ 
road  since  he  entered  the  relief  work.  I  expressed  my  ap¬ 
preciation,  but  added: 

“How  can  you  do  it,  Mr.  Hawks?  It’s  fine  for  us  up 
here  in  the  woods,  but  how  about  the  interests  of  the 
road?”  His  reply  made  a  lasting  impression  on  me: 

“Don’t  forget  this,  Bicknell:  If  the  president  of  a  rail¬ 
road  can’t  organize  his  job  so  that  it  will  run  as  well  with¬ 
out  him  as  with  him,  he’s  not  fit  to  be  president.” 

Two  years  later  in  1910  the  Red  Cross  was  again  asked 
to  aid  in  a  forest  fire  disaster  in  the  great  pine  forest  skirt¬ 
ing  the  southern  shores  of  Lake-of-the-Woods  on  the 
Canadian  border  of  Minnesota.  By  this  time  our  State 
Boards  had  been  organized  and  we  could  call  on  both  the 
State  Board  and  our  institutional  members  in  the  section 
in  which  the  disaster  occurred,  to  aid  in  the  relief  work. 
This  fire  driven  before  a  strong  wind  was  moving  directly 
toward  a  small  town.  The  people  were  fleeing  as  the  blaze 
was  out  of  control  and  nothing  could  be  done  to  check  it. 
Many  homes  were  doomed  and  it  was  feared  lives  would 
be  lost.  We  telegraphed  institutional  members  in  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Duluth  asking  that  trained  workers  be 
sent  at  once  to  Lake-of-the-Woods  and  I  started  immedi¬ 
ately  for  the  scene.  Stopping  for  a  few  hours  at  St.  Paul 
to  confer  with  Governor  Adolph  O.  Eberhart,  who  was 
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chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  State  Board  of  Minnesota,  I 
pushed  on  to  Duluth,  which  was  the  “jumping  off  place,” 
for  the  scene  of  the  fire  several  hundred  miles  to  the  north¬ 
west. 

At  Duluth  I  called  on  George  T.  Crosby  and  W.  A. 
McGonagle,  active  members  of  our  State  Board  and  both 
keen  to  give  all  possible  help.  As  it  happened  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gonagle  was  president  of  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range 
Railroad  which  had  a  line  to  Lake-of-the-Woods.  He 
promptly  decided  to  go  with  me  and  we  made  the  journey 
in  his  official  car.  We  found  relief  operations  well  begun 
with  the  refugees  in  a  temporary  camp.  The  fire,  started 
presumably  through  the  carelessness  of  a  hunter,  had 
spread  to  a  maximum  width  of  about  a  mile  and  had 
ended  at  the  edge  of  a  lake  some  15  miles  from  the  start¬ 
ing  point.  Within  that  area  everything  inflammable  had 
been  destroyed.  Scattered  farms  had  been  licked  up,  and 
of  the  small  village,  nothing  was  left  save  a  few  tottering 
chimneys.  In  several  instances  people  had  saved  them¬ 
selves  by  immersion  in  a  small  near-by  stream.  Many 
farm  animals  were  lost. 

In  a  few  days  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  lumber  and  the  building  of  small  houses.  Simple 
household  equipment  was  ordered  and  the  men  with  a 
minimum  of  skilled  direction  were  soon  at  work  building 
their  new  homes.  Mr.  McGonagle  and  his  railroad  were 
helpful  in  a  hundred  ways.  Eugene  T.  Lies,  secretary  of 
the  organized  charities  of  Minneapolis  (an  institutional 
Red  Cross  member),  with  trained  assistants  remained  in 
charge  of  the  work  during  the  several  weeks  needed  for 
its  completion.  In  that  northern  region  Winter  comes 
early  and  an  exciting  race  was  run  between  the  relief 
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workers  and  the  approaching  season  of  icy  storms.  The 
relief  force  won  a  partial  victory,  but  not  until  snow  had 
covered  that  blackened  countryside  with  a  mantle  of 
white. 


XVII 
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A  facetious  friend  once  remarked  that  the  American 
Red  Cross  had  been  a  curse  to  the  country  because  it  had 
tremendously  increased  the  number  of  disasters  in  the 
United  States.  “I’ve  been  observing  the  way  the  thing 
works  for  years,”  he  declared.  “Twenty-five  years  ago, 
we  had  an  occasional  disaster.  Perhaps  two  or  three  times 
a  year  we’d  have  a  serious  flood  or  a  cyclone  or  a  devas¬ 
tating  fire  or  perhaps  a  famine  in  some  foreign  country. 
The  newspaper  headlines  would  blaze  out  sensationally 
for  a  few  days  and  then  we’d  have  a  long  period  of  peace 
and  quiet.  But  the  Red  Cross  has  changed  all  that.  Now 
we  expect  anywhere  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
disasters  a  year,  all  played  up  strenuously  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  amount  of  money  required  for  relief  has 
increased  to  an  annual  total  that  is  staggering.  The  Red 
Cross  workers  are  always  rushing  about  rescuing  people, 
setting  up  camps,  feeding  and  doctoring  and  rehabilitat¬ 
ing  and  calling  for  volunteers  to  lend  a  hand.  Can’t  we 
close  up  the  Red  Cross  and  go  back  to  the  good  old  times 
when  disasters  were  few  and  the  public  had  a  chance  to 
settle  down  in  the  intervals?  Besides,  what  right  has  any 
organization  to  multiply  our  troubles  as  the  Red  Cross 
has  in  the  last  quarter  century?” 

In  a  look  backward  through  the  Red  Cross  reports,  one 
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can  see  the  long  line  of  disasters  receding  in  the  distance 
and  catch  the  point  of  my  friend’s  whimsical  complaint. 
In  those  earlier  days,  however,  we  who  were  in  the  thick 
of  things  might  have  voiced  a  similar  wail  because  we 
were  as  busy  and  beset  by  demands  from  all  directions  as 
we  are  today.  In  fact  as  an  “old  timer”  who  has  fallen  on 
less  strenuous  days  and  now  finds  time  to  observe  quietly 
the  activities  of  the  present,  I  hazard  the  estimate  that  in 
1911,  1912  and  1913,  for  example,  the  Red  Cross  was  as 
busy  as  it  has  been  in  recent  years.  Not  that  it  actually 
performed  as  many  or  as  varied  or  as  extensive  tasks  then, 
but  in  proportion  to  size  and  resources,  its  burdens  were  as 
great  and  its  staff  as  busy  and  overworked  then  as  now. 

As  is  invariably  the  history  of  a  normally  growing  wel¬ 
fare  agency,  expansion  in  resources  of  personnel  and  ma¬ 
terial  support  lagged  far  behind  the  increase  in  demands 
for  service  which  poured  in  upon  the  Red  Cross.  It 
would  clutter  up  this  page  with  irrelevant  matter  were  I 
at  this  point  to  yield  to  an  impulse  to  wedge  in  certain 
sage  reflections  to  the  general  effect  that  a  welfare  society 
which  has  a  fixed  and  assured  income  ample  to  care  for 
its  every  requirement,  has  probably  reached  its  full  growth 
and  may  even  have  begun  to  ossify.  Is  it  not  in  truth  the 
readiness  of  a  welfare  agency  to  accept  demands  beyond 
its  normal  load  which  wins  the  sympathy  and  consequent 
enlarged  support  of  the  public  ? 

Never  has  this  theory  more  clearly  been  demonstrated 
than  with  the  American  Red  Cross.  Driven  to  the  verge 
of  desperation  by  the  mounting  calls,  we  skirted  along 
the  edges  of  our  resources  with  the  narrowest  of  safety 
margins  and  with  hope  and  faith  in  the  future  reckoned 
large  in  our  assets.  And  public  response  to  our  unstinted 
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effort  to  meet  expectations  unfailingly  followed  with 
larger  contributions  toward  later  needs.  Until  the  World 
War  virtually  swept  our  peace-time  program  off  the  map, 
we  carried  on  an  uneven  struggle,  every  year  undertaking 
more  work  than  was  justified  by  our  income,  but  saw  our 
income  the  next  year  gallantly  move  up  to  an  advanced 
position. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  years  1911,  1912  and 
1913  as  a  notably  busy  period.  Perhaps  a  brief  running 
review  of  the  more  important  Red  Cross  activities  of  that 
period  may  prove  of  interest  after  an  interval  of  twenty- 
odd  years.  During  those  three  years  the  Headquarters 
staff  responsible  for  disaster  relief  administration  con¬ 
sisted  solely  of  myself,  with  the  title  of  National  Director, 
and  my  secretary  and  assistant,  Lewis  E.  Stein.  The 
necessary  accounting,  record-keeping  and  other  clerical 
work  were  carried  on  by  the  regular  office  force  under  the 
Secretary  of  the  Red  Cross,  Charles  L.  Magee,  whose  chief 
assistants  were  Francis  }.  Mulhall  and  Colin  Herrle,  still 
valued  members  of  the  Headquarters  staff,  now  deservedly 
occupying  more  responsible  positions  than  then.  It  was 
in  these  years  that  the  institutional  membership  system 
reached  its  highest  peak  of  efficiency.  This  membership 
enabled  the  Red  Cross  to  accept  the  formidable  tasks  of 
emergency  relief  which  brought  us  prestige  and  constantly 
expanding  support  during  the  years  in  which  our  own 
resources  were  totally  inadequate  to  have  maintained  a 
staff  of  trained  relief  workers;  it  carried  the  relief  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  over  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
when  the  tide  of  war  lifted  the  society  to  an  undreamed¬ 
of  crest  of  financial  strength. 

One  illustration  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  institu- 
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tional  membership  service  inspired : — In  preparation  for  a 
vacation  absence  in  1912, 1  asked  James  F.  Jackson,  veteran 
head  of  the  Cleveland  Associated  Charities,  to  act  for  me 
in  any  disaster  which  might  occur  in  a  certain  territory. 
The  Red  Cross  had  made  a  disaster-relief  kit  containing  a 
supply  of  stationery,  registration  cards,  ink,  pencils,  a  Red 
Cross  flag  and  other  items  and  had  supplied  one  to  each 
institutional  member.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  very  strong 
and  heavy  suitcase  completely  packed  and  always  ready 
for  instant  use.  Jackson  accepted  this  responsibility  with 
intense  seriousness.  He  arranged  with  newspapers  and  the 
Western  Union  to  call  him  by  telephone  the  moment 
word  came  in  of  a  disaster  in  his  held.  He  placed  the  relief 
kit  in  his  bedroom.  He  brought  together  and  packed  the 
rough  clothing  which  he  intended  to  wear  at  the  scene  of 
activity.  To  his  immense  satisfaction  the  looked-for  dis¬ 
aster  happened.  A  cloud-burst  in  the  panhandle  of  West 
Virginia  drowned  eight  persons  and  destroyed  a  large 
amount  of  property.  For  Jackson,  everything  worked  ex¬ 
actly  as  planned.  He  was  called  by  telephone  from  his 
bed.  He  dashed  off  with  all  equipment,  caught  a  train, 
reached  the  scene  of  disaster  almost  before  the  prostrated 
community  had  fully  comprehended  the  extent  of  its 
calamity  and  calmly  opened  headquarters  in  a  convenient 
farmhouse  with  the  Red  Cross  flag  flying  over  the  door. 
He  organized  the  relief  and  carried  it  through  with  the 
help  of  a  local  committee.  I  visited  the  scene  later  and 
found  the  community  unanimous  in  warm  gratitude  to 
that  “big  Red  Cross  man”  who  had  come  so  promptly, 
almost  mysteriously  to  their  aid. 

That  the  institutional  membership  system  would  not 
suffice  today  is  obvious,  but  as  an  interim  device  during 
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the  development  of  the  Red  Cross  it  was  invaluable.  The 
extent  of  our  dependence  upon  this  membership  may  be 
indicated  by  the  statement  that  it  was  called  upon  in  the 
relief  of  eighteen  disasters  in  the  years  of  1911-13,  and  that 
the  number  of  trained  workers  drawn  into  the  service 
in  each  instance  ranged  from  one  in  a  minor  disaster  to 
sixty-six  in  the  instance  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Flood  of  1913, 
described  later  on.  All  told,  we  took  action  during  these 
three  years  in  forty-four  disasters  of  which  twenty-eight 
were  domestic  and  sixteen  foreign.  A  brief  reference  to 
a  few  of  these  events  will  afford  an  idea  of  some  of  our 
more  absorbing  activities  of  the  time.  They  are  mentioned 
in  order  of  time,  not  of  comparative  severity. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon  in  the 
Philippines  lies  Lake  Taal.  From  the  center  of  the  lake 
rises  a  cone-shaped  mountain  forming  an  island.  Rimmed 
round  the  base  of  this  mountain  a  strip  of  flat,  fertile 
plain  is  densely  populated.  On  the  night  of  January 
30th,  1911,  this  mountain  blew  up  in  a  terrific  eruption. 
A  column  of  smoke  rose  thousands  of  feet,  spread  like  an 
immense  umbrella  and  from  it  a  rain  of  ashes  fell  upon 
the  surrounding  plain  burying  the  trapped  population 
which  could  not  escape  from  the  small  island.  Suffocat¬ 
ing  gases  pouring  from  fissures  in  the  mountain  side 
swept  the  plain  with  deadly  breath.  From  the  lake  shore 
American  soldiers  tried  heroically  to  go  in  boats  to  the 
rescue  but  were  repeatedly  driven  back  by  the  storms  of 
gas,  the  falling  ashes  and  the  smoke,  which  after  the  first 
explosion  spread  in  a  dense  blanket  over  the  surface  of 
the  lake.  Not  until  the  most  violent  phase  of  the  eruption 
had  passed  were  the  soldiers  able  to  reach  the  island.  They 
found  the  bodies  of  1,335  dead.  The  Red  Cross  contrib- 
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uted  funds  to  relief  administered  by  American  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  Islands. 

Other  serious  disasters  of  this  period:  The  Shirt  Waist 
Factory  fire  in  New  York,  March  25th,  1911,  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  and  fatal  fires  in  the  history  of  that  city, 
with  scores  of  young  women  leaping  to  death  from  the 
upper  floors  of  a  burning  building;  the  Omaha  cyclone, 
March  23d,  1913,  with  109  lives  lost,  355  persons  seriously 
injured,  2,100  homeless  and  650  homes  destroyed;  the 
burning  of  the  steamship  Volturno  at  sea,  October  9th, 
1913,  when  the  seas  were  running  too  high  to  launch  life¬ 
boats  safely  and  the  rescue-ships  that  were  gathered  all 
about  could  only  wait  to  pick  up  passengers  from  the 
water:  lives  lost,  136. 

Combining  every  factor  of  safety  and  every  item  of 
luxury  known  at  that  time,  the  magnificent  White-Star 
steamship  Titanic  was  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  her 
maiden  voyage  in  April,  1912.  A  great  assemblage  of 
passengers  was  on  board,  notable  men  and  women  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  who  had  arranged  their  sailing  at  this 
time  especially  to  participate  in  the  auspicious  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  and  great  triumph  of  ship  construction. 
On  a  foggy  night  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the 
night  of  April  15th,  the  Titanic  going  at  full  speed  crashed 
head-on  into  an  iceberg.  Some  passengers  escaped  in 
boats.  Many  men  calmly  stepped  aside  and  accepted  cer¬ 
tain  death  in  order  that  women  and  children  might  be 
saved.  The  number  of  lives  lost  was  1,517.  A  rescue 
steamer,  the  Carpathia,  picked  up  the  groups  floating 
about  in  lifeboats  and  brought  them  to  New  York. 

Charles  D.  Nagel,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  member 
of  the  Red  Cross  Central  Committee,  and  I  went  to  meet 
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the  Carpathia  on  her  arrival.  The  pier  had  been  closed  to 
the  public;  only  those  were  admitted  who  had  family  or 
official  reasons  for  passing  the  barriers.  The  ship  crept 
slowly  into  the  pier  at  night.  The  usual  loud  orders,  the 
rattle  and  rush  of  preparations  to  disembark,  the  shuf¬ 
fling  and  banging  of  baggage  on  the  deck  were  absent. 
Lights  were  low  on  the  pier  and  on  the  ship.  The  wait¬ 
ing  friends  were  silent  save  for  an  occasional  muffled 
sound  of  weeping.  The  gangplank  was  rolled  into  place. 
Followed  a  moment  of  suspense.  It  was  as  though  a  finger 
had  been  laid  on  every  lip.  All  instinctively  hesitated  to 
face  that  poignant  moment  toward  which  all  hearts  were 
straining.  A  weeping  woman  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
gangplank.  She  was  supported  by  a  ship’s  officer.  There 
was  a  cry,  “It’s  mother,”  and  a  sharp  movement  stirred 
the  mute  crowd  on  the  pier  as  a  young  man  swiftly 
crowded  forward.  But  nothing  can  be  gained  by  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  unforgettable  scenes  which  were  enacted 
on  that  pier  that  night.  The  rescued  passengers  had  lost 
their  baggage  and  were  dressed  in  nondescript  garments 
borrowed  from  the  crew  and  from  the  passengers  who 
were  already  on  the  Carpathia.  Many  were  ill  and  were 
carried  ashore.  Most  of  them  were  met  by  friends.  Those 
alone  or  helpless  were  cared  for  by  the  Red  Cross  in  hos¬ 
pitals  or  “homes”  or  were  provided  with  clothing  and 
transportation  to  their  destination. 

The  Hwai  River  with  its  tributaries  forms  one  of  the 
great  drainage  systems  of  China  second  only  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Yangtze  Kiang  and  Yellow  River  system. 
The  Hwai  rises  in  the  high  interior  of  China  but,  like  the 
Yellow  River,  in  its  lower  reaches  traverses  a  low  flat 
plain  where  its  current  becomes  sluggish  and  drops  the 
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heavy  load  of  silt  which  has  been  carried  down  from  the 
uplands.  This  silt  gradually  fills  the  river  bed  until  the 
water  rises  above  the  low  banks  and  floods  the  adjacent 
farm  lands.  To  protect  their  lands  the  farmers  build  levees 
along  the  low  banks.  In  the  course  of  time  the  dropping 
silt  fills  the  river  again  and  the  farmers  build  the  pro¬ 
tecting  levees  still  higher.  For  generations  this  alternat¬ 
ing  process  of  filling  and  building  has  gone  on  until  there 
are  today  long  stretches  of  the  Hwai  River  and  its  trib¬ 
utaries,  which  are  raised  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the 
country  on  either  side.  Once  in  a  while  a  big  flood  occurs 
which  overflows  the  high  banks  or  breaks  through  them 
and  covers  the  low  country.  As  the  river  runs  high  above 
the  land  the  flood  water  cannot  drain  off  but  must  simply 
remain  until  it  dries  up.  If  the  flood  has  been  a  very 
heavy  one,  it  may  be  several  years  before  the  water  dis¬ 
appears.  In  fact,  great  areas  of  rich  farming  country  have 
in  the  course  of  time  become  permanent  swamps,  while 
other  sections  from  repeated  flooding  and  drying  have 
become  so  impregnated  with  salt  that  vegetation  cannot 
grow  on  them. 

In  19 1 1  the  Hwai  experienced  one  of  its  great  floods, 
burst  over  the  banks  of  its  grotesque,  elevated  channel 
and  covered  hundreds  of  square  miles  with  water  which 
had  no  means  of  draining  away.  This  happened  in  a  part 
of  China  where  the  population  was  probably  not  less  than 
one  thousand  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  meant  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  driven  from  home  in  destitution.  To 
the  American  Red  Cross  came  an  urgent  call  for  help.  In 
response  to  a  public  appeal  by  the  Red  Cross  a  fund  of 
$82,000  was  received.  Our  war  department  put  an  Army 
transport  at  our  service  for  carrying  relief  supplies  from 
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the  United  States.  At  this  point  some  one  very  sensibly 
asked  a  question: 

“Must  these  floods  in  China  go  on  repeating  themselves, 
calling  always  for  help  from  the  United  States,  or  can 
something  be  done  to  remove  the  cause?” 

Thereupon  we  cabled  the  Chinese  Government  an 
offer  of  the  services  of  an  engineer  known  to  be  an  expert 
on  river  conservancy.  The  idea  apparently  struck  the 
Chinese  as  quite  novel,  not  to  say  original,  and  after  a 
good  deal  of  meditation  our  offer  was  accepted.  For  this 
mission  we  engaged  Charles  D.  Jameson,  an  American 
engineer  who  had  lived  many  years  in  China,  knew  the 
country,  its  customs  and  its  language.  This  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  expensive  extended  and  virtually  futile  ex¬ 
periment  in  well  doing  on  the  part  of  the  Red  Cross.  Mr. 
Jameson  looked  over  the  ground  and  became  convinced 
that  modern  engineering  skill  might  deal  effectively  with 
the  knotty  and  chronic  Hwai  River  problem.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  an  adequate  engineering  commission  be 
sent  to  China  to  study  the  entire  question  upon  the  spot, 
make  a  survey  and  prepare  definite  plans.  Accordingly 
more  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Government. 

Would  that  government  like  us  to  make  such  a  survey 
and  plans  ?  It  would.  Would  it  reimburse  the  Red  Cross 
for  the  actual  cost  of  the  survey?  Unhappily  it  was  short 
of  funds  available  for  that  purpose,  but  if  and  when  the 
engineering  plans  were  made  and  the  river  improvement 
successfully  executed,  the  government  would  come  into 
possession  of  large  tracts  of  reclaimed  swamp  lands.  From 
the  sale  of  these  lands  the  cost  of  the  entire  conservancy 
project  could  be  met,  including  repayment  to  the  Red 
Cross  of  its  survey  expenditures.  This  proposal  could 
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scarcely  arouse  fervid  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Red 
Cross  but  we  had  gone  into  the  thing  and  the  Central 
Committee  decided  to  see  it  through.  A  group  of  emi¬ 
nent  American  conservancy  engineers  was  engaged,  pro¬ 
vided  with  clerical  staff  and  mechanical  equipment  and 
posted  off  to  China.  The  director  of  this  commission  was 
Colonel  William  L.  Sibert,  now  major  general.  As  secre¬ 
tary  and  accountant  we  chose  Colin  Herrle  from  our  own 
staff.  Months  were  spent  in  a  thorough  survey  of  the  Hwai 
River  flood  basin.  Plans  were  drawn  which  our  engineers 
believed  showed  the  way  to  the  elimination  of  the  flood 
menace  and  to  the  reclamation  of  a  great  area  of  swamp 
lands.  The  execution  of  the  project  would  cost,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  estimates  of  the  engineers,  approximately 
^40,000,000.  The  Red  Cross  laid  the  report  and  the  esti¬ 
mate  before  the  Chinese  Government. 

In  due  time  that  government  expressed  its  approval  of 
the  plan  and  estimate.  It  would  still  lack  money  until  it 
could  sell  land  eventually  to  be  reclaimed  by  this  project; 
it  must,  therefore,  borrow  the  large  sum  needed.  Would 
the  Red  Cross  use  its  influence  to  induce  American 
bankers  to  lend  it?  The  Red  Cross  conferred  with  New 
York  bankers  who  took  the  matter  under  consideration. 
If  my  memory  is  accurate,  the  bankers  were  still  unde¬ 
cided  when  the  World  War  broke  out  and  put  an  instant 
quietus  on  any  possibility  of  foreign  loans  of  the  sort  re¬ 
quired  in  China.  With  that  the  Hwai  River  conservancy 
project  faded  quietly  out  of  sight  and  has  never  been  re¬ 
vived.  Faded  at  the  same  time  all  hope  of  reimbursement 
to  the  Red  Cross  for  the  $75,000  expended  on  its  survey. 
Perhaps  the  plans  are  buried  among  the  dusty  archives  or 
forgotten  files  in  Peiping  or  Nanking,  but  the  old  mo- 
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narchical  regime  with  which  the  conservancy  negotiations 
were  carried  on,  was  overthrown  soon  after  and  the  re¬ 
public  which  succeeded  it  has  shown  no  inclination  to  re¬ 
open  the  question. 

The  Near  East  during  this  period  was  in  turmoil.  In 
1911-1912  Servia,  Bulgaria  and  Greece  as  allies  fought 
Turkey  and,  having  conquered,  seized  nearly  all  of  her 
European  territory  as  spoil  of  war.  In  1913  the  three  allies 
fought  each  other  over  the  division  of  this  seized  territory. 
Appeals  for  help  in  the  care  of  the  wounded  and  sick 
came  to  the  American  Red  Cross  from  all  the  countries 
at  war.  Several  thousand  dollars  which  had  been  sent  to 
us  by  partisans  were  forwarded  as  directed  and  in  the  first 
of  the  two  wars,  the  American  Red  Cross  gave  $1,000  to 
the  Red  Cross  Society  of  each  of  the  countries  participat¬ 
ing.  In  the  second  of  these  struggles,  each  country  in¬ 
volved  gave  world-wide  publicity  to  blood  curdling 
charges  of  atrocities  by  the  others.  So  much  concern 
was  aroused  in  the  United  States  by  these  sensational 
charges  that  an  American  committee  went  to  the  Balkans 
to  investigate  and  determine  what  was  true  and  what  was 
false.  The  result  was  rather  inconclusive  and  largely 
futile. 

Outside  the  field  of  relief,  highly  important  events 
were  giving  shape  and  direction  to  the  expanding  Red 
Cross.  In  these  years,  1911-1913,  the  organization  might 
have  been  likened  to  a  rising  stream,  overflowing  its  banks 
and  spreading  into  adjacent  territory.  It  was  conscious  of 
vigorous  growth  and  alive  to  its  finger  tips.  Mr.  Taft  on 
his  election  as  President  of  the  United  States  had  con¬ 
sented  to  retain  the  presidency  of  the  Red  Cross.  When 
President  Wilson  came  into  the  White  House,  it  was  a 
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question  whether  he  would  accept  the  precedent  set  by 
Mr.  Taft  and  also  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Red  Cross. 
We  believed  that  if  he  did  so,  his  action  would  establish  a 
custom  for  the  future  of  incalculable  value  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Wilson  had  not  in  the  past  shown  any  particu¬ 
lar  interest  in  the  Red  Cross  and  lacked  the  personal  rea¬ 
sons  which  had  moved  Mr.  Taft  in  retaining  its  highest 
post.  Shortly  after  his  inauguration  Mr.  Wilson  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  Miss  Boardman  in  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  to  our  very  great  gratification  cordially  accepted  our 
invitation  to  become  president.  Since  that  day  every 
President  of  the  United  States  has  accepted  the  presidency 
of  the  Red  Cross  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  custom  not 
only  has  given  concrete  evidence  of  the  semi-governmental 
status  of  the  Red  Cross,  but  in  no  small  degree  has  in¬ 
fluenced  the  relations  between  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
great  governmental  departments. 

Before  the  reorganization  of  the  Red  Cross  in  1905, 
leaders  of  the  nursing  profession  had  begun  to  discuss  the 
advisability  of  establishing  close  working  relations  with 
the  Red  Cross.  Interchanges  of  views  with  Red  Cross 
leaders  soon  began  and  went  on  intermittently  while  vary¬ 
ing  opinions  and  plans  gradually  adapted  themselves  to 
each  other.  In  1909,  the  agitation  was  crystallized  by  the 
Red  Cross  creating  a  national  committee  on  Red  Cross 
nursing  with  Miss  Jane  A.  Delano,  chairman.  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  committee  was  divided  between  the  na¬ 
tional  nursing  organization  and  the  Red  Cross.  About 
the  same  time  Miss  Delano  was  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and  a  little  later,  under  her  in¬ 
fluence,  the  Army  officially  accepted  the  Red  Cross  Nurs¬ 
ing  Corps  as  the  reserve  from  which  it  would  draw  all 
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Army  nurses  thereafter.  The  National  Committee  estab¬ 
lished  a  national  registration  of  nurses,  fixed  high 
standards  of  eligibility  and  set  about  building  up  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  would  not  alone  serve  the  Red  Cross  in  peace 
and  war,  but  would  serve  to  elevate  the  plane  of  profes¬ 
sional  nursing. 

Having  accomplished  her  purpose  of  founding  a  Red 
Cross  nursing  corps  and  making  it  the  Army  nurse  re¬ 
serve,  Miss  Delano  in  March,  1912,  resigned  her  Army 
position  and  thereafter  devoted  her  full  time  and  splen¬ 
did  ability  to  constructing  the  magnificent  Red  Cross 
nursing  organization  so  soon  to  be  called  into  the  World 
War  service.  Thus  kind  fate  which  has  seemed  to  guide 
the  Red  Cross  contrived  that  we  should  be  ready  for  a 
great  crisis,  quite  unconscious  though  we  were  that  a 
crisis  impended.  Until  this  period  of  1911-1913  nursing 
had  not  occupied  its  proper  position  in  the  Red  Cross 
scheme,  but  during  these  years  it  assumed  the  supreme 
place  in  the  organization  which  Miss  Delano  had  won 
for  it  and  which  Miss  Clara  D.  Noyes  steadfastly  has  held 
for  it  ever  since  the  lamentable  death  of  Miss  Delano  at 
the  post  of  duty  in  France  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
World  War — April  15th,  1919. 

I  cannot  here  deal  adequately  with  the  instant,  unfalter¬ 
ing,  courageous  service  which  the  Red  Cross  has  received 
from  the  members  of  the  nursing  corps  on  fields  of  war 
and  peace.  Personally  I  have  seen  this  service  in  the  relief 
of  many  disasters  in  the  United  States  and  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  war  work  in  numerous  European  countries.  I 
have  seen  it  in  military  hospitals  in  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Austria,  Greece,  Servia,  Russia.  Never  shall  I 
forget  my  visit  to  an  American  Red  Cross  hospital  at 
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Kieff,  Russia.  It  occupied  a  large  school  building  on  a 
hill  a  little  outside  of  the  city.  It  was  not  well  arranged 
for  hospital  use.  Equipment  was  inadequate,  supplies 
meager.  Hundreds  of  wounded  Russian  soldiers  were 
coming  in  from  Galicia  where,  in  the  Carpathian  Moun¬ 
tains,  Russia  was  fighting  a  great  and  losing  battle.  The 
battlefield  was  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
hospital  and  the  wounded  men,  crusted  in  dried  blood 
and  mud,  without  preliminary  care,  arrived  at  the  hos¬ 
pital  after  several  days  delay  in  a  condition  too  horrible  to 
describe.  Most  of  the  wounds  were  already  gangrenous. 
Twelve  American  Red  Cross  nurses  were  on  duty,  at  their 
head  Miss  Helen  Scott  Hay.  These  heroic  women,  in 
their  white  uniforms  and  caps,  were  struggling  with  the 
frightful  task  of  bathing  the  wounded,  washing  and  dress¬ 
ing  their  wounds  in  the  midst  of  a  stench  which  turned 
me  sick.  Finer  courage,  higher  or  more  selfless  devotion 
to  duty  I  cannot  conceive,  than  I  witnessed  in  that  grim, 
remote  hospital  in  Russia.  So  far  have  I  wandered  from 
the  years  1911-13  that  I  must  not  here  give  other  examples 
of  the  incomparable  courage  and  steadfastness  of  our 
nurses,  but  these  are  easily  to  be  found  in  the  records.  The 
History  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service ,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Macmillan,  contains  many  of  them. 

At  the  end  of  19 n  the  Red  Cross  decided  to  establish 
a  system  of  rural  nursing  which  later  was  styled  “Town 
and  County  Nursing.”  This  movement  had  been  urged 
originally  by  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald  of  New  York  and 
largely  through  her  influence  Mr.  }acob  H.  Schiff,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Red  Cross,  offered  in  1912  a  contribution  to 
this  proposed  new  service  of  $5,000  a  year  and  later,  if  the 
experiment  proved  successful,  an  endowment  fund  of 


Above.  Group  of  Red  Cross  nurses  from  Chicago  with  Jane  A. 
Delano,  Director  of  the  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service,  seated  in  the 
front  and  center,  Miss  Charlotte  Burgess,  supervisor,  at  the  left,  and 
Miss  Helen  Scott  Hay,  in  charge,  at  the  right.  Below.  Scene  on  the 

dock  in  New  York  at  sailing. 
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$100,000.  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  also  offered  $2,000  a  year 
for  this  new  nursing  venture.  It  was  organized  in  1912 
and  its  first  superintendent  was  Miss  Fannie  F.  Clement. 
Thus  began  a  new  bureau  of  nursing  which  met  with 
such  favor  that  its  fitness  for  a  permanent  place  in  the 
Red  Cross  program  soon  became  evident.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  the  public  health  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
which  long  since  became  a  potent  factor  in  the  vast  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  type  of  nursing  in  the  United  States. 

The  First  Aid  work  of  the  Red  Cross  was  also  on  the 
eve  of  a  further  expansion  as  these  three  eventful  years 
left  their  broad  mark  upon  the  record.  This  expansion 
took  the  form  of  a  bureau  of  life  saving,  which  after 
months  of  discussion  was  actually  installed  early  in  1914. 
The  accession  to  our  staff  of  Commodore  W.  E.  Longfel¬ 
low,  huge,  genial,  able,  master  of  all  the  dangers  and  pleas¬ 
ures  which  water  holds  for  man,  must  in  itself  have  been 
a  notable  event,  but  little  could  we  foresee  the  immense 
role  which  this  new  activity  was  to  play  in  the  saving  of 
human  life. 

The  International  Red  Cross  Conference  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  May,  1912.  The  meeting  in  Washington  was 
the  ninth  of  the  series  and  was  the  first  ever  held  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  Congress  appropriated  $20,000 
toward  the  expense  of  this  gathering.  A  pavilion  was 
erected  on  the  Washington  monument  grounds  in  which 
was  assembled  a  competitive  exhibition  of  apparatus  for 
the  treatment  and  transportation  of  wounded  in  time  of 
war.  Numerous  foreign  and  American  exhibitors  were 
represented.  The  Conference  was  attended  by  delegates 
from  many  countries  and  received  much  helpful  pub¬ 
licity.  It  brought  home  to  the  United  States  a  demonstra- 
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tion  of  the  honorable  place  which  the  Red  Cross  had  come 
to  occupy  in  the  international  field.  At  this  conference 
the  American  Red  Cross  proposed  the  creation  of  the 
Florence  Nightingale  Medal,  which  has  now  become 
the  internationally  accepted  emblem  of  recognition  for 
distinguished  individual  service  in  nursing. 

In  1912  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  author¬ 
ized  railroads  to  grant  free  transportation  to  the  National 
Director  of  the  Red  Cross  and  for  some  years  thereafter 
I  carried  a  bundle  of  annual  passes  which  made  me  the 
envy  of  the  traveling  public.  At  one  time,  as  I  recall  the 
facts,  I  carried  passes  on  some  thirty-five  railroad  systems. 
As  I  traveled  extensively  in  those  years,  this  concession 
saved  the  Red  Cross  a  worth-while  sum  much  needed  in 
other  quarters. 

It  had  become  increasingly  evident  that  the  National 
Director  must  have  help.  The  work  for  which  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible  had  grown  enormously  and  reached  into  all 
parts  of  the  country.  But  funds  were  lacking.  One  day 
while  in  New  York  I  received  an  invitation  to  spend  an 
evening  with  the  late  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  always  a  loyal 
friend  of  the  Red  Cross.  Mr.  Dodge  said  to  me  in  his 
characteristic,  positive  tone: 

“Bicknell,  it’s  beyond  dispute  that  your  job  has  grown 
so  big  you  can’t  handle  it  by  yourself.  You  must  have 
help.  If  something  isn’t  done  about  it  very  soon,  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  going  to  begin  to  complain.  You  need  at  least  a  half 
dozen  assistants.  I’ll  help  raise  a  fund  and  you  pick  out 
the  men  you  want.” 

I  agreed  that  help  was  necessary,  but  objected  to  the 
idea  of  taking  on  so  many  assistants  at  once.  I  proposed 
that  we  find  funds  to  engage  three  or  four  good  men  and 
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when  they  had  become  established  in  the  work  we  could 
decide  whether  more  were  needed.  Mr.  Dodge  was  impa¬ 
tient  with  this  slower  process  but  eventually  yielded.  He 
personally  gave  $5,000  toward  meeting  increased  over¬ 
head  expenses. 

We  plunged  into  the  formulation  of  our  new  plans 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  can  easily  be  imagined.  The 
large  amount  of  traveling  which  I  had  found  necessary  in 
promoting  Red  Cross  development,  holding  conferences, 
making  speeches  and  directing  disaster  relief,  left  me  little 
time  for  Washington  where  I  was  greatly  needed.  All 
lines  centered  in  headquarters  and  while  rushing  about 
the  country  I  could  not  keep  in  necessary  touch  with  prob¬ 
lems  and  events  cropping  up  in  every  direction.  This  ex¬ 
perience  had  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  we  ought  to 
have  subsidiary  administrative  centers  in  different  sec¬ 
tions.  The  Central  Committee  accepted  my  reasoning  and 
it  was  decided  that  four  territorial  Red  Cross  divisions 
should  be  created,  to  be  designated  as  the  “Atlantic,” 
“Mississippi,”  “Mountain,”  and  “Pacific.”  A  year  was 
consumed  in  establishing  these  divisions,  selecting  the  as¬ 
sistants  and  setting  the  new  machinery  in  motion.  And 
fortunate  we  were  in  this  instance  as  in  others,  for  six 
months  after  the  new  scheme  was  put  in  motion  the 
World  War  broke  out  and  with  it  there  came  upon  me  an 
avalanche  of  imperative  new  duties  which  compelled  me 
to  rely  on  the  territorial  assistants  for  substantially  all  Red 
Cross  field  work.  Experience  proved  the  soundness  of  the 
idea  of  territorial  divisions  which  has  prevailed  ever  since, 
although  the  size  and  number  of  divisions  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  change. 

Captain  James  A.  Scrymser  of  New  York,  a  gallant 
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officer  of  the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War,  had  been 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  courage  and  sacrifice  shown 
by  northern  women  at  the  front  during  those  difficult 
years.  Without  official  standing  or  recognition,  lacking 
comforts  and  protection,  they  bore  the  severest  priva¬ 
tions  uncomplainingly  and  performed  marvels  of  service. 
Especially  did  Captain  Scrymser  come  to  admire  the  de¬ 
voted  selflessness  of  the  wife  of  his  friend  General  Frank 
Barlow,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  her  husband  on  three 
different  occasions  in  the  war  zone  hospitals.  The  war 
ended,  Captain  Scrymser’s  vivid  memories  did  not  fade. 
In  1912,  he  went  to  his  friend  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  Vice 
President  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  explained  to 
him  that  he  wished  to  promote  the  erection  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  a  memorial  to  the  loyal  women  of  the  Civil  War; 
that  he  was  prepared  to  provide  a  substantial  amount 
toward  the  cost,  but  that  he  felt  the  memorial  should  have 
national  governmental  recognition  and  that  Congress 
should  make  a  liberal  appropriation  to  the  project.  He 
asked  Mr.  de  Forest  for  suggestions  as  to  how  to  get  the 
idea  effectively  before  Congress.  Mr.  de  Forest  asked 
him  whether  he  would  favor  a  building  for  the  memorial 
which  might  become  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Captain  Scrymser  said  he  was 
favorable  to  that  idea. 

“Then,”  said  Mr.  de  Forest,  “go  to  Washington  and  ex¬ 
plain  your  idea  to  Miss  Boardman  of  the  Red  Cross.  If 
you  can  enlist  her  support  for  the  memorial  your  success 
is  virtually  assured.” 

Captain  Scrymser  hastened  to  Washington  and  ex¬ 
plained  his  project  to  Miss  Boardman,  who  had  long 
dreamed  of  the  day  when  the  Red  Cross  should  occupy 
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its  own  home.  The  Society  had  been  drifting  about  from 
one  rented  office  to  another  as  space  requirements  ex¬ 
panded.  For  a  time  it  clung  to  a  single  room  in  the  War 
Department,  while  also  occupying  some  rooms  elsewhere 
in  the  city.  Then  it  consolidated  all  departments  in  a 
large  old  residence  at  the  southeastern  corner  of  H  and 
Seventeenth  Streets.  Here  it  was  that  Captain  Scrymser 
spread  his  marvelous  plan  before  Miss  Boardman.  What 
had  been  a  bright  picture,  now  fairly  leaped  into  vigor¬ 
ous  life.  Miss  Boardman  moved  in  the  matter  with  char¬ 
acteristic  energy  and  promptness. 

As  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  the  memorial  was  laid 
before  Congress  it  proposed  to  honor  only  “loyal  women” 
of  the  Civil  War.  Instant  objection  arose  from  southern 
Congressmen.  “Why  commemorate  only  the  devotion  of 
loyal  women?”  they  asked.  “Were  not  the  women  of  the 
South  just  as  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  as  those  of  the 
North?”  The  men  from  the  South,  therefore,  refused  to 
support  the  bill  unless  amended.  Captain  Scrymser  was 
consulted.  He  emphatically  refused  to  permit  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  word  “loyal.”  There  was  a  deadlock.  Mr. 
de  Forest  was  again  called  into  consultation.  To  Captain 
Scrymser  he  presented  the  larger  view,  emphasizing  the 
thought  that,  amended  as  proposed,  the  law  would  create 
a  memorial  in  Washington  which  would  be  a  permanent 
witness  that  the  nation  is  reunited.  It  is  probable  that 
Mr.  de  Forest  asked  Captain  Scrymser  what  he  thought 
Mrs.  Barrows’  decision  in  this  matter  would  have  been 
were  she  alive?  Would  she  have  voted  to  exclude  her 
heroic  southern  sisters  from  a  share  in  this  honor  which 
was  proposed?  Grudgingly,  the  generous-hearted  old 
warrior  yielded  his  cherished  point,  allowed  “loyal”  to  be 
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omitted  from  the  bill,  saw  Congress  appropriate  $400,000 
for  a  memorial  to  the  “heroic  women”  of  the  Civil  War, 
conditioned  upon  a  contribution  to  the  same  project  from 
private  funds  of  not  less  $300,000. 

Captain  Scrymser  subscribed  $100,000  to  the  memorial 
fund  and  Miss  Boardman  set  out  to  obtain  the  additional 
$200,000  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  congressional  ap¬ 
propriation  effective.  Thereupon  she  obtained  gifts  to  the 
fund  as  follows:  from  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  $150,000;  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  $100,000;  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Harriman, 
$50,000.  There  was  now  available  a  total  of  $800,000  for 
the  memorial,  which  the  appropriation  act  provided 
should  be  to  “The  Heroic  Women  of  the  Civil  War,” 
should  always  remain  the  property  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  should  become  the  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross. 

Miss  Boardman  already  had  selected  as  a  site  for  the 
new  building  an  entire  square  bounded  by  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Streets  and  D  and  E  Streets  N.W.  This 
area,  more  than  300  feet  wide  by  more  than  500  feet  deep, 
was  covered  by  a  motley  collection  of  ramshackle  tene¬ 
ments,  sprawling  and  most  unsightly.  The  square  seemed 
the  more  disreputable  because  it  lay  between  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery  on  the  north  and  the  building  of  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution  on  the  south,  while  it 
looked  eastward  across  a  wooded  park  to  the  White  House 
grounds. 

But  the  building  committee  regarded  this  tract  as  very 
much  too  large  as  well  as  expensive.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  memorial  could  not  occupy  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  the  area  and  that  if  so  much  of  the  available 
fund  was  paid  for  land,  the  memorial  itself  would  suffer 
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for  it  in  size  or  quality.  Miss  Boardman  was  adamant  and 
as  the  entire  undertaking  was  so  largely  due  to  her  per¬ 
sonal  effort,  the  committee  was  reluctant  to  overrule  her. 
In  the  end  she  had  her  way  and  the  land  was  purchased 
for  $357,634.  Then  came  the  architect’s  plans.  When 
they  were  completed  according  to  Miss  Boardman’s  idea, 
objection  came  from  another  quarter,  this  time  from  Mr. 
de  Forest.  The  building,  said  he,  would  be  much  too  large 
for  the  Red  Cross.  He  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  a  lot  of 
empty  space  gathering  dust  and  requiring  constant  ex¬ 
penditure  for  care  and  upkeep.  He  was,  of  course,  one  of 
the  most  reasonable  and  tolerant  of  men  and  when  he 
found  himself  totally  unable  to  persuade  Miss  Boardman 
to  yield,  he  abandoned  his  insistence  and  remarked  that 
the  Red  Cross  could  doubtless  rent  space  to  other  organ¬ 
izations  and  to  some  extent  reimburse  itself  for  the  ex¬ 
cessive  outlay. 

Preliminaries  having  been  cleared  away,  construction 
began.  Gray  granite  and  Vermont  marble  were  selected 
as  building  material.  No  labor  troubles  occurred  to  delay 
progress.  As  always  in  the  erection  of  a  massive  building 
the  months  required  in  excavation  and  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  foundation  seemed  interminable,  but  during 
those  months  the  stone  was  being  quarried  and  fashioned. 
Then  suddenly  the  white  walls  began  to  rise  and  from 
that  day  the  scene  changed  almost  hourly.  To  us,  the  Red 
Cross  staff,  the  site  was  an  irresistible  magnet.  We  might 
be  said  to  have  kept  the  path  warm  between  our  old 
quarters  and  the  new — a  distance  of  a  half  dozen 
blocks.  With  impressive  ceremonies  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  March  27th,  1915,  ex-President  Taft  presiding.  In 
the  month  of  February,  1917,  the  building  being  complete 
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and  the  furniture  installed,  the  Red  Cross  quietly  moved 
into  its  new  quarters. 

More  important  than  the  greater  space  and  increased 
comfort  which  this  change  assured,  was  the  new  sense  of 
permanance,  a  new  dignity  and  an  immense  accession  of 
self-respect  inspired  by  the  transformation  in  setting  and 
circumstances.  The  splendid  new  home  was  the  visible 
proof,  for  all  the  world  to  see,  that  the  Red  Cross  had 
established  itself  as  a  solid  and  durable  institution.  The 
effect  upon  the  public  attitude  was  no  less  obvious  than 
that  upon  our  own  staff.  And  to  crown  this  story  of  swell¬ 
ing  fortune,  it  is  necessary  only  to  carry  the  history  a  few 
months  forward  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
World  War,  which  found  the  Red  Cross  in  possession  of 
a  tract  of  ground  centrally  situated  and  ample  to  meet  the 
tremendous  space  demands  which  our  sudden  huge  ex¬ 
pansion  made  imperative.  Without  this  compact  area  of 
nearly  five  acres,  accessible  and  convenient,  the  Red 
Cross  would  have  been  compelled  to  scatter  its  adminis¬ 
trative  quarters  among  unsuitable,  rented  and  widely 
scattered  buildings,  at  great  expense  and  embarrassment. 

The  magnificent  establishment  which  the  Red  Cross 
occupies  today — in  the  opinion  of  many,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  artistic  architectural  groups  in  Washington 
— is  not  alone  a  memorial  to  the  women  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  women  of  the  World  War,  it  is  also  a  monument 
to  the  farsightedness  and  resolution  of  Mabel  T.  Board- 


man. 
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An  Ohio  Flood  Brings  Its  Own  Lessons 

In  a  Mississippi  River  flood  one  feels  the  majesty  of  im- 
measureable,  passionless  power  impersonally  overwhelm¬ 
ing  everything  in  its  path.  It  is  simply  a  tremendous  fact 
as  a  moving  glacier  is  a  fact.  The  element  of  uncertainty 
is  almost  absent  and  there  is  small  occasion  for  surprise. 
Contrast  this  with  the  events  of  the  Ohio  Valley  flood  of 
March,  1913.  An  unprecedented  rainfall  over  the  great 
expanse  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley  suddenly  filled  every 
stream  to  overflowing  and  sent  torrents  down  every 
waterway.  These,  uniting  as  they  swept  along  over¬ 
whelmed  farm  lands,  villages  and  cities,  with  a  tumultu¬ 
ous  rush.  Communities  went  quietly  to  bed  and  woke 
an  hour  or  two  later  to  find  their  houses  in  the  midst  of 
swirling,  muddy  currents  or  reeling  crazily  as  they  left 
their  foundations  and  floated  away.  Death  rode  ruthless 
on  the  waters  that  night  while  hundreds  saved  their  lives 
by  what  seemed  miracles  of  chance.  Many  clutched  the 
branches  of  trees,  many  seized  strong  walls  or  chimneys 
which  stood  fast  and  many  mounting  to  the  roofs  of  their 
homes  clung  there  until  their  toppling  perches  grounded 
on  projecting  banks  or  lodged  against  trees  or  rocks. 
Weeks  later  when  the  toll  of  life  and  property  had  been 
calculated  it  was  estimated  that  six  hundred  persons  had 
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been  drowned  and  that  property  losses  had  amounted  to 

$200,000,000. 

The  water  destroyed  bridges,  roads,  railroads,  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines  so  completely  that  for  many  hours  the 
central  section  of  the  flooded  region  was  isolated.  The 
country  did  not  know  what  had  happened  behind  the 
pall  of  silence  which  hung  over  middle  Ohio.  Airplanes, 
of  course,  were  not  then  available  for  surveys.  Perhaps 
the  story  of  my  own  experience  will  illustrate  the  isola¬ 
tion  which  prevailed  in  the  flood  area  during  these  hours 
of  suspense. 

A  cyclone  in  Nebraska  on  March  23d  had  inflicted  great 
destruction  on  the  city  of  Omaha.  Eugene  T.  Lies  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  C.  M.  Hubbard  of  St.  Louis,  representing  our 
institutional  members  in  those  cities,  hurried  to  Omaha 
in  response  to  my  telegraphic  request  and  a  few  hours 
later  I  started  from  Washington  by  the  evening  train. 
That  night  I  discovered  that  my  train  was  in  trouble. 
Heavy  rains  had  prevailed  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  for  several 
days,  so  I  was  told,  and  the  railroads  were  feeling  the 
effects.  Tracks  were  under  water,  bridges  out,  schedules 
demoralized.  And  the  rain  continued  to  pour  down 
steadily.  In  a  word,  instead  of  reaching  Chicago  before 
noon,  we  finally  dragged  wearily  into  that  terminal  at 
one  o’clock  the  next  morning.  In  local  newspapers  picked 
up  as  we  crossed  northern  Indiana,  I  had  seen  dispatches 
saying  that  the  heavy  rains  were  causing  serious  damage 
in  many  sections  but  that,  as  telegraph  lines  were  inter¬ 
rupted,  all  details  were  lacking. 

At  Chicago  newsboys  were  everywhere  crying  “extras,” 
whose  flaming  headlines  told  of  floods  which  had  swal¬ 
lowed  up  a  vast  section  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky 
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and  Indiana.  The  news  consisted  mostly  of  short  excit¬ 
ing  telegrams  from  points  on  the  edges  of  the  flooded  area, 
containing  hearsay  reports  brought  out  from  that  area  by 
refugees  who  had  escaped  from  the  general  destruction. 
Every  dispatch  told  of  the  interruption  of  all  lines  of 
travel  or  communication  entering  the  isolated  region  and 
many  stated  that  rescue  expeditions  were  being  or¬ 
ganized. 

Sending  wires  to  Omaha  and  Washington  announcing 
a  change  of  plan,  I  made  inquiry  for  the  earliest  train 
back  toward  the  seat  of  this  new  trouble.  After  an  hour 
of  telephoning  and  dashing  about  in  cabs,  I  was  convinced 
that  no  railway  train  would  leave  Chicago  in  an  eastern 
direction  for  many  hours.  Every  railway  office  reported 
all  traffic  suspended  and  all  added  that  they  were  unable 
to  get  any  definite  information  except  that  this  was  the 
biggest  and  most  disastrous  flood  on  record.  Finally,  with 
no  clear  plan  in  mind,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I 
got  on  board  an  Illinois  Central  train  and  started  due 
south.  At  every  railroad  crossing  I  inquired  whether  any 
east  bound  train  was  expected.  In  southern  Illinois  we 
came  to  a  junction  from  which  a  branch  line  diverged  to 
the  southeast  toward  Evansville,  Indiana.  Taking  it  I 
reached  Evansville  late  at  night  and  found  myself  in  the 
edges  of  the  flood.  Early  the  next  morning  a  railroad  was 
sending  out  a  trial  train  in  the  direction  of  Louisville. 
No  passengers  were  to  be  carried;  but  on  explaining  my 
mission,  exception  was  made  in  my  favor. 

All  day  the  train  crept  carefully  over  the  rails  of  which 
miles  were  under  water.  We’d  make  long  stops  while  the 
train  men  waded  ahead  for  inspection  of  culverts  and 
bridges  or  to  remove  debris  which  had  lodged  on  the 
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tracks.  That  evening  we  reached  Louisville  and  there  I 
got  aboard  a  night  train  which  landed  me  in  Cincinnati 
the  next  morning.  All  possibility  of  rail  transportation 
ended  there  and  I  hired  an  automobile  with  a  driver  who 
consented  to  risk  it  because  he  wanted  to  see  what  had 
happened  at  Dayton  and  Columbus.  By  this  time  the 
flood  in  the  Ohio  streams  had  subsided  leaving  such 
masses  of  wreckage  and  ruin  that  the  now  shrunken  and 
harmless  looking  rivers  seemed  absurdly  incapable  of  hav¬ 
ing  created  such  havoc. 

From  a  half  dozen  points  in  my  three  days’  adventur¬ 
ous  journey  from  Chicago  to  Columbus  I  had  sent  tele¬ 
grams  to  headquarters  telling  of  my  movements.  Not  one 
of  these  messages  got  through.  Hearing  nothing  from 
me,  headquarters  telegraphed  inquiries  to  Chicago  and 
Omaha  and  became  seriously  alarmed.  Several  trains  had 
been  caught  and  wrecked  in  the  flood  and  it  was  feared 
I  might  have  been  a  victim.  One  afternoon  a  member  of 
my  family  on  a  street  car  in  Washington  glanced  at  a 
newspaper  which  was  held  open  by  a  man  who  sat  on  the 
seat  in  front  of  her  and  there  saw  a  photograph  of  myself 
under  which  was  this  terse  sentence :  “Probably  lost  in  the 
flood.”  The  next  day  my  first  telegram  from  Columbus 
reached  Washington. 

Relief  forces  were  already  pouring  in  from  the  east 
when  I  arrived  in  Columbus.  In  that  direction  railroads 
and  telegraph  lines  had  suffered  much  less  than  in  the 
west  and,  while  I  was  losing  time  trying  to  reach  the  seat 
of  trouble,  Headquarters  was  setting  relief  machinery  into 
action.  Train  loads  of  supplies  were  quickly  on  the  way, 
the  War  Department  sent  in  men  and  material  and  cash 
contributions  began  to  accumulate  in  funds  announced 
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by  the  Red  Cross  and  by  Governor  James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio. 
The  Governor  appointed  a  relief  commission  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  our  Red  Cross  state  board  in  Ohio.  The  Gover¬ 
nor’s  relief  fund  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  relief 
commission  and  the  Governor  announced  that  the  Red 
Cross  would  be  officially  in  charge  of  relief  operations  in 
Ohio.  Governor  Cox  simplified  the  situation  by  giving 
the  Red  Cross  for  headquarters  one  of  the  rooms  of  his 
own  official  suite  in  the  State  Capitol.  Here  we  had  all 
the  facilities  necessary  and  were  in  instant  contact  with 
the  Governor  whenever  necessary.  The  relief  commission 
expended  its  funds,  including  a  large  appropriation  by  the 
legislature,  wholly  through  the  Red  Cross.  Thus  at  the 
very  start  all  questions  of  control  or  administration  of  re¬ 
lief  were  solved.  The  Red  Cross  was  completely  in  charge 
and  all  recognized  that  it  was  wholly  responsible. 

This,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  was  the  largest  relief 
task  for  which  the  American  Red  Cross  had  assumed 
sole  responsibility  up  to  that  time.  I  shall  not  burden  this 
story  with  details.  In  outline,  the  administrative  plan 
was: — 

In  the  headquarters  in  the  State  Capitol,  I  established 
myself  with  my  assistant,  Lewis  E.  Stein,  from  my  office 
in  Washington.  Trained  men  and  women  were  called 
from  our  institutional  members  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
six.  Nurses  too  came  as  needed — 268  of  them — and  re¬ 
mained  until  the  injured  and  ill  had  been  cared  for  and 
sanitary  conditions  had  been  established  in  the  flooded 
sections.  In  forty-three  communities  relief  units  were  es¬ 
tablished,  scattered  over  central  and  southern  Ohio  and 
along  the  Ohio  River  shores  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Indiana.  Each  of  these  agencies  consisted  of  a  strong 
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committee  of  local  citizens,  both  men  and  women,  with 
an  experienced  social  worker  as  executive  secretary.  In 
the  larger  communities,  as  for  instance  Columbus  and 
Dayton,  staffs  of  several  employed  workers  were  neces¬ 
sary,  but  volunteers  were  drawn  upon  extensively  at  all 
points  and  in  majority  of  the  relief  centers  only  one  paid 
worker  was  employed,  the  executive  secretary,  who  as  a 
rule  was  drawn  from  our  institutional  membership  and 
assigned  by  me  to  the  post. 

The  executive  secretary  of  each  unit  was  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  me  and  was  expected  to  make  a  condensed 
daily  report  to  me  at  Columbus,  althought  this  require¬ 
ment  was  relaxed  after  the  work  had  settled  down  to 
steady  going.  Whenever  possible  these  reports  were  made 
by  telephone,  and  Stein  and  I  spent  every  evening  until 
midnight  taking  turns  at  our  single  telephone,  receiving 
these  reports,  making  notes,  giving  instructions,  making 
decisions,  answering  questions.  This  was  a  wall  telephone 
and  it  was  necessary  to  stand  while  using  it.  Holding  a 
telephone  to  the  ear  becomes  in  time  an  exceptionally 
fatiguing  task.  When  Stein  was  ready  to  drop  I  would 
take  my  turn  and  thus  we’d  “spell”  each  other,  hour  after 
hour.  While  this  was  burdensome  and  seems  a  clumsy 
device  in  retrospect,  it  gave  us  a  daily  picture  of  develop¬ 
ments  and  helped  us  to  standardize  the  widely  scattered 
units.  This  was  invaluable,  those  days. 

Under  this  scheme  of  organization,  I  for  the  first  time 
realized  the  full  value  of  the  local  committee  of  respected 
citizens  drawn  from  the  various  walks  of  life.  Ministers, 
doctors,  farmers,  mechanics,  lawyers,  common  laborers, 
teachers,  housewives,  merchants,  composed  these  com¬ 
mittees  which,  in  most  instances,  had  been  formed  spon- 
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taneously  and  were  ready  for  the  Red  Cross  when  our 
representative  arrived.  While  the  usefulness  of  such  a 
committee  is  obvious,  I  think  its  importance  in  two  aspects 
in  particular  is  outstanding: 

First:  The  familiarity  of  the  members  with  the  people 
of  the  community,  their  history,  their  relatives  and  re¬ 
sources,  their  health,  their  reliability  and  industry  and  all 
those  tangible  and  intangible  items  which  together  con¬ 
stitute  the  reputation  of  a  man  in  the  neighborhood  where 
he  is  best  known.  Such  a  committee  in  its  combined 
knowledge  provides  the  very  best  basis  for  action  in  re¬ 
lief  cases,  both  as  to  the  actual  need  in  each  case  and  as  to 
relative  needs,  taking  into  consideration  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  and  the  amount  of  the  available  relief  fund.  An 
elaborate  investigation  is  scarcely  justified  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  activity  of  a  disaster  relief  when  a  representative 
local  committee  is  at  work.  In  this  I  am  speaking  pri¬ 
marily  of  relief  operations  in  small  towns  and  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  cities  are  to  be  found  permanent  welfare  organ¬ 
izations  with  trained  personnel  and  accumulated  records 
which  instantly  can  be  directed  into  the  service  of  dis¬ 
aster  disaster  relief. 

Second :  The  protection  against  criticism  of  the  relief 
work  by  dissatisfied  applicants.  In  a  swift-moving  emer¬ 
gency  operation,  decisions  must  be  made  without  delay 
for  the  weighing  of  every  element  in  a  situation  or  the 
exact  balancing  of  the  need  of  one  applicant  against  that 
of  another;  instead  these  decisions  must  be  rough  and 
ready,  aiming  at  substantial  rather  than  minute  justice. 
A  local  committee  of  the  kind  I  have  described  can  carry 
through  a  distribution  of  this  character  with  general  ac¬ 
ceptance,  where  a  single  executive,  no  matter  how  skill- 
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ful — especially  if  he  is  a  stranger  in  the  community — 
would  find  his  decisions  challenged  and  his  fairness  ques¬ 
tioned  to  an  extent  which  might  seriously  impair  his 
usefulness.  Again  and  again  in  the  scattered  group  of  re¬ 
lief  centers  with  which  we  were  now  working,  the  solid 
support  of  a  local  committee  checked  complaints  which 
might  have  carried  elements  of  serious  trouble  for  the 
executive  secretary  lacking  such  backing.  Greedy  or  dis¬ 
contented  applicants  paused  when  they  realized  that  the 
decisions  of  which  they  complained  were  made  by  neigh¬ 
bors  who  knew  their  needs  and  losses  and  remaining  re¬ 
sources. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  cordial  relations  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  State  Commission  maintained  with  our 
small  Red  Cross  organization  during  the  five  months  in 
which  we  shared  the  executive  offices  in  the  Capitol.  Nor 
have  I  forgotten  a  little  speech  which  the  Governor  made 
to  a  group  of  callers  in  his  office  one  day  near  the  close  of 
the  relief  work.  Indicating  the  Red  Cross  button  in  his 
lapel,  he  declared  that  in  token  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  organization  in  Ohio  he  would  never  cease 
to  wear  that  button.  His  thought  was  generous  and  his 
words  impulsive  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  considered 
pledge;  but  I  hope  that  his  friendship  for  the  Red  Cross 
continues  unabated. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  contributions  (approximately 
$2,700,000  through  the  Red  Cross  and  Ohio  State  funds 
and  $500,000  combined  local  funds),  large  quantities  of 
supplies  were  donated,  especially  clothing,  flour  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  These  were  acceptable  but  came  in  such  amounts 
that  we  found  it  necessary  to  store  a  considerable  portion 
of  them  for  gradual  distribution.  It  will  be  understood 
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that  the  people  in  need  were  living  chiefly  in  cramped 
or  temporary  quarters  and  could  not  care  for  surplus 
supplies.  Farmers  in  the  famous  Yakima  Valley  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  one  of  the  great  potato  producing 
sections  of  the  country,  joined  in  sending  to  the  flood  suf¬ 
ferers  literally  trainloads  of  their  splendid  potatoes.  The 
journey  occupied  many  days  and  before  it  was  possible 
to  distribute  the  potatoes  they  began  to  sprout.  Expert 
advice  was  called  in  and  we  were  told  that  the  potatoes 
would  soon  become  worthless  if  held  in  storage.  All  were 
given  out  which  applicants  could  care  for,  and  still  sev¬ 
eral  carloads  remained.  It  was  then  decided  to  sell  the 
surplus  and  use  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  buy  other 
needed  relief  supplies.  This  decision  was  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  Cincinnati,  Dayton  and  Columbus  and 
bids  were  invited.  The  publications  carefully  explained 
the  reason  for  the  sale  and  the  use  which  was  to  be  made 
of  the  proceeds.  In  due  time  the  potatoes  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  a  Cincinnati  commission  house. 

A  few  weeks  later  came  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  that 
widely-read  Pacific  coast  paper,  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
He  enclosed  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  to  him  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Said  he:  “The  enclosed  letter  makes  charges 
against  the  Red  Cross  of  so  serious  a  character  that  it 
does  not  seem  fair  to  me  to  publish  it  without  first  giving 
you  an  opportunity  to  answer  or  explain  them.”  The 
letter  was  from  a  farmer  in  the  Yakima  Valley.  It  said 
he  had  joined  his  neighbors  in  contributing  potatoes  for 
the  Ohio  Valley  flood  sufferers.  In  one  sack  of  potatoes 
he  had  inserted  a  note  addressed  to  the  person  who  might 
receive  the  gift,  expressing  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes 
of  the  recipient  and  asking  for  a  letter  of  acknowledg- 
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ment.  Now  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  man  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  who  declared  he  had  bought  a  sack  of  potatoes  in 
a  store  and  on  opening  it  had  found  the  note  of  sym¬ 
pathy  from  the  donor.  This  seemed  to  the  Yakima  Valley 
man  prima  facie  evidence  of  graft  among  those  who  were 
distributing  the  potatoes  in  Ohio,  and  his  attack  upon  the 
Red  Cross  relief  administration  was  vitriolic.  I  could 
easily  understand  his  righteous  indignation. 

At  once  I  wrote  an  explanation  to  the  editor  of  the 
Oregonian  and  to  the  indignant  farmer,  enclosing  with 
the  letters  copies  of  Ohio  newspapers  containing  full  de¬ 
tails  of  the  potato  sale.  This  incident  was  a  striking 
demonstration  of  the  need  for  the  utmost  candor  and 
publicity  in  accounting  for  relief  supplies  as  well  as  for 
funds.  The  tolerance  and  fairness  of  the  editor  of  the 
Oregonian  placed  the  Red  Cross  under  a  permanent  debt 
of  gratitude  to  him  and  his  paper.  Had  he  been  indiffer¬ 
ent  or  tempted  by  the  opportunity  to  use  a  sensational 
news  story,  he  might  have  thrown  a  shadow  of  scandal 
upon  the  reputation  of  the  Red  Cross  throughout  the 
entire  Northwest. 

Every  great  disaster  has  its  amusing  incidents.  In  a 
survey  during  the  later  stages  of  the  relief  operation,  I 
visited  a  number  of  points  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
River.  At  one  small  town  which  bore  the  prophetic  name 
of  “Future  City”  a  large  number  of  cottages  was  scattered 
haphazard  along  the  river  edge.  They  looked  as  though 
some  mighty  hand  had  tossed  them  like  a  handful  of 
dice  and  left  them  lying  a is  they  fell.  These  smlall 
houses  were  all  new  and  exactly  alike.  Some  enterpris¬ 
ing  builder,  it  seemed,  had  laid  out  the  town  and  had 
set  up  neat  rows  of  cottages  on  streets  along  the  sloping 
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bank  parallel  to  the  river.  As  the  flood  waters  rose  the 
lowest  row  of  houses  began  floating  away.  All  available 
small  boats  were  rushed  into  service  giving  chase  to  the 
houses  which  were  sailing  merrily  down  the  stream. 
Each  captured  house  was  towed  back  to  shore  and 
anchored  by  a  rope  to  a  convenient  tree  or  post.  The 
water  rose  higher  and  the  houses  in  the  next  range  sailed 
away  and  were  in  turn  captured,  brought  back  and  tied 
up.  And  so  it  went  until  their  adventure  ended,  and  all 
held  in  leash,  they  were  bobbing  like  corks  in  the  yellow 
flood.  Then  the  waters  fell  and  left  them  in  their  bright 
paint  scattered  along  the  shore  in  the  strange  disarray  in 
which  I  saw  them.  They  seemed  quite  intact  and  I  have 
no  doubt  were  soon  set  up  again  on  foundations  in 
straight  rows  and  in  due  time  fulfilled  their  destiny  as 
self-respecting  homes. 

In  the  year  1906  I  was  invited  by  Indiana  University, 
my  alma  mater ,  to  speak  to  the  student  body  on  “Social 
work  as  a  career  for  university  men.”  At  the  close  of 
my  talk,  a  modest  and  retiring  young  man  came  for¬ 
ward  and  said  he  was  deeply  interested  in  my  subject.  He 
asked  a  question  and  we  spent  a  short  time  together  very 
pleasantly.  He  gave  me  his  name — James  L.  Fieser.  In 
time  I  heard  that  Mr.  Fieser  was  engaged  in  social  work 
in  Indianapolis  and  some  years  later  that  he  had  become 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  which  was  an  institutional  member  of  the  Red 
Cross.  When  I  reached  Columbus  to  organize  relief  in 
the  Ohio  Valley  flood,  Mr.  Fieser  was  among  the  first  to 
greet  me.  He  was  already  deep  in  flood  relief  and  at  my 
request  became  our  representative  for  the  Columbus  field. 
This  was  his  real  introduction  to  the  American  Red 
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Cross,  the  beginning  of  a  relationship  which  has  meant 
much  to  our  great  organization  and,  perhaps  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  add,  has  meant  much  to  me.  It  is  with  warm 
satisfaction  that  I  recall  that  I  had  a  part  in  bringing 
“Jim”  Fieser  into  social  work  and  the  Red  Cross. 

At  Dayton  where  the  flood  caused  greater  havoc  than 
anywhere  else,  the  chairman  of  the  local  committee  was 
John  H.  Patterson,  creator  and  president  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company.  Mr.  Patterson  would  have  been 
an  outstanding  personality  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  and 
in  Dayton  he  dominated  the  community  in  an  amazing 
way.  His  was  by  far  the  largest  industry  in  Dayton.  He 
had  made  an  international  reputation  by  his  system  of 
welfare  organization  among  his  employees  and  he  was  a 
leader  in  every  movement  for  civic  betterment  in  the  city. 
His  domination,  to  some,  seemed  a  sort  of  social  dictator¬ 
ship  and  his  rule  was  not  without  dissenters.  His  gen¬ 
erosity  to  the  flood  sufferers  and  to  his  city  was  magnifi¬ 
cent  on  this  occasion  and  his  co-operation  with  the  Red 
Cross  could  not  have  been  better.  Edward  T.  Devine,  at 
that  time  general  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  New  York,  was  our  Red  Cross  executive  in 
Dayton. 

As  the  relief  operation  advanced,  the  city  leaders  turned 
their  attention  to  a  study  of  methods  for  preventing  the 
possibility  of  future  disastrous  floods.  Many  conferences 
were  held  and  expert  advice  was  sought.  Arthur  E.  Mor¬ 
gan,  now  chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  an 
engineer  of  renown,  submitted  a  plan  which  eventually 
was  adopted,  but  discussion  ran  high  in  those  days  of 
which  I  write.  Then  Mr.  Patterson  called  a  meeting  in 
the  large  assembly  hall  in  his  factory  which  every  impor- 
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tant  business  man  in  Dayton  was  urgently  requested  to 
attend.  The  big  hall  was  filled  on  the  appointed  evening. 
A  few  of  those  present  doubtless  knew  what  was  intended 
but  most,  while  expecting  a  call  for  money,  were  filled 
with  uncertainty,  not  to  say  apprehension.  They  had  been 
very  hard  hit  by  the  flood  and  had  given  liberally  to  relief. 
But  they  literally  dared  not  stay  away  from  the  meeting. 
They  could  not  afford  to  disregard  the  moral  pressure  of 
their  neighbors  and  their  powerful  business  associates. 

Mr.  Patterson  took  charge  of  the  meeting  and  ran  it 
virtually  single  handed.  I  was  fortunate  to  be  present 
that  evening  and  witnessed  a  demonstration  of  moral 
and  mental  power  which  made  an  ineffaceable  picture  in 
my  memory.  As  the  hour  of  eight  o’clock  struck,  Mr. 
Patterson  rose  and  looked  searchingly  over  the  faces  of 
the  audience.  Apparently  satisfied  that  the  people  ex¬ 
pected  were  present,  he  walked  to  the  entrance  of  the  hall, 
closed  the  double  doors,  locked  them  and  without  a 
word  put  the  key  into  his  pocket.  Then  returning  to  the 
front  of  the  room  he  began  to  speak.  He  spoke  of  the 
pride  which  those  present  had  taken  in  the  beauty  and 
prosperity  of  Dayton  and  of  the  tragedy  which  had  now 
laid  her  in  ruins  and  had  taken  the  lives  of  many  of  her 
people.  With  deep  feeling  but  with  infinite  skill  he 
brought  that  doubting  and  apprehensive  crowd  of  hard- 
headed  men  into  a  malleable  and  sympathetic  mood.  Then 
he  spoke  briefly,  touching  on  the  plans  under  consideration 
that  would  forever  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  calamity. 

“Before  we  can  go  forward  with  these  plans,”  he  said, 
“we  must  have  at  our  absolute  command  $2, 000,000.” 

An  audible  groan  rose  from  that  crowd.  Dayton  a  city 
of  about  130,000  population,  lying  prostrate  in  sickening 
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ruin,  to  be  asked  to  give  by  personal  contributions  of  her 
people  this  great  sum!  It  was  monstrous,  unthinkable. 
Murmurs  of  dissent  were  heard.  Men  turned  to  each 
other  and  shook  their  heads  muttering.  Mr.  Patterson 
paid  no  attention  to  these  signs  of  protest  but  went  right 
on  with  his  appeal.  Then,  doubtless  by  prearrangement, 
he  turned  to  a  leading  citizen,  called  him  familiarly  by 
his  Christian  name  and  asked  him  what  he  would  give. 
This  man  made  a  fervent  little  speech  and  named  an 
amount  that  made  the  others  gasp  by  its  generosity.  This 
started  the  business  in  the  right  direction.  Presently  Mr. 
Patterson  said  his  company  would  give  $400,000.  That 
cheered  everybody  and  brought  other  pledges.  When 
anyone  announced  a  sum  the  chairman  thought  too  small, 
he  was  abruptly  informed  that  he  could  not  escape  so 
easily.  At  these  moments  Mr.  Patterson’s  dominating 
personality  seemed  irresistible.  Again  and  again  by  sheer 
force  of  will  he  compelled  men  to  increase  the  amounts 
of  their  pledges.  Hours  passed;  toward  twelve  o’clock 
Mr.  Patterson  raised  the  pledge  of  his  company  to  a  half¬ 
million  dollars,  and  other  men  moved  by  this  generosity 
increased  their  pledges.  At  about  the  stroke  of  midnight, 
the  $2,000,000  objective  was  reached,  with  all  too  tired 
for  a  demonstration.  The  chairman  said  thanks,  unlocked 
the  doors  and  the  exhausted  crowd  silently  dispersed. 

The  beginning  of  a  disaster-relief  operation  is  marked 
by  a  spirit  of  fierce  energy,  an  overflow  of  good  will  and 
unselfish  solicitude,  a  general  eagerness  by  everybody  to 
be  helpful.  After  a  few  days  this  supercharge  of  altruism 
begins  to  subside.  Human  nature  returns  to  normal.  Vol¬ 
unteers  who  are  willing  to  continue  and  accept  definite  re¬ 
sponsibilities  remain.  The  trained  workers  assume  their 
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key  positions  and  the  relief  program  begins  to  take 
coherent  form.  While  the  emergency  phases  of  the  work 
are  going  forward  under  high  pressure,  it  is  not  too  early 
to  give  thought  to  the  long  view — the  period  in  which 
emphasis  must  shift  from  the  immediate  provision  of 
shelter  and  food  to  the  problem  of  putting  all  these  up- 
torn  people  back  into  the  channels  of  ordinary  hum¬ 
drum  life.  Close  observation  over  several  years  had  shown 
that  a  relief  program  is  likely  to  slow  down  and  begin  to 
mark  time  just  at  the  point  where  the  emergency  period 
ought  to  pass  into  that  phase  in  which  the  beneficiary 
must  be  encouraged  to  discard  his  relief  crutches  and  walk 
alone.  At  this  point  strong  moral  pressure  is  sometimes 
necessary  and  firm  leadership  imperative.  To  the  Ohio 
Valley  relief  units  I,  therefore,  sent  messages  indicating  the 
danger  and  a  little  later  urged  each  unit  to  set  a  day  for 
closing  its  work. 

This  last  recommendation  stirred  plenty  of  protest  as 
was  to  be  expected.  It  called  out  such  a  wide  variety  of 
views  that  the  need  for  something  definite  became  ap¬ 
parent  and  then  opposition  quickly  disappeared.  It  was 
made  clear  that  not  all  communities  must  close  on  the 
same  day.  Reasonable  latitude  was  allowed  according  to 
local  conditions.  The  chief  point  was  not  which  day,  but 
the  fixing  of  a  particular  day  which  would  mark  the  end. 
Scores  of  difficulties  appeared  to  everybody,  yet  the  dis¬ 
cussion  removed  them.  A  date  once  fixed  even  tenta¬ 
tively,  gave  all  concerned  something  specific  at  which  to 
aim.  The  making  of  new  commitments  began  at  once  to 
decrease,  new  purchases  were  made  with  more  restraint, 
new  projects  were  studied  more  closely  and  pared  down 
to  meet  the  new  policy.  As  all  lines  drew  in,  the  pro- 
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gram  tapered  off  naturally  with  complete  understanding 
on  the  part  of  all. 

From  a  publication  by  the  Red  Cross  in  1913,  I  quote: 

“A  thoughtful  newspaperman  writing  in  the  Ohio  State 
journal,  after  a  careful  and  intelligent  inquiry  into  the 
operations  of  the  Red  Cross  in  connection  with  the  recent 
floods,  stated  that  on  this  occasion  the  American  Red  Cross 
was  to  be  seen  at  its  par  value.  While  this  statement  is 
not  to  be  taken  too  seriously,  it  is  believed  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  correct  as  related  to  the  present  stage  of  our  develop¬ 
ment  and  resources.  We  were  not  hampered  by  lack  of 
funds.  We  were  early  upon  the  scene  of  disaster.  ...  We 
assembled  a  greater  number  of  trained  agents  than  had 
before  been  brought  together  by  the  Red  Cross  in  any 
single  disaster.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  major 
disaster  relief  operation  has  been  carried  through  to  com¬ 
pletion  with  less  evidence  of  individual  or  community 
discontent  than  this.” 


XIX 


Europe  Takes  the  Plunge 

It  is  easy  today  to  look  back  to  the  years  immediately 
preceding  1914  and  observe  the  ominous  gathering  of 
the  clouds  of  war.  What  seemed  to  other  nations,  already 
sensitive  and  apprehensive,  as  an  arrogant  and  openly 
threatening  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  military  leaders  of 
Germany,  coupled  with  the  indiscreet  utterances  of  the 
Kaiser;  the  mounting  expenditures  of  many  countries  for 
armament,  with  the  recruiting  of  ever  larger  armies;  the 
unmistakable  growth  of  tensity  in  international  relations 
as  shown  by  the  frequency  of  “diplomatic  incidents”  be¬ 
tween  nations;  the  small  but  savagely  bitter  wars  in  the 
Balkans  which  upset  the  balance  of  power  in  southeastern 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor — a  balance  in  which  British, 
German  and  Russian  interests  were  perilously  involved; 
an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  distrust  which  steadily 
thickened  over  the  closely  packed  countries  of  Europe; 
these,  and  many  other  events  and  omens,  meant  on¬ 
coming  war. 

But  the  people,  immersed  in  the  struggle  of  every¬ 
day  life  on  their  farms  and  in  their  villages  and  cities, 
saw  not  these  signs  of  omens  or  else  failed  to  read  their 
meaning.  Particularly  in  the  United  States,  far  from  the 
Old  World  centers  of  political  unrest,  the  indications  of 
the  impending  cataclysm  attracted  only  a  detached  in- 
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terest  as  something  in  which  we  were  not  directly  con¬ 
cerned.  True,  here  and  there  statesmen  and  writers  warned 
of  what  was  coming,  but  they  were  regarded  as  alarmists 
and  their  predictions  did  not  penetrate  below  the  surface 
of  our  minds.  So  it  was  that  the  American  people  moved 
forward  into  the  new  year  of  1914,  serene,  normal,  at  peace 
with  the  world,  little  dreaming  that  the  greatest  catas¬ 
trophe  of  all  time  lay  just  ahead. 

The  American  Red  Cross  at  this  time  found  itself 
busily  occupied  with  a  series  of  disasters.  Calls  of  distress 
from  foreign  countries  came  in  unusual  number  during 
the  first  half  of  1914.  That  already  our  field  had  broadened 
to  cover  the  world  is  well  illustrated  by  the  list  of  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  our  help  was  extended  in  these  few  months. 
They  were  China,  Japan,  Mexico,  the  Balkan  States, 
Turkey  and  Newfoundland.  In  our  own  country  on 
June  25th  of  that  year  a  fire  threatened  to  destroy  the  en¬ 
tire  city  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  was  not  extinguished 
until  it  had  destroyed  over  3,000  houses,  consumed  pro¬ 
perty  worth  $12,000,000  and  left  approximately  15,000 
people  temporarily  homeless.  Here  the  Red  Cross  quickly 
organized  an  effective  relief  administration  with  an  able 
staff  recruited  in  the  main  locally  but  in  part  from  nearby 
Boston. 

In  June,  1914,  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  Crown 
Prince  of  Austria-Hungary,  accompanied  by  his  young 
wife,  was  paying  a  state  visit  to  Sarajevo,  capital  of  the 
Province  of  Bosnia.  A  young  Servian  in  the  street  threw  a 
bomb  which  killed  the  royal  couple.  Austria-Hungary  de¬ 
manded  extreme  and  humiliating  apologies  and  pledges 
from  Servia,  which  the  latter  regarded  as  unjust  and  as 
implying  a  responsibility  which  it  denied.  Days  grew 
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into  weeks  and  Austria  became  more  threatening;  finally 
issued  an  ultimatum  and  set  a  date  for  its  expiration. 
Servia  then  yielded  in  part  to  the  demands,  but  Austria 
rejected  any  compromise  and  on  July  29th,  1914,  her  troops 
began  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade.  The  world  for  a 
moment  was  stunned  by  this  significant  change  from 
talk  to  action.  Until  the  first  shell  fell  on  Belgrade,  hope 
had  persisted  that  diplomacy  might  maintain  the  peace 
of  Europe. 

Now  events  began  to  unroll  with  such  bewildering 
speed  that  in  seven  days,  July  29th  to  August  4th,  Austria, 
Germany,  Servia,  Belgium,  France,  Russia,  and  England 
had  flung  themselves  headlong  into  war.  The  magnificent 
structure  of  international  understanding  which  the  forces 
of  enlightenment  and  good  will  had  been  building  pa¬ 
tiently  and  hopefully  for  years,  proved  an  empty  shell — 
in  one  week  reduced  to  rubbish  and  swallowed  up  in  a 
measureless  tide  of  hate. 

Almost  before  America  had  grasped  the  extent  and 
significance  of  what  had  happened  in  Europe,  we  found 
our  interest  and  preoccupation  turned  into  entirely  new 
channels.  A  multitude  of  matters  which  had  seemed  of 
absorbing  interest  in  July  were  eclipsed  by  the  infinitely 
greater  matters  which  held  the  world’s  interest  in  August. 
Neutrality  which  had  been  merely  a  word  in  the  American 
vocabulary  suddenly  became  fraught  with  an  intense  sig¬ 
nificance.  President  Wilson  in  those  early  days  found 
himself  plunged  into  a  historic  struggle  to  hold  the 
American  people  neutral  in  bearing  and  neutral  at  heart 
in  their  attitude  toward  the  countries  at  war.  This  struggle 
he  valiantly  maintained  for  three  years,  only  to  see  his 
hopes  collapse,  the  destruction  of  American  commerce 
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by  German  submarines  shattering  the  last  vestige  of 
neutrality. 

With  “Neutrality”  and  “Humanity”  graven  indelibly 
upon  its  great  seal,  the  American  Red  Cross  instantly 
took  measures  to  assume  the  responsibilities  incumbent 
upon  it  in  time  of  war.  It  saw  neither  friend  nor  foe  but 
only  millions  of  men,  by  no  act  or  wish  of  their  own, 
destroying  each  other,  devastating  the  homes,  shattering 
the  lives  of  other  millions,  innocent  victims  of  a  fate  which 
they  could  neither  understand  nor  escape.  To  maintain 
this  position  was  difficult  and  grew  more  difficult  as  time 
went  on.  The  American  population,  embracing  many 
powerful  racial  groups,  divided  into  factions  of  intense 
partisanship.  Millions  of  Americans  of  foreign  birth  or 
ancestry  naturally  championed  the  countries  from  which 
they  sprang,  and  in  which  were  still  the  homes  of  relatives 
and  friends. 

Even  today  I  am  conscious  of  a  small  thrill  of  pride  in 
recalling  the  promptness  with  which  the  Red  Cross  acted, 
and  I  like  to  believe  that  this  same  promptness  has  char¬ 
acterized  the  organization  during  all  its  active  life. 

Miss  Boardman  had  gone  to  visit  her  friends,  former 
President  and  Mrs.  Taft,  at  Murray  Bay,  Canada,  and  had 
been  there  but  a  day  when  news  came  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  She  immediately  started  back  to  Washington. 
I  was  at  Salem,  in  connection  with  fire  relief. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  War  Relief  and  International 
Relief  Boards  of  the  Red  Cross  was  hurriedly  called,  and 
before  its  adjournment  a  decision  had  been  taken  to  offer  a 
hospital  unit  of  surgeons  and  nurses  to  each  country  in¬ 
volved  in  the  war.  Each  unit  was  to  be  outfitted  with  a 
substantial  quantity  of  such  surgical  and  hospital  supplies 
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as  would  be  most  urgently  needed.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  gave  these  arrangements  full  approval  a  few  days 
later,  but  without  waiting  for  that  formality,  a  committee 
had  been  appointed  to  find  a  suitable  ship  for  transporting 
personnel  and  supplies.  Major  Robert  U.  Patterson,  Chief 
of  the  Medical  Bureau  of  the  Red  Cross  (later  to  become 
Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S.  Army),  was  authorized  to 
select  the  needed  surgeons,  and  Miss  Jane  Delano  to  en¬ 
roll  the  nurses. 

Concrete  results  of  this  tumultuous  action  followed 
quickly.  The  committee  on  procurement  of  a  ship,  com¬ 
posed  of  Bernard  N.  Baker  of  Baltimore,  Surgeon  General 
William  C.  Gorgas,  U.S.A.,  Surgeon  General  William  C. 
Braisted,  U.S.N.,  and  Chief  Constructor  Richard  N.  Watt, 
U.S.N.,  quickly  learned  that  no  American  ship  was 
available.  The  Hamburg-American  Line,  however,  and 
the  Austria-American  Line  generously  offered  ships  free 
of  charge.  The  steamship  Hamburg  was  selected.  As  a 
foreign  ship,  she  could  not  fly  the  American  flag,  but 
obviously  our  ship  must  sail  under  our  own  flag.  Con¬ 
gress,  then  in  session,  was  consulted  and  promptly  passed 
a  special  act  giving  the  ship  a  temporary  American 
registry.  The  vessel’s  name  was  changed  to  the  Red  Cross, 
but  the  newspapers  immediately  called  her  the  “Mercy 
Ship,”  and  by  that  name  she  was  generally  known.  To 
comply  with  international  law,  the  ship  was  painted  white 
with  a  conspicuous  red  stripe  running  entirely  around 
her  from  stem  to  stern. 

In  a  month  the  ship  sailed.  Merely  to  mention  the 
things  which  had  to  be  done  to  accomplish  this  task  would 
fill  pages.  Obtaining  the  ship  was  only  a  first  step.  A 
crew  of  hundreds  had  to  be  assembled  and  fitted  into  its 
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duties  on  an  unknown  ship.  Diplomatic  objections  made 
to  the  nationality  of  members  of  the  crew  required  sweep¬ 
ing  changes,  delays  and  expense.  American  officers  had 
to  be  found  to  command  and  staff  the  vessel.  She  had  to 
be  stocked  with  enough  coal,  oil,  and  food  supplies  to 
cover  the  round  trip.  Enormous  quantities  of  surgical 
and  hospital  supplies  had  to  be  ordered,  manufactured 
and  put  on  board.  The  selection  of  the  33  surgeons  and  137 
nurses  to  be  sent  was  a  task  which  ordinarily  would  have 
occupied  three  months  at  least.  Uniforms  of  a  new  design 
in  forest  green  had  to  be  made  for  the  surgeons,  and  the 
nurses  to  be  outfitted  as  well.  Night  and  day  work  for 
all  hands  was  the  rule.  Everybody  seemed  eager  to  help. 
Men  and  women  gave  their  time,  manufacturers  made  low 
prices.  An  atmosphere  of  cordial  good  will  enveloped 
the  enterprise. 

But  into  the  inspiring  scene  which  this  unselfish  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  troubled  peoples  of  Europe  presented,  there 
came  and  persisted  one  disturbing  fact — the  lack  of  funds 
necessary  to  meet  the  heavy  expenditures  already  incurred 
and  rapidly  mounting.  As  so  often  in  the  past,  the  Red 
Cross  drove  forward  to  meet  the  emergency  with  faith  in 
the  generosity  of  the  American  people.  In  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  war  had  come  on  with  such  suddenness  that  the 
United  States  had  not  yet  awakened  to  the  full  meaning 
of  the  onrushing  events.  Our  minds  and  customs  of  life 
were  adjusted  to  peace;  they  could  not  so  quickly  be 
readjusted  to  war.  At  this  critical  moment  President 
Wilson  came  to  the  relief  of  the  Red  Cross  with  an  appeal 
“To  the  People  of  the  United  States.”  The  Red  Cross 
itself  exerted  every  effort  to  bring  to  the  public  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  America  could  not  maintain  an  attitude  of 
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detachment  or  remain  as  a  merely  interested  onlooker 
while  its  neighbors  were  engaged  in  a  titanic  struggle 
which  meant  not  alone  their  own  ruin  but  threatened  to 
drag  down  the  structure  of  civilization.  Gradually  the 
public  response  increased,  although  never  until  America 
herself  entered  the  war  did  it  swell  to  adequate  volume. 

In  the  meantime,  the  fine  medical  and  nursing  staff 
which  had  been  assembled  at  New  York,  bright  in  its  new 
uniforms,  was  being  organized  into  units  and  assigned  to 
the  countries  which  had  favorably  responded  to  the  Red 
Cross  offer  of  help.  Each  unit  consisted  of  three  surgeons 
and  twelve  nurses.  The  ship  was  to  visit  the  most  con¬ 
venient  European  ports  for  the  disembarkation  of  the 
groups  in  relation  to  their  destination.  To  England, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia  and  Servia  were  as¬ 
signed  two  units  each  and  to  Belgium  one  unit.  The 
Servian  units  did  not  sail  in  the  Red  Cross,  as  it  was 
more  expeditious  to  send  them  by  a  Greek  ship  bound  for 
Piraeus. 

The  countries  to  which  the  units  were  assigned  ap¬ 
preciated  the  sympathetic  gesture  made  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  but  found  the  satisfactory  installation  of  the 
Americans  rather  difficult.  There  were  problems  of 
language,  nurses’  training,  supervision,  and  responsibility. 
The  American  units  could  not  be  broken  up  and  scat¬ 
tered  about  as  individuals  among  established  military 
hospitals,  they  could  not  be  treated  with  the  discipline 
and  disregard  for  their  personal  wishes  and  comfort  to 
which  the  native  surgeons  and  nurses  were  subjected. 
Always  and  everywhere  they  must  be  treated  as  guests, 
must  be  set  apart,  must  receive  favors  and  concessions 
which  were  exceptional  and  which  made  many  extra  de- 
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mands  on  the  time  and  patience  of  over-taxed,  harassed 
officials.  When  we  consider  the  tremendous  organization 
set  up  by  each  country  to  care  for  its  own  sick  and  wounded 
we  realize  what  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  burden  our 
units  were  able  to  assume.  I,  for  one,  harbor  a  suspicion 
that  the  countries  which  accepted  these  units  found  that 
the  accompanying  responsibilities  largely  outweighed  the 
benefits;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  American  surgeons  and  nurses  in  many 
instances  felt  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked 
were  cramping  and  irritating. 

As  a  gesture  of  sympathy  and  a  wish  to  be  helpful, 
however,  the  “Mercy  Ship”  was  of  no  small  importance. 
The  offer  of  our  units  and  our  medical  supplies  must  have 
been  regarded  as  significant  by  the  European  countries 
which,  at  that  crucial  moment,  were  intensely  anxious  to 
know  what  the  attitude  of  the  American  people  toward 
the  different  involved  nations  was  to  be.  On  our  part, 
the  ship  was  a  help  toward  clarifying  and  crystallizing  the 
bewildered  public  mind  here  at  home.  It  satisfied  a  gen¬ 
eral  sense  of  the  need  of  action  in  the  interim  before  the 
American  attitude  toward  the  events  in  Europe  had  been 
formulated.  Withal,  it  was  an  arresting  and  timely  ges¬ 
ture  of  international  good  will. 

In  returning  to  the  great  day  when  the  “Mercy  Ship” 
sailed  on  its  unique  mission,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  a  few  lines  written  by  Miss  Boardman  on  that 
occasion : 

“This  much  have  we  done.  On  Saturday,  Septem¬ 
ber  12th,  down  the  busy,  peaceful  waters  of  the  North 
River,  glided  the  Red  Cross;  the  great,  white  ship  brilliant 
in  the  sunlight,  the  broad  band  of  red  and  the  fluttering 
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flag  proclaiming  to  the  world  her  mission  of  mercy. 
Cheered  by  the  crowds  on  the  passings  boats  and  saluted 
by  the  flags  of  all  nations  from  the  many  steamers  lying 
at  their  docks,  she  went.  As  the  white  ship  passed  the  great 
statue  in  the  harbor,  Liberty  for  the  moment  seemed  to 
grasp  in  her  uplifted  hand  the  flag  of  the  Red  Cross  fly¬ 
ing  from  the  foremast,  and  to  hold  it  forth  as  a  token  of 
America’s  sympathy  for  suffering  Europe.” 


XX 


The  Gold  Ship’s  Tale  is  Told 

The  plight  of 'one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  American 
tourists  in  Europe  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
might  be  likened  to  that  of  passengers  on  a  street  car  when 
the  electric  current  unexpectedly  fails.  They  found  them¬ 
selves  standing  stock  still  and  helpless  with  an  intensely 
active  life  roaring  all  about  them.  They  were  angry  and 
anxious,  full  of  alarm  and  a  sense  of  outrage.  All  their 
plans  were  destroyed  and  they  found  that  instead  of  being 
welcome  and  honored  guests,  they  were  unwanted,  under¬ 
foot,  in  the  way.  In  an  instant  the  native  interest  had 
turned  from  making  a  profit  out  of  the  tourist  to  an  all 
absorbing  concentration  upon  the  business  of  war. 

A  large  proportion  of  Americans  thus  trapped  in  Europe 
consisted  of  school  teachers  and  others  of  modest  means. 
They  carried  their  limited  funds  in  the  form  of  letters 
of  credit  or  travelers’  cheques  and  converted  these  into  the 
currency  of  any  country  they  entered,  in  small  sums  as 
needed.  With  the  beginning  of  war,  every  country  in¬ 
volved  instantly  locked  up  its  gold,  every  bank  refused 
to  cash  credits  which  had  been  issued  in  foreign  countries, 
and  at  the  same  moment  every  hotel,  every  merchant,  every 
railroad  ticket  office  demanded  payment  in  gold  or  in  the 
currency  of  the  country.  This  shutting  down  of  the 
method  of  business  upon  which  every  American  abroad 
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was  dependent  had  about  the  same  effect  upon  the  traveler 
as  a  kink  in  the  air  line  has  upon  a  diver. 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  question  of 
passports.  Formerly  any  foreign  traveler  in  a  European 
country  was  required  to  carry  a  passport,  but  in  the  long 
years  of  peace  which  had  prevailed,  this  requirement  had 
been  allowed  to  lapse  except  in  Russia  and  Turkey.  Now 
the  European  authorities,  fearful  of  spies  and  other  ob¬ 
noxious  visitors,  suddenly  demanded  passports  from  for¬ 
eigners;  and  not  one  American  tourist  in  a  hundred 
carried  such  a  document.  The  result  was  that  Americans 
were  compelled  to  proceed  to  the  nearest  American 
consul  and  obtain  official  certificates  of  citizenship,  stating 
their  reasons  for  being  in  the  country.  With  the  prevailing 
shortage  of  funds,  this  requirement  added  enormously 
to  the  embarrassment  and  delay  in  getting  away.  General 
ignorance  of  European  languages,  failure  to  explain  to 
foreigners  the  constantly  changing  regulations,  and  im¬ 
patience  on  the  part  of  distracted  and  overtaxed  officials, 
aggravated  the  situation  of  the  Americans  and  led  to  much 
hysteria,  anger,  and  futile  dashing  about. 

In  truth,  the  Europeans  wanted  to  be  rid  of  all  the 
traveling  Americans  just  as  keenly  as  these  same  Americans 
wanted  to  get  out  of  Europe.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
countries  at  war  recovered  a  little  from  the  shock  of  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  they  began  to  expedite  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  foreigners.  Among  other  aids  to  escape, 
special  trains  were  run  from  the  central  warring  countries 
of  Europe  through  to  neutral  countries  and  often  to  sea¬ 
ports.  By  this  means,  converging  streams  of  fleeing 
American  tourists  poured  into  Holland  from  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary  and  countries  farther  east.  The  question 
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of  return  from  England  and  France  was  of  course  simple 
enough,  while  from  southeastern  Europe  many  Americans 
found  their  way  into  Italy  and  sailed  from  Italian  ports. 

Meanwhile,  the  cable  lines  were  choked  with  thousands 
of  individual  appeals  to  home  folks  for  help,  and  foreign 
press  dispatches  carried  alarming  stories  of  the  hardships 
and  discourtesies  to  which  stranded  Americans  were  sub¬ 
jected.  Congress  was  in  session  and,  under  almost  unprece¬ 
dented  pressure,  rushed  through  a  relief  appropriation 
of  $2, 500, 000  and  authorized  the  creation  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  this  money  to  Europe, 
all  in  gold  coin  and  there  distribute  it  in  such  manner  as 
to  rescue  and  repatriate  our  marooned  and  suffering  com¬ 
patriots.  Responsibility  for  selecting  the  members  of  the 
commission  was  entrusted  jointly  to  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  State.  As  selected,  the  Commission  was  as  follows: 

Henry  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Chief 
of  the  expedition;  Percival  Dodge  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment;  James  L.  Wilmeth  of  the  Treasury  Department; 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  T.  Allen  of  the  Army;  Com¬ 
mander  Reginald  R.  Belknap  of  the  Navy;  Major  James 
A.  Logan  of  the  Army;  and  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  represent¬ 
ing  the  American  Red  Cross.  To  the  Commission  were 
attached  some  twenty  young  Army  officers  detailed  to 
serve  as  executives  and  assistants,  and  an  equal  number 
of  secretaries  and  clerks. 

As  the  usual  transatlantic  steamer  service  at  this  time 
was  greatly  demoralized,  considerations  of  both  speed  and 
safety  led  the  Government  to  decide  to  send  the  com¬ 
mission  and  its  precious  cargo  on  an  American  warship 
especially  detailed  for  the  purpose.  Thus  while  Congress 
was  completing  its  legislation,  the  organization  of  the 
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Commission  was  progressing  and  the  Navy  was  hastily 
making  ready  the  necessary  vessel.  The  Navy  had  chosen 
the  Cruiser  Tennessee  and,  as  the  ship  was  not  at  that 
moment  in  commission,  it  became  necessary  to  assemble 
a  crew  by  drawing  on  several  other  ships  and  to  stock  up 
with  coal,  provisions  and  other  supplies  and  get  up  steam 
for  immediate  departure. 

Besides  the  Commission  and  staff,  several  other  persons 
bent  on  important  errands  were  granted  permission  to  sail 
on  the  Tennessee.  There  was  a  committee  of  five  represent¬ 
ing  New  York  and  Boston  banks.  This  group,  including 
John  Grier  and  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  was  taking  $3,000,- 
000  in  gold  coin  to  be  used  in  the  stabilization  of  ex¬ 
change  and  to  replenish  the  stocks  of  certain  European 
banks  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  needs  of  American 
travelers.  Joseph  E.  Willard,  American  Ambassador  to 
Spain,  found  his  vacation  at  home  cut  short  by  the  war 
and  was  returning  to  his  post  on  the  Tennessee.  Frank 
C.  Page  was  going  to  London  to  help  his  father,  Dr.  Wal¬ 
ter  Hines  Page,  whose  duties  as  American  Ambassador 
had  been  vastly  increased.  Edward  G.  Lowry,  well  known 
writer,  was  en  route  to  London  also  to  serve  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy;  and  Sumner  Curtis,  an  experienced  news¬ 
paper  man,  had  been  appointed  to  help  Ambassador 
James  W.  Gerard  in  Berlin.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  carried  an  interesting  group  of  men  as  well  as  an 
attractive  cargo.  Captain  B.  G.  Decker,  U.S.N.,  was  in 
command. 

Gray  and  grim  the  Tennessee  lay  off  Staten  Island, 
where  all  hands  were  ordered  to  report  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  August  6.  She  was  an  armored  cruiser  of  15,000 
tons  carrying  an  armament  of  10-,  6-,  and  3-inch  guns. 
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Her  full  complement  of  officers  and  men  numbered  900, 
but  for  this  occasion  both  officers  and  men  fell  slightly 
below  the  regulations.  As  the  various  groups  assembled 
on  the  vessel,  we  were  entertained  by  watching  the  gold 
come  on  board.  It  came  direct  from  the  U.  S.  Sub-Treas¬ 
ury  vaults  in  New  York  and  was  in  squat  little  wooden 
casks,  looking  very  new  and  clean.  Each  cask  weighed 
about  200  pounds  and  contained  $50,000  in  new  gold 
coin.  There  was  a  fascination  about  them  as  they  rolled 
along  the  deck,  but  they  were  hustled  down  into  the 
store  room  in  the  bowels  of  the  ship  with  little  opportunity 
for  us  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  We  actually  took  on  board 
ninety  of  these  casks,  containing  a  total  sum  of  $4,500,000 
with  a  weight  of  18,000  pounds.  (Of  the  Federal  appro¬ 
priation,  $1,500,000  was  sent  abroad.) 

August  6th,  1914,  stands  in  history  as  the  day  on  which 
England  issued  her  declaration  of  war  against  Germany. 
It  was  an  interesting  coincidence  that  our  expedition  sailed 
that  day.  Only  four  days  had  elapsed  since  the  bill  provid¬ 
ing  for  our  mission  of  rescue  had  been  introduced  into 
Congress.  Within  that  time  a  de-commissioned  ship  had 
been  provided  with  a  crew  and  completely  stocked  and 
equipped  and  conditioned  for  a  transatlantic  voyage. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Tennessee  was  the  first  ship  to  sail 
from  the  United  States  for  England  after  that  country’s 
entry  into  the  war. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  while  the  officers  and  crew  were 
completing  the  last  details  before  sailing,  and  after  all 
passengers  were  on  board,  a  message  came  announcing  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  won 
great  respect  and  affection  in  Washington  by  her  gentle 
and  gracious  manner  and  her  interest  in  movements  for 


THE  “GOLD  SHIP” 

Above.  The  U.  S.  S.  “Tennessee”  which  carried  over  relief  funds, 
lying  in  Falmouth  Harbour.  Below.  Horde  of  stranded  tourists 
besieging  the  American  Consulate  for  help. 
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the  improvement  of  living  conditions  in  that  city.  A  bill 
for  the  regulation  of  alley  dwellings  which  had  been  long 
in  Congress  represented  Mrs.  Wilson’s  ideas.  On  the 
morning  of  August  6,  from  her  sick-room  came  word 
that  before  her  death  she  hoped  that  the  “Alley  Bill” 
might  become  a  law.  Congress  instantly  laid  aside  other 
business  and  hurried  the  measure  through  its  remaining 
steps  in  order  that  the  news  of  its  passage  might  give 
a  little  comfort  to  Mrs.  Wilson  during  her  last  hours. 
Word  of  this  action  reached  her  before  the  end. 

On  board  the  U.S.S.  “Tennessee  ”  August  6,  1914 

Until  I  was  shown  into  my  cabin  it  had  never  occurred 
to  me  that  many  of  the  rooms  of  the  officers  and  men  on 
a  modern  warship  must  be  completely  devoid  of  natural 
light.  To  admit  light,  portholes  would  pierce  the  armored 
sides  of  the  vessel — and  what  would  be  the  use  of  heavy 
shot-proof  armor  if  it  were  punctured  by  a  row  of  large 
round  holes?  As  I  stepped  into  the  intense  blackness  of 
my  room  this  afternoon  and  began  to  feel  about  for  a 
means  of  letting  the  daylight  in,  a  boy  switched  on  the 
electric  light  and  I  saw  a  smooth  unbroken  wall  of  dull 
gray  steel.  Suddenly  I  had  a  chill  sense  of  being  helplessly 
trapped.  Through  a  small  tube  came  a  stream  of  air  for 
ventilation,  a  stream  which  I  was  later  to  learn  deposited 
a  layer  of  greasy  black  soot  upon  the  beds,  furniture  and 
clothing.  Solid  armor  covers  the  central  section  of  the 
ship  in  which  are  located  the  engines  and  boilers  and  the 
more  vital  and  vulnerable  parts  of  the  machinery,  but  it 
does  not  extend  entirely  to  the  bow  and  stern.  Rooms 
toward  the  extremities  of  the  ship  are  therefore  given 
portholes,  and  the  quarters  of  the  top  men  lack  the 
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prison  atmosphere.  As  a  warship  is  not  intended  to  carry 
passengers,  this  great  vessel  does  not  afford  sleeping 
quarters  for  the  forty-odd  special  passengers,  whom  she 
carries  under  the  exceptional  circumstances  now  existing. 
In  this  emergency,  cots  have  been  set  up  on  the  gun-deck 
for  a  majority  of  our  party,  among  and  under  the  guns. 
As  I  think  of  my  black,  sooty  little  room  down  below, 
Fm  rather  envious  of  the  men  scattered  informally  about 
the  spacious  wind-swept  deck  where  the  long  guns  loom, 
dark  shadows  above  their  beds. 

My  cabin-mate,  Mr.  L — —  (one  of  the  New  York 
bankers),  has  not  crossed  the  Atlantic  before,  but  he  is 
profoundly  convinced  that  he  is  in  for  a  hard  time.  He  is 
devoting  himself  assiduously  to  this  topic  of  conversation 

with  his  fellow  passengers.  The  fact  that  Mr.  L - , 

who  is  an  agreeable  and  considerate  man,  occupies  the 
berth  directly  above  mine  is  causing  concern.  He  suffers 
keen  anguish  of  spirit  in  anticipation  of  what  may  happen 
to  me  some  night  when  his  fate  sweeps  over  him  without 
giving  him  a  moment  for  preparation.  I  am  sharing  his 
apprehension  in  some  measure,  though  not  yet  to  the 
point  of  exchanging  berths  with  him.  However,  he  con¬ 
tinues  perfectly  well  and  is  quite  disappointed.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  advice  and  information  which  his  friends 
are  giving  him,  leave  him  little  hope  of  surviving  the 
voyage. 


August  7 

The  enormous  wastefulness  of  building  and  maintain¬ 
ing  an  up-to-date  navy  must  impress  any  observer  who 
becomes  at  all  conversant  with  the  facts.  This  armored 
cruiser,  the  Tennessee,  is  no  longer  considered  fit  for 
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the  fighting  line.  Yet  she  is  only  eight  years  old,  cost 
several  million  dollars  to  construct  and  is  substantially 
as  good  as  new  in  every  particular.  Her  massive  and 
magnificent  machinery  is  in  perfect  condition  and  her 
armor  is  as  sound  as  on  the  day  she  was  launched.  The 
great  vessel  might  now  be  making  her  maiden  voyage. 

The  Tennessee  is  “obsolete”  simply  because  since  she 
was  built,  other  countries  have  constructed  better  ships  of 
her  class.  These  newer  vessels  have  larger  guns,  heavier 
armor,  greater  speed  and  better  fire  control  along  with 
many  other  minor  improvements.  Thus  she  has  fallen  out 
of  her  class.  Her  value  today  is  reckoned  not  by  her  cost 
or  condition,  but  solely  by  her  efficiency  as  compared  to 
other  and  later  ships.  The  expense  of  maintaining  and 
operating  her  is  equal  to  that  of  the  later  ships  and  this 
tells  against  her  every  day  of  her  life.  Those  proud  new 
vessels  in  turn  will  soon  be  outclassed  and  relegated  to 
unimportant  duty  while  they  are  in  perfect  condition. 
There  is  an  element  of  the  tragic  in  the  fact  that  these 
marvelous  products  of  skill  and  treasure,  must  in  the  pride 
of  youth  and  majesty  be  cast  aside  and  reduced  to  junk. 

August  9 

This  morning  the  Captain  made  an  inspection,  a  regular 
Sunday  morning  function.  All  the  men  on  board,  except 
those  employed  in  the  furnace  and  engine  rooms,  are 
lined  up  in  double  rows  and  the  Captain  walks  down  the 
lines  scrutinizing  their  attire,  carriage,  etc.  He  also  in¬ 
spects  the  ship  itself,  the  kitchens,  dining-rooms,  bakery, 
laundry,  bathrooms,  machinery  and  equipment.  Today 
Captain  Decker  invited  many  of  the  passengers  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  Down  in  the  depths  the  quantity  of 
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machinery,  its  complexity  and  compact  arrangement  are 
bewildering.  To  me  it  seemd  a  marvel  of  ingenuity.  As 
we  descended,  the  heat  increased.  In  the  engine  and 
dynamo  rooms  the  men  work  regularly  in  temperatures 
ranging  from  no  to  120  degrees.  They  become  “ac¬ 
climated”  in  a  measure,  but  the  work  is  extremely  ex¬ 
hausting.  Strokers  half -naked  and  streaming  with  sweat, 
black  as  the  coal  itself,  toil  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  This  ship 
burns  about  270  tons  of  coal  per  day  when  sailing  under 
forced  draft,  as  at  present. 

Excepting  the  280  men  who  work  in  the  engine  and 
furnace  rooms  and  a  handful  of  officers,  all  of  the  crew, 
about  600,  are  boys.  Without  actually  knowing  their  ages 
I  should  say  that  90  per  cent  are  under  twenty-one.  Dur¬ 
ing  rest  periods  the  boys  scuffle  and  sprawl  about  the  for¬ 
ward  deck  like  puppies.  It  gives  one  a  shock  to  realize 
that  if  the  United  States  should  be  drawn  into  this  war 
these  light-hearted  youngsters  would  fight  our  sea  battles 
for  us.  In  assembling  the  crew  for  the  Tennessee  for  this 
emergency  voyage,  many  boys  were  brought  from  naval 
training  ships  and  are  now  tasting  the  first  experience 
under  actual  service  conditions.  It  would  have  seemed 
natural  to  expect  some  confusion  in  getting  this  “picked 
up”  force  into  smooth  working  order,  but  to  the  land¬ 
lubbers  on  board,  the  organization  seems  to  move  like 
a  clock.  However,  this  morning  a  boy  was  washing  the 
deck  at  the  passage  in  front  of  my  cabin  door,  when 
another  boy  came  along  on  an  errand  and  asked  the  lad 
at  work  where  to  find  a  certain  officer.  To  this  the  floor 
washer  replied,  “I  don’t  know  a  blankety-blank  guy  on 
this  ship  and  I  don’t  know  where  nothin’  is.” 

The  odd  way  in  which  people  working  under  pressure 
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will  overlook  important  things  is  illustrated  by  an  annoy¬ 
ing  incident  connected  with  the  hurried  organization  of 
this  expedition.  Numerous  clerks  were  brought  from  the 
War  Department  and  the  Treasury  Department  to  attend 
to  the  large  volume  of  detail  in  preparing  plans  for  our 
work,  paying  out  and  keeping  account  of  funds,  writing 
letters,  reports,  etc.  After  we  had  sailed  it  was  discovered 
that  not  a  stenographer  had  been  included  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Mr.  Breckinridge’s  private  secretary  and  my 
own  efficient  secretary,  Lewis  E.  Stein.  These  two  young 
men,  consequently,  are  not  finding  much  time  for  deck 
sports. 

In  an  earlier  Red  Cross  experience  following  the  Messina 
earthquake  of  1909,  I  had  enjoyed  a  very  agreeable 
association  with  Commander  R.  R.  Belknap  of  our  Navy, 
who  directed  a  remarkable  task  of  relief  construction 
at  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  As  Commander  Belknap  was 
unacquainted  with  the  Italian  tongue,  he  employed  as 
interpreter  an  Italian  bearing  the  melodious  name  of 
Tortorelli.  Upon  coming  aboard  the  Tennessee  I  was 
surprised  and  gratified  to  find  Belknap,  now  a  captain, 
a  member  of  this  expedition.  Just  before  we  sailed,  a  brass 
band  from  the  cruiser  Utah  came  aboard,  loaned  to  the 
Tennessee  for  this  voyage.  When  the  band  appeared  on 
deck  the  next  day  for  its  daily  concert,  what  was  the 
astonishment  of  Belknap  and  myself  to  discover  Tortorelli 
as  one  of  its  members.  Neither  of  us  had  heard  of  him 
since  we  left  Messina. 


August  72 

This  morning  the  Tennessee  was  1,800  miles  from  New 
York.  Under  forced  draft  much  of  the  time,  we  have 
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averaged  only  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  weather  has 
been  ideal,  but  my  cabin-mate  is  still  expecting  to  be 
struck  down  at  any  moment,  though  his  hopes  and  fears 
are  visibly  subsiding.  The  afterdeck  of  the  ship  is  an 
expanse  of  smooth  floor  scoured  white,  but  is  entirely 
unprotected  from  the  sun,  wind  or  rain.  It  contained 
not  a  chair  or  even  a  bench.  The  first  two  days  out,  the 
passengers  walked  the  deck  until  their  feet  grew  sore  and 
their  joints  ached.  As  there  are  no  public  lounging  rooms 
below,  the  situation  has  become  exceedingly  tiresome  al¬ 
though  the  Captain  has  now  relaxed  the  rules  and  per¬ 
mitted  a  few  camp  stools  on  deck — about  half  enough. 
It  is  plain  that  our  warships  are  not  built  to  provide 
luxuries  for  naval  officers.  To  the  stern  simplicity  of  the 
ship  one  exception  is  made.  A  suite  of  comfortable  rooms 
is  provided  in  the  stern  of  the  ship  for  the  Admiral.  While 
only  the  flag  ship  of  a  fleet  carries  an  admiral,  he  may 
select  any  ship  of  his  fleet  for  the  flag  ship.  Therefore 
on  every  war  vessel  of  importance  is  an  admiral’s  suite, 
though  it  may  never  be  occupied  by  an  officer  of  that 
rank.  These  reserved  rooms  are  sometimes  opened  to 
distinguished  guests.  On  the  Tennessee  at  present  they 
are  occupied  by  Mr.  Breckinridge  and  Mr.  Willard. 

A  dozen  or  more  of  the  special  passengers  share  Cap¬ 
tain  Decker’s  state  dining-room.  At  meal  time  the  talk 
is  general  and  animated,  and  war  and  politics  are  debated 
with  little  restraint.  Mr.  Breckinridge,  much  the  youngest 
man  in  the  group  (he  is  well  under  thirty),  leads  the 
talk. 

Mr.  Willard  is  the  most  democratic  and  congenial  of 
men.  In  an  early  article  of  this  series  I  mentioned  the 
fact  that  at  a  dinner  party  in  Mr.  Willard’s  hospitable  home 
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in  Richmond,  Virginia,  I  had  made  the  decision  which 
brought  me  into  the  American  Red  Cross.  Here  on  board, 
where  he  is  surrounded  by  men  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
trained  to  defer  to  rank  and  station,  he  could  maintain  a 
small  court  and  be  both  exclusive  and  haughty  were  he  so 
inclined.  But  he  is  as  approachable  as  any  man  of  our 
party,  promenades  the  deck  with  anyone  who  happens 
to  be  moving  about  and  is  a  fine,  courteous  and  consider¬ 
ate  companion.  He  is  impressed  by  the  personality  and 
ability  of  King  Alfonso.  He  tells  me  that  although  there 
exists  a  well  defined  party  in  Spain  which  has  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  its  leaders  have  openly 
announced  that  they  do  not  wish  to  overthrow  the  mon¬ 
archy  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  is  this  wireless  telegraph  which 
the  Navy  has  officially  designated  as  “Radio!”  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  it  will  ever  become  a  common  part  of  our  life 
as  the  telegraph  and  telephone  have.  Here  in  midatlantic 
our  tall  mast  plucks  out  of  the  sky  the  news  of  the  world 
and  we  find  it  on  a  neatly  typewritten  sheet  on  our  break¬ 
fast  table.  “Liege  is  still  holding  out  against  the  German 
army.”  “England  has  declared  war  on  Austria.”  “Russia 
is  invading  Austria.”  “Servia  is  invading  Bosnia.”  “Eng¬ 
land  is  landing  troops  on  French  soil.”  “The  federalists 
and  constitutionalists  are  fighting  near  Vera  Cruz.”  “The 
standing  of  the  baseball  teams  in  the  National  and  Ameri¬ 
can  leagues  is  so-and-so.”  Subjects  in  plenty  to  talk  about 
around  our  dining-room  table. 


August  16 

Brilliant  sunshine,  a  soft  breeze  and  a  smooth  sea  have 
brought  a  delightful  ending  to  the  passage  of  the  Tennes - 
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see.  Captain  Decker  had  sailed  under  sealed  orders,  but 
when  well  over  the  sea  the  seals  were  broken  and  it  was 
found  that  our  destination  was  to  be  Falmouth.  At 
7  o’clock  this  evening  we  expect  to  come  to  anchor  in  the 
beautiful,  rock-bound  harbor  of  that  historic  port. 

This  afternoon  we  saw  our  first  concrete  evidence  that 
a  state  of  war  exists  in  Europe.  As  we  swung  into  the 
wide  mouth  of  the  English  Channel,  we  sighted  two 
leaden-gray  warships  ahead.  When  first  seen  on  the 
horizon  they  were  near  together,  slightly  to  the  right  of 
our  course.  As  soon  as  they  sighted  our  ship,  one  of  them 
moved  across  our  line  and  took  up  her  station  on  our  left, 
thus  making  it  necessary  for  us  to  pass  between  them. 
As  we  approached  the  great  gateway  which  had  been 
prepared  for  us,  our  flag  was  run  to  the  mast-head  and 
we  fired  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  in  honor  of  the  rear 
admiral  whose  flag  flew  from  one  of  the  ships.  Then  the 
saluting  guns  roared  out  from  the  flag  ship,  in  response. 
These  ships  were  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Channel. 
The  flag  ship  was  British,  the  other  one  French.  Their 
men  lined  up  stiffly  at  salute  along  the  rails,  flags  flutter¬ 
ing,  bands  playing,  while  a  glorious  sun  gave  a  shining 
point  to  every  bit  of  polished  metal  which  it  touched.  The 
scene  was  impressive  and  inspiring.  And  so  with  a  state¬ 
liness  which  only  great  ships  know,  we  entered  into  the 
zone  of  war. 


When  the  cruiser  Tennessee  dropped  anchor  in  Fal¬ 
mouth  Harbor  in  the  early  evening  of  August  16th  (1914), 
we  found  awaiting  us  a  special  train  ready  to  carry  our 
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gold  straightway  to  London.  In  an  hour,  all  formalities 
were  ended  and  several  casks  of  coin  had  been  hoisted  from 
the  strong  room  of  the  ship  and  put  on  board  the  train 
under  the  guard  of  our  young  army  officers.  Members  of 
the  Commission  itself  and  the  diplomatic  and  naval  offi¬ 
cers  who  had  crossed  on  the  ship  with  us  en  route  to  their 
posts  in  the  European  countries,  found  their  places  and  we 
were  off.  As  the  train  wound  among  the  hills  of  that 
beautiful  countryside,  the  fields  and  villages  sinking  in"o 
the  shadows  of  the  slow  English  twilight,  a  spirit  of  per¬ 
fect  peace  seemed  to  dominate  the  world. 

War?  Nothing  could  seem  more  remote. 

But  the  next  morning,  the  shock  of  contrast  was  be¬ 
wildering.  I  had  to  give  my  mind  a  determined  wrench 
to  bring  it  into  focus  with  its  surroundings.  The  vast  com¬ 
munity  of  London  was  now  a  mighty  war  camp.  Every 
interest,  every  activity  was  turned  to  the  purpose  of  war. 
Newspapers,  shop-windows,  taxicabs,  omnibuses,  trucks, 
billboards,  public  buildings,  news  stands,  sandwich  men 
— every  available  flat  surface  shouted  its  call  to  service. 
“England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty!”  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  was  the  universal  theme.  A  hundred 
out-door  meetings  on  the  street  corners,  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  in  Hyde  Park,  in  Picadilly  Circus,  in  any  vacant 
space,  were  going  on  all  day  and  half  the  night.  Noble 
ladies  attended  in  tented  pavilions  in  the  parks,  and  every 
timid  recruit  who  came  forward  in  response  to  urgent 
appeals  of  the  orators,  was  led  forward  to  the  adjacent 
canopied  enclosure  to  receive  such  gracious  congratulations 
as  sent  him  away  flushed  with  pride  and  patriotism. 

Little  groups  of  recruits,  led  by  flags  and  music, 
marched  through  the  streets  without  uniforms,  out  of 
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step,  awkward  and  self-conscious,  but  all  traffic  gave  them 
the  right  of  way,  crowds  along  the  sidewalks  cheered 
them,  saluted  them,  called  out  hearty  greetings,  clapped 
them  on  the  back.  Stocky  middle-aged  business  men, 
typically  British  and  undemonstrative,  visibly  melted  as 
recruits  marched  by;  stopped,  gazed  and  applauded  with 
an  air  of  mingled  pride  and  restraint.  An  American 
friend  told  me  of  stepping  to  the  curb  to  observe  a  squad 
of  these  raw  young  recruits  who  marched  along  briskly  be¬ 
hind  flag  and  drum.  Deeply  moved  by  the  scene,  my 
friend  saluted  the  flag  as  it  passed.  A  man  standing  beside 
him,  who  had  also  paused  to  salute,  turned  sharply  and 
demanded:  “ Aren’t  you  an  American?” 

“Then  what  right  have  you  to  salute  our  young 
soldiers?”  he  barked  aggressively.  This  American,  being 
an  understanding  person,  sensed  the  anxious  solicitude, 
the  half-apologetic  consciousness  of  the  lack  of  soldierly 
carriage,  the  satisfaction  in  the  patriotism  of  the  boys,  so 
made  no  reply.  A  moment  of  silence,  then  the  English¬ 
man  growled  “I  beg  your  pardon,”  and  moved  away. 

On  board  the  Tennessee  careful  plans  had  been  formu¬ 
lated  for  disposing  of  the  great  sum  which  Congress  had 
entrusted  to  our  Commission.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  this  gold  was  to  be  given  away.  Every  dollar  was 
expected  to  be  accounted  for.  It  was  decided  that  it 
should  be  employed  in  cashing  travelers’  cheques  or 
letters  of  credit  so  far  as  was  practicable,  and  that  when 
an  applicant  was  unable  to  offer  either  of  these  forms 
of  guaranteed  credit,  he  would  be  required  to  give  a 
promissory  note  together  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  responsible  relatives  or  friends  at  home.  It  was  obvious 
that  lending  money  under  these  terms  was  certain  to  re- 
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suit  in  some  losses.  As  there  would  be  little  opportunity 
to  investigate  the  financial  reliability  of  borrowers,  it  was 
tacitly  agreed  that  no  American  in  a  state  of  actual  finan¬ 
cial  collapse  would  be  refused  help,  even  though  long 
chances  were  taken  in  the  prospect  of  repayment.  We 
were  convinced  that  Congress,  in  taking  this  very  ex¬ 
ceptional  emergency  action  for  the  relief  of  Americans 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  war,  would  expect  of  us  a  gener¬ 
ous  interpretation  of  its  intentions. 

From  notes  which  I  made  from  time  to  time  during  the 
period  of  this  mission  of  the  “Gold  Ship,”  I  shall  venture 
to  quote  further.  They  give  a  fresher  picture  of  events 
than  I  could  draw  from  memory  after  the  intervening 
twenty  years,  and  they  may  have  an  incidental  interest 
in  the  light  of  what  has  happened  in  the  world  since: — 

London,  August  iy 

We  have  established  an  office  in  one  of  the  buildings 
occupied  by  the  American  Embassy  and  everybody  is 
ready  and  anxious  to  help  us  get  into  operation.  People 
whose  faces  are  tense  with  the  strain  of  these  last  few  weeks 
are  flocking  into  our  rooms,  following  us  about,  telling 
their  troubles  to  anyone  who  has  time  to  listen.  Head¬ 
quarters  for  stranded  Americans  in  London  had  already 
been  opened  in  the  Savoy  Hotel  in  charge  of  a  relief 
committee  composed  chiefly  of  American  residents  in 
London.  This  committee  has  proved  efficient  and  we  are 
hearing  praise  of  it  on  all  sides.  Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
Vice  President  of  our  own  Red  Cross,  happened  to  be 
in  London  when  the  war  began  and  is  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

The  active  work  is  conducted  by  a  small  executive 
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group  of  which  the  chairman  is  an  American  mining 
engineer,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover.  This  afternoon  I  visited 
the  headquarters  and  found  a  pushing,  impatient  crowd 
of  people  swarming  through  the  rooms,  clamoring  for 
information  as  to  how  they  could  obtain  money,  where 
they  could  find  lodging  places,  railroad  transportation 
and  steamer  accommodations  for  home.  The  Committee 
was  working  calmly  and  expeditiously,  handling  the 
throng  with  skill  and  consideration.  An  arrangement  has 
just  been  made  for  co-operation  between  the  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee  and  our  Commission.  It  is  understood  that  the 
local  relief  fund  is  almost  exhausted  and  our  arrival  is 
most  timely.  Money  available  up  to  this  time  has  been 
given  by  Americans  in  London. 

We  are  leaving  $250,000  of  our  gold  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  compatriots  who  are  stranded  here  or  who 
arrive  from  the  continent  without  funds.  Two  of  our 
young  army  officers  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution.  Our  party  is  to  divide  in  order  that  we  may 
reach  our  widely  scattered,  marooned  tourists  with  the 
least  delay.  Members  will  be  assigned  to  Paris  and 
Switzerland  while  others  will  accompany  Mr.  Breckin¬ 
ridge  to  Holland,  Germany  and  possibly  Austria.  A 
glance  at  the  maps  shows  that  the  two  little  neutral  coun¬ 
tries  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  afford  natural  gate¬ 
ways  through  which  our  countrymen  may  escape  toward 
home  without  directly  crossing  a  fighting  frontier.  We 
are  informed  that  thousands  may  be  expected  to  stream 
through  these  portals  as  soon  as  facilities  and  financial 
provision  are  available.  Tonight  we  join  our  ship  at  Fal¬ 
mouth  where  the  party  will  separate  for  the  various  des¬ 
tinations. 
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On  board  the  “Tennessee,”  August  18 

Last  evening  I  went  into  a  “booking  office”  in  London 
to  buy  a  return  railway  ticket  to  Falmouth.  As  the  bit 
of  pasteboard  was  pushed  through  the  wicket  toward  me, 
I  laid  down  a  new  shining  twenty-dollar  gold  piece.  The 
man  picked  it  up  gingerly,  rang  it  on  the  shelf  to  test  its 
genuineness,  scowled  and  said:  “This  is  not  English 
money.” 

At  this  moment,  England’s  money  situation  is  chaotic. 
She  is  flooding  the  country  with  flimsy,  temporary  white- 
paper  pounds  and  shillings  while  gold  and  silver  coin  have 
gone  completely  into  hiding.  I,  therefore,  replied  to  the 
ticket  seller  that  I  was  quite  aware  of  the  truth  of  his 
statement  and  added,  a  little  vaingloriously,  that  I  was 
offering  him  money  which  spoke  for  itself. 

“This  can  only  be  accepted  at  a  discount,”  he  replied 
gruffly,  and  after  making  a  substantial  deduction  from  the 
face  value  of  my  beautiful  coin,  he  shoved  through  the 
window  a  handful  of  crumpled,  soiled,  and  characterless 
paper  as  change.  The  one  currency  which  stands  solid  as 
Gibraltar  in  all  this  avalanche  of  crashing  values,  and 
gold  at  that,  discounted! 


The  Hague,  August  19 

Early  yesterday  morning  we  were  back  on  board  our 
ship  and  sailed  away  through  a  remarkably  calm  and 
sunny  Channel  bound  for  the  coast  of  Holland.  Here 
and  there  a  sail  or  a  steamer  went  peacefully  about  its 
business  and  a  naval  vessel  occasionally  required  Captain 
Decker  to  explain  our  identity  and  the  reason  for  our 
presence  in  these  war-bound  waters.  It  is  plain  that  Britain 
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does  not  intend  to  permit  any  traffic  in  this  region  not 
fully  and  satisfactorily  identified. 

Late  this  afternoon  we  approached  the  Hook  of  Holland 
with  the  low-lying  shores  in  plain  sight  on  our  right. 
Presently  a  stocky  little  Dutch  cruiser  came  rushing  toward 
us  making  imperative  signals  for  us  to  stop.  The  Tennes¬ 
see  slowed  down  and  came  to  rest.  The  little  cruiser 
stopped  a  few  hundred  yards  away  and  sent  over  an 
officer  in  full  uniform  who  came  briskly  up  our  com¬ 
panion  ladder,  which  had  been  lowered  for  him.  He  had 
a  message  of  urgent  importance.  We  had  corne  inside  the 
three-mile  territorial  limits  of  Holland  and  in  so  doing 
had  violated  one  of  the  regulations  of  the  country  which 
had  decided  that  in  view  of  the  tense  military  situation 
in  Europe,  no  foreign  ship  of  war  should  be  permitted  to 
approach  nearer  than  three  miles  to  the  neutral  Dutch 
shores.  Although  the  United  States  is  also  neutral,  the 
Dutch  Government,  anxious  to  avoid  any  political  en¬ 
tanglements  at  this  time  of  stress  and  uncertainty,  feels 
that  it  can  make  no  exception  in  our  favor.  Captain 
Decker  of  course  accepted  the  situation  and  when  the 
Dutch  officer,  effusive  with  apologies  and  friendly  as¬ 
surances,  had  retired,  moved  the  Tennessee  a  little  farther 
off  shore  and  brought  her  to  anchor  in  the  open  sea. 
Should  a  gale  blow  up,  our  position  might  be  serious,  but 
fortunately  the  weather  is  calm. 

As  soon  as  our  anchor  dropped,  five  casks  of  gold  were 
brought  up  from  below  and  the  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  with  a  half-dozen  assistants  boarder  a  tender  which 
had  been  sent  out  from  the  river  mouth  and  we  landed  our 
treasure  at  the  Hook  of  Holland  just  as  darkness  fell. 
A  little  later  we  stacked  the  gold  on  board  a  train  and 
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started  for  The  Hague.  At  one  point  where  it  was 
necessary  to  change  trains,  we  had  to  trundle  the  little 
casks  several  hundred  feet  along  the  open  platform.  Our 
young  men  made  a  frolic  of  the  task.  Had  the  people  on 
the  trains  and  waiting  at  the  railway  station  known  the 
contents  of  the  queer  little  tubs  we  were  rolling  along  the 
platform  and  hoisting  into  the  cars,  their  interest  in  us 
would  have  been  greater. 

Arrived  at  The  Hague  at  n  o’clock  at  night.  Tired  and 
hungry,  we  drove  with  the  gold  directly  to  the  American 
Legation  where  our  Minister,  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  was 
expecting  us.  No  arrangement  had  been  made  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  money.  As  it  was  near  midnight,  no  bank 
was  accessible.  After  some  discussion,  an  ancient  safe  was 
opened  and  our  precious  casks  were  rolled  in  and  left 
under  the  guard  of  a  night  watchman.  If  anyone  over¬ 
powers  that  guard  before  morning,  I  believe  he  will  be  able 
to  open  the  vault  with  a  paper  knife  or  a  hair-pin. 

August  20 

Today  we  have  opened  an  office  in  the  Legation  and 
have  appointed  two  of  our  young  army  officers  to  re¬ 
main  here  in  charge  of  the  distribution.  After  consulting 
with  Dr.  Van  Dyke  this  morning,  we  sent  for  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  one  of  the  large  Hague  Banks  and  made  arrange¬ 
ment  with  him  to  take  the  gold  into  his  vaults  and  pay  it 
out  to  individuals  who  are  sent  to  the  bank,  properly 
identified  by  our  representatives.  Before  the  banker 
would  accept  this  responsibility,  he  insisted  on  having  the 
treasure  counted  in  his  presence.  The  counting  of  the 
gold  had  a  gripping  fascination  for  us  all.  We  rolled  our 
five  stubby  and  solid  little  casks  into  a  back  room  of  the 
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Legation,  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  large  and  sub¬ 
stantial  table.  With  a  rusty  hammer  we  smashed  in  the 
head  of  one  of  the  casks,  lifted  it  up  and  dumped  the  gold 
on  the  table  in  a  wonderful,  musical,  shining  heap. 

“Ah!”  said  the  Dutch  banker,  involuntarily,  his  eyes 
glistening. 

Then  one  of  our  men  and  the  banker’s  man  counted 
the  gold  pieces  rapidly  by  transferring  them  swiftly  to  an¬ 
other  heap,  calling  out  the  number  of  pieces  audibly, 
while  two  other  men  with  pencil  and  paper  kept  tally. 
When  the  first  cask  was  completed,  the  amount  was  ex¬ 
actly  $50,000.  The  same  process  was  followed  with  each 
cask  in  turn  until  the  entire  amount  of  $250,000  had  been 
counted.  The  gold  was  then  replaced,  the  banker  gave  us 
a  receipt  for  the  full  amount,  had  the  casks  lifted  into 
a  very  ordinary  taxicab  and  drove  away  to  his  bank.  All 
of  this  money  is  entirely  new,  never  having  been  in  circu¬ 
lation. 


August  27 

Tonight  we  are  starting  for  Berlin.  Five  more  casks 
have  been  brought  from  the  ship  today  and  are  here,  ready 
for  departure.  Some  difficulty  arose  in  obtaining  a  special 
train  to  Berlin.  Mr.  Breckinridge  felt  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  that  the 
Commission  directly  represents  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment — in  view  also  of  the  great  value  of  the  cargo  which 
we  are  convoying — we  should  be  granted  the  use  of  a 
special  through-train  which  would  not  be  subjected  to  the 
rigid  restrictions  which  are  enforced  at  the  German  fron¬ 
tier.  It  seems  that  the  Dutch  and  the  German  authorities, 
because  of  the  very  great  demands  which  are  now  made 
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upon  their  train  services,  are  reluctant  to  spare  us  the 
necessary  engine  and  cars.  Perhaps  other  reasons  are  also 
involved.  With  the  aid  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  however,  the 
difficulties  now  seem  to  have  been  cleared  away  and  we 
are  promised  our  train  this  afternoon. 


Berlin,  August  23 

When  we  arrived  in  Berlin  yesterday  and  drove  to 
the  American  Embassy,  we  found  a  crowd  of  several 
hundred  Americans  blocking  the  street  in  front  of  the 
entrance.  They  were  in  a  hysterical  condition,  surging 
back  and  forth,  waiting  for  they  scarcely  knew  what.  The 
Embassy  had  no  funds  with  which  to  assist  them  and  little 
information  that  could  help  them  in  laying  plans  for 
getting  away.  Most  of  them  are  in  debt  to  their  land¬ 
lords  and  cannot  leave — even  if  the  opportunity  offers — 
without  first  paying  their  bills.  Passport  formalities  have 
suddenly  become  extremely  rigid  in  Germany  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans  who  have  been  traveling  without 
question,  find  themselves  not  only  without  money,  but 
without  the  all-essential  credentials  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  leave  the  country.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
German  banks  and  hotels  refuse  to  cash  letters  of  credit 
or  travelers’  cheques,  and  refuse  to  accept  any  foreign 
money  except  gold  coin. 

Mr.  James  W.  Gerard,  our  Ambassador,  with  his  staff, 
is  doing  everything  possible  in  the  way  of  preparing 
emergency  passports,  cabling  to  America  to  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  stranded  travelers  and  in  general  soothing 
ruffled  feelings  by  calm  counsel.  Mrs.  Gerard  is  also  help¬ 
ing  valiantly  in  this  crisis,  her  friendliness  and  sympathy 
accomplishing  much  toward  allaying  the  anxiety  of  the 
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women.  I  have  given  one  thousand  dollars  to  Mrs.  Gerard 
from  the  Red  Cross  funds  to  be  expended  for  the  special 
needs  of  American  women  in  circumstances  which  lie 
outside  the  usual  requirements  of  maintenance,  travel 
and  clothing.  With  her  understanding  sympathy  and  in¬ 
structive  friendliness,  many  of  these  troubled  women  find 
in  her  a  confidant  to  whom  they  can  freely  open  their 
hearts. 

The  crowds  which  surge  through  the  Embassy  rooms 
and  block  the  street  before  the  entrance  are  swept  by 
panic.  They  cannot  understand  why  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  all  this  privation  and 
humiliation.  They  are  bitterly  critical  and  many  are 
loudly  abusive  of  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
its  citizens  abroad.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the 
overworked  staff  of  the  Embassy  or  the  desperate  Ameri¬ 
can  tourists  are  the  happier  over  our  arrival  with  our 
precious  store  of  gold. 

We  are  establishing  disbursing  headquarters  in  the 
Kaiserhof,  a  large  hotel  near  the  Embassy,  and  leaving  in 
charge  a  number  of  army  officers,  several  of  whom  will 
be  sent  to  the  larger  cities  in  the  interior  of  Germany  and 
Austria  with  necessary  funds  to  meet  such  situations  as 
exist  at  those  points.  We  all  feel  the  pressure  of  time  and 
everybody  is  working  at  top  speed.  Red  tape  has  been  dis¬ 
carded  so  completely  that  I  imagine  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  the  final  accounting;  but  in  the  light  of  facts 
all  questions  are  decided  in  favor  of  our  stranded  fellow 
citizens. 

Both  England  and  Germany  are  concentrated  wholly 
upon  the  business  of  war.  But  here  all  men  have  had  long 
and  thorough  military  training  under  the  compulsory 
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service  system.  In  the  Berlin  streets  are  countless  units  of 
men,  moving  like  machines  and  answering  the  sharp  com¬ 
mands  of  their  officers  like  automatons.  Everywhere  mar¬ 
tial  music,  marching  soldiers,  the  glittering  uniforms,  the 
dashing  about  of  gorgeously  arrayed  officers  on  horseback, 
the  utter  dominance  of  the  soldier  and  eclipse  of  the 
civilian.  If  you  are  not  a  soldier,  you  are  nothing.  Here 
men  are  not  begged  to  enlist;  they  are  ordered  to  join  the 
colors  at  a  specified  place  and  hour,  and  when  that  hour 
comes — they  are  there. 


August  24 

Every  day  I  am  discovering  new  evidence  that  a  great 
many  Americans  over  here  have  suffered  more  from  their 
fears  than  from  actual  conditions.  The  latest  illustration 
of  this  was  related  to  me  last  evening.  Miss  Cannon, 
daughter  of  “Uncle  Joe”  Cannon,  veteran  leader  in  Con¬ 
gress,  was  in  Austria  when  the  war  began.  She  managed 
to  get  across  the  frontier  into  Switzerland.  There  she  heard 
rumors  that  Switzerland  was  likely  to  be  drawn  into  the 
conflict  at  any  moment.  The  most  popular  story  was  that 
the  country  was  to  be  invaded  and  seized  by  the  Germans, 
just  as  Belgium  has  been  invaded,  not  out  of  enmity  but 
as  a  means  of  penetrating  France. 

To  Switzerland  also  had  fled  Jacob  G.  Schmidlapp, 
well  known  capitalist  and  philanthropist  of  Cincinnati. 
Mr.  Schmidlapp  had  gone  with  a  friend  to  attend  the 
great  Wagnerian  festival  at  Bayreuth;  but  the  war  broke 
out  and  trains  stopped  running.  Buying  an  automobile, 
the  two  men  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Swiss  border.  There 
they  met  Miss  Cannon,  who  had  heard  that  an  Italian  ship 
bound  for  New  York  was  soon  to  sail  from  Genoa.  She 
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hoped  to  take  that  vessel  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Genoa. 
Mr.  Schmidlapp  had  asked  her  to  wire  him  whether  space 
was  available  and  if  so,  he  too  would  go  to  Genoa  and  sail 
for  home.  Miss  Cannon  found  nothing  but  steerage  space 
available.  No  means  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  is  as  bad  as 
the  steerage  of  an  antiquated  ship;  but  however  that  may 
be,  Mr.  Schmidlapp  went  by  steerage  in  that  ship,  and  I 
am  told  that  Miss  Cannon  did  the  same. 

When  our  Commission  reached  Berlin,  I  fell  in  with  a 
group  of  Americans  at  the  Hotel  Adlon,  a  luxurious  place 
much  frequented  by  rich  tourists.  Two  members  of  this 
group,  knowing  my  errand  in  Germany,  today  called  on 
me  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  getting  home.  They 
were  Mr.  Heinz  of  Pittsburgh  (he  of  the  “57  varieties”), 
and  Mr.  Washburn,  flour  manufacturer  of  Minneapolis. 
These  gentlemen  said  it  was  of  great  importance  for  them 
to  get  home;  that  they  were  comfortable  here  but  had 
now  been  waiting  many  days  for  an  opportunity  to  de¬ 
part.  They  had  canvassed  every  practicable  means  of  leav¬ 
ing  Germany,  they  said.  They  had  now  formed  a  plan 
which  they  believed  workable,  but  it  was  complicated, 
difficult  and  involved  still  further  delay.  In  brief  this  plan 
was  to  reach  a  Norwegian  port  from  which  a  small  vessel 
was  to  sail  several  wxeks  later.  The  difficulty  of  reaching 
the  German  coast  and  of  crossing  to  Norway  was  for¬ 
midable  but  not  insurmountable,  and  as  they  apparently 
could  do  no  better,  they  had  telegraphed  for  passage  on 
the  Norwegian  ship.  But  they  were  still  dubious.  Could 
I  suggest  any  better  plan  ? 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “I  can  suggest  a  better  plan.” 

The  gentlemen  were  instantly  alert  and  eager. 

“If  I  were  in  your  place,”  I  said,  “I  should  go  down  to 
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the  railway  station  here  in  Berlin  and  get  aboard  the 
through  train  which  runs  every  day  to  Rotterdam  in  Hol¬ 
land.  When  I  reached  Rotterdam,  I  should  take  the  regu¬ 
lar  night  boat  for  England,  and  from  England  I  should 
sail  for  New  York  on  board  one  of  the  comfortable  Eng¬ 
lish  ships  which  are  operating  regularly.” 

The  two  stranded  Americans  looked  at  me  as  though  I 
had  perpetrated  a  particularly  stupid  and  ill-timed  joke. 
Seeing  that  I  was  serious,  their  faces  changed  Erst  to  an 
expression  of  incredulity  and  a  moment  later  to  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  they  asked. 

“Just  what  I  have  said,”  was  my  reply,  and  it  was  true 
enough.  Germany  has  put  on  a  daily  train  straight 
through  to  Holland  for  the  especial  accommodation  of 
Americans,  and  those  poor  exiles  at  the  Hotel  Adlon  were 
so  busy  worrying  about  their  fate  that  they  hadn’t  found 
it  out. 


Berlin,  August  25 

Our  organization  for  the  relief  of  Americans  in  Ger¬ 
many  has  fallen  into  an  effective  and  smoothly  function¬ 
ing  routine  over  night.  The  refugees,  as  we  rather  indis- 
criminatingly  call  them,  comply  with  the  necessary 
requirements  intelligently  and  willingly.  The  German 
authorities  are  co-operating  heartily  with  us  and  are  ar¬ 
ranging  special  train  schedules  for  sending  our  distracted 
people  through  the  neutral  gateway  of  Holland,  whence 
they  can  cross  to  England  and  get  a  ship  for  home.  The 
responsible  German  officials  make  no  concealment  of  their 
anxiety  to  be  rid  of  our  tourists,  who  have  suddenly 
changed  from  an  asset  to  a  liability.  As  for  our  beset  and 
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beleaguered  Embassy,  its  half  frantic  and  exhausted  staff 
is  making  a  final  spurt  in  clearing  away  for  its  customary 
duties. 

Yesterday  the  waiting  crowd  at  the  door  of  the  Embassy 
boiled  over  in  its  fatigue  and  broke  into  an  incipient  riot, 
shouting  demands  for  attention,  calling  for  the  Ambas¬ 
sador,  yelling  sarcastic  questions  and  comments,  all  this 
accompanied  by  milling  around,  pushing  against  the  big 
front  door  and  threatening  the  guard  whose  task  it  was  to 
keep  the  crowd  from  thronging  the  rooms.  The  staff  was 
establishing  the  identity  of  the  refugees  and  preparing  the 
temporary  passports  to  meet  the  new  wartime  require¬ 
ments,  so  it  was  necessary  that  the  applicants  be  admitted 
in  turn.  This  seemed  to  the  worn  out  refugees,  clustered 
at  the  door,  to  be  an  interminable  performance.  Yesterday 
when  their  impatience  burst  its  bounds,  some  one  sent  for 
the  police  and  in  a  few  minutes  quiet  was  restored.  I  am 
sure  this  resort  to  the  police  might  have  been  avoided  had 
a  member  of  the  Embassy  staff  spoken  from  the  door,  tact¬ 
fully  explaining  the  necessary  delay;  but  under  the  strain 
and  intense  pressure  of  the  moment,  this  method  was 
overlooked. 

Our  army  officers  have  already  gone  into  the  interior 
cities  of  Germany  and  Austria  to  direct  the  stream  of 
Americans  toward  Holland  or  into  Switzerland,  which 
also  offers  a  gateway  into  the  territory  of  the  Allies  where 
ships  for  the  United  States  are  available.  Members  of  our 
staff  are  also  stationed  in  Switzerland  and  in  Paris  giving 
a  service  similar  to  that  maintained  in  Holland  and  Eng¬ 
land.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  intense  relief  which 
Europe  will  experience  when  she  has  seen  the  last  of  the 
American  tourists.  With  the  continent  swept  by  war  and 
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every  country  wholly  concentrated  on  building  up  its  war 
machine,  or  if  neutral,  on  avoiding  any  incident  which 
might  cause  friction,  the  wandering  American  is  about  as 
welcome  as  a  cigarette  smoker  in  a  powder  factory. 

August  26 

Last  evening  Mr.  Breckinridge  and  the  members  of  the 
Commission  were  given  a  dinner  by  a  number  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  military  officers.  About  thirty  Germans 
were  present,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  their  prime 
purpose  was  to  impress  us  with  the  justice  of  their  cause 
and  to  convince  us  that  they  had  entered  upon  a  righteous 
war  of  self-defense,  forced  upon  them  and  in  no  wise  of 
their  seeking.  A  majority  of  those  present  spoke  English 
and  each  American  was  made  the  target  for  a  stream  of 
explanation  and  argument.  When  one  of  our  hosts  had 
made  certain  points  as  forcibly  as  possible,  he  would  be 
relieved  by  another  who  picked  up  the  thread  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  and  continued  it.  We  were  not  only  saturated,  but 
exhausted  by  the  evening’s  experience.  The  Germans  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  their  cable  and  postal  communica¬ 
tions  had  been  cut  off  by  England  and  France,  and  feared 
that  America,  receiving  only  the  propaganda  of  their 
enemies,  would  become  unjustly  prejudiced  against  them. 

Throughout  the  evening  we  were  struck  by  the  fact 
that  hostility  was  much  more  acute  against  Britain  than 
against  France.  Hatred  of  the  British  was  expressed  in 
terms  of  complete  unrestraint,  while  references  to  the 
French  were  less  vitriolic,  not  without  a  note  of  under¬ 
standing  and  even  of  sympathy.  Explanation  of  this  dif¬ 
ference  in  attitude  toward  the  two  arch-enemies  was  not 
lacking.  Our  hosts  made  it  clear  enough.  France  had 
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ample  historic  grounds  for  enmity.  She  had  been  beaten 
and  humiliated  by  Germany  in  1871,  had  been  deprived 
of  territory;  had  many  ancient  reasons  for  her  present 
alignment  in  the  war.  But  England  had  no  cause  for 
enmity.  Naturally,  by  ties  of  blood  and  ages  of  unbroken 
friendship  and  neighborly  understanding,  Germany  had 
every  reason  to  expect  moral  support  or  at  least  neutrality 
from  Britain.  With  this  historic  background,  Britain’s 
alliance  with  France  and  Russia  was  nothing  less  than 
black  treachery,  the  grossest  of  betrayals,  an  offense  for 
which  Germany  would  exact  an  adequate  revenge,  though 
its  accomplishment  exhausted  her  last  penny  of  treasure, 
her  final  unit  of  man  power.  Never  have  I  heard  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  hate  expressed  in  more  all-embracing  language. 


Mrs.  S.  H.  Greeley  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  (now  of 
Berkeley,  California)  and  her  three  young  daughters  were 
in  Munich  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  They  had  gone 
there  expecting  to  spend  the  winter  and  were  most  re¬ 
luctant  to  depart.  Mrs.  Greeley  thought  the  war  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  of  short  duration  and  that  she  and  her 
daughters  would  remain  and  help  in  war  relief.  They  had 
entered  the  Red  Cross  classes  which  were  immediately 
formed,  taking  lessons  in  First  Aid  and  making  bandages, 
soldiers’  shirts,  knitting  socks  and  sweaters. 

On  August  31st,  however,  German  papers  announced 
that  the  American  Commission  would  not  help  any  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  Germany  after  the  following  Tuesday.  The  story 
of  the  journey  of  Mrs.  Greeley  and  her  daughters  from 
Munich  to  London  is  here  vividly  told  in  her  notes 
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written  on  the  way  and  later  sent  to  her  husband  in 
St.  Paul: — 

“Munich,  September  1,  1914. — Here  I  sit  in  my  little  corner 
for  the  last  time,  although  with  a  very  heavy  heart,  for  our 
trunks  and  suit  cases  stand  packed  and  our  faces  are  turned 
toward  America.  I  have  withheld  deciding  as  long  as  I  dared. 
We  are  simply  forced  into  missing  the  great  privilege  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  this  city  this  winter,  but  on  whom  could  we  call  for 
help  consistently  when  every  one  advises  us  to  go? 

“The  Germans  are  widening  their  territory  all  the  time,  as 
the  maps  this  morning  show  them  eighty  miles  from  Paris 
and  far  along  toward  Russia.  Servia  is  no  more  the  problem. 
I  have  been  to  see  all  the  milk,  market  and  bakery  women 
to-day  who  are  my  very  firm  friends.  Last  evening  we  were  out 
in  the  street  until  1  o’clock  watching  the  wounded  brought 
from  the  French  border  to  the  hospitals.  There  was  one  car  of 
French  prisoners,  but  shades  were  drawn  so  they  would  not 
be  insulted.  Such  life,  such  sights,  and  we  must  leave  it  all. 

“En  route  for  London,  September  2,  1914. — If  a  moving  pic¬ 
ture  machine  could  have  worked  fast  enough  to  catch  our 
spectacular  departure  from  Munich,  it  would  have  made  a 
fortune.  We  started  for  the  train  two  hours  before  it  left  and 
were  just  checking  our  trunk  when  a  messenger  came  saying 
I  should  go  with  him  to  receive  letters  from  America.  I 
started,  leaving  the  children  surrounded  by  grips  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  saying,  ‘If  there  is  money,  we  shall  not  take  the  train.’ 
I  almost  ran  four  German  blocks  around  many  corners, 
through  many  doors  and  corridors,  produced  my  passport  and 
with  great  formality  before  high  dignitaries,  received  the  let¬ 
ters,  one  of  which  said  you  had  forwarded  money  through  the 
government.  Although  the  commission  had  given  me  my 
tickets  and  the  trunk  was  checked,  I  was  determined  to  stay. 
I  then  went  back  to  the  station  and  saw  the  secretary  to  Mayor 
Martin  of  Munich  and  told  him  my  story.  He  said:  ‘Mrs. 
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Greeley,  go.’  So  I  went  to  the  girls,  who  were  surrounded  by 
friends,  and  we  said  our  good-byes.  The  children  leaned  far 
out  of  the  window.  The  burgomaster  of  Munich,  with  silk 
hat,  white  gloves  and  cane,  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
parting  Americans  and  shook  hands  with  many.  His  little 
grandson  and  daughter  distributed  bouquets  of  garden  flowers 
to  each  lady.  We  drew  four.  The  American  Consul  and  wife, 
Mayor  Martin,  the  Finance  Committee  and  Miss  Pattee  were 
there  and  were  very  cordial. 

“We  were  fifteen  carloads  of  Americans  off  for  home.  It 
was  all  such  a  whirl  and  every  puff  of  the  engine  was  like  a 
heart  throb,  so  great  was  our  disappointment.  The  train  went 
very  slowly  for  we  had  to  wait  until  each  bridge  and  tunnel 
was  inspected  by  soldiers.  We  saw  a  train-load  of  French 
prisoners  at  dusk  so  jammed  in  a  car  that  they  were  all  stand¬ 
ing.  Following  them  were  captured  French  cannon  and  artil¬ 
lery.  The  crowd  cheered. 

“We  are  now  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  about  eight  hours  from 
Munich  normally,  but  we  have  been  from  6  last  night  and  it  is 
now  ii  a.m.,  so  slowly  are  we  moving.  I  am  watching  a  great 
sight.  Red  Cross  men  have  been  helping  the  wounded  from 
the  cars.  They  have  set  them  on  the  benches  in  the  sunshine 
and  women  with  the  Red  Cross  on  their  sleeves,  fine  looking 
townswomen,  are  serving  coffee.  Some  of  the  men  were 
wounded  in  their  arms,  some  in  the  legs,  yet  others  were  on 
stretchers.  Yesterday  before  we  left,  the  girls  went  to  the  Red 
Cross  lecture.  They  got  a  picture  of  Dr.  Young.  Next  week  we 
were  to  have  taken  our  places  in  the  hospital.  At  almost  every 
big  station  there  is  a  woman  cooking  coffee  in  a  big  kettle  and 
others  with  Red  Crosses  on  their  sleeves  with  baskets  of  bread 
ready  to  hand  to  soldiers  as  the  trains  go  by.  But  nearly  all  the 
women  seem  to  be  working  in  the  fields  with  their  children 
now  that  almost  all  of  the  men  have  gone  to  war  and  cattle 
replace  the  horses  which  have  also  gone  to  war. 

“It  is  now  12  o’clock  and  we  are  at  Bahmsteig.  Many  Ger- 
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mans  are  lustily  cheering  the  American  train.  Girls  are  pass¬ 
ing  trays  of  pears  and  plums  with  a  can  for  money.  I  said: 
‘I  have  no  money’  and  the  girl  replied:  ‘Take  some  fruit  any¬ 
way.’  But  who  would  take  even  a  pear  from  the  wounded 
soldier  fund.  We  leave  this  little  town  amidst  cheers.  It  seems 
great  to  belong  to  a  neutral  country  and  to  be  traveling  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States,  but  there  is  another  side  to  this. 

“At  Frankfort  great  crowds  of  English-speaking  Germans 
distributed  German  papers  and  English  books,  begging  us  to 
take  them  to  America  to  counteract  wrong  reports  which  have 
been  published  there  so  falsely.  At  almost  every  station  people 
come  to  ask  if  some  one  will  post  their  letters  to  friends  to  be 
mailed  from  a  neutral  country.  I  have  just  received  two  to  be 
sent  to  a  man  in  China.  They  gave  me  sixty  pfennings  and  I 
promised  to  post  them  in  London.  Another  wanted  me  to  post 
a  letter  for  Honduras.  Already  I  have  about  ten  letters  as  my 
portion. 

“Going  home  on  this  special  train  has  added  history  to  our 
already  filled  book  of  memory.  The  red,  white  and  blue  flag 
waves  fore  and  aft  and  from  many  windows  and  we  all  wear 
them.  It  is  now  5  p.m.  and  we  are  going  up  the  Rhine  country, 
skirting  the  shores,  castles  on  the  right  of  us  and  vineyards  on 
the  left.  Now  it  is  6  o’clock  and  we  are  at  Rudelsheim  in  the 
great  wine  country  and  we  have  just  had  a  bottle  of  Rhine 
wine.  We  have  only  bought  one  cup  of  cocoa,  two  cups  of 
cofiee  and  four  buns  so  far  on  the  trip.  We  are  tired  of  wav¬ 
ing  our  hands  and  soldiers  no  longer  attract  us. 

“8:30  a.m.,  September  3,  1914. — We  are  at  our  first  stop  in 
Holland.  Guards  have  just  come  through  to  examine  our 
passports.  I  beckoned  a  little  girl  to  bring  us  four  mugs  of 
milk  for  ten  cents  and  this  with  four  buns  and  apples  made  our 
breakfast.  Last  night  about  twelve  o’clock  we  were  awakened 
by  bells,  shouting  and  singing  at  a  little  town  near  Cologne 
and  we  called  from  our  window  to  ask  about  it.  We  were  told 
that  the  crown  prince  had  won  a  big  battle  eight  miles  from 
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Paris  and  that  500,000  men  were  driven  back.  I  think  the  war 
will  be  short  and  that  it  was  wrong  for  us  to  leave  Munich. 

“September  5,  igi/f. . — We  arrived  in  London  at  12  o’clock 
last  night  and  were  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  examination 
before  we  got  off  the  ship.  Fortunately  the  channel  was  smooth 
so  we  were  not  sick.  Such  confusion  at  the  station.  We  came 
with  two  trained  nurses  to  this  hotel  and  got  to  bed  at  one 
o’clock.  They  say  London  is  filled  with  refugees  from  France, 
Belgium  and  the  American  tourists.  A  sign  said:  ‘  Stranded 
Americans  may  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  Savoy  Hotel  ball¬ 
room.”  At  first  we  were  tempted  to  go  there.  I  shall  not  take 
the  boat  at  once  for  home  as  I  am  sure  I  can  get  money  here  in 
London.” 

Mrs.  Greeley  remained  in  England  for  some  time,  tak¬ 
ing  a  house  at  Oxford,  where  she  and  her  daughters  met 
hospital  trains  and  kept  open  house  for  the  wounded  and 
for  prisoners  of  war.  One  of  the  daughters  assisted  Mr. 
Hoover  in  his  work  of  relief  at  the  Savoy  Hotel. 

To  return  to  my  own  narrative: — 

The  Hague,  August  28 

Our  representatives  here  have  not  been  able  to  deal 
promptly  with  the  throng  of  excited,  returning  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Dr.  VanDyke,  American  Minister,  I  find  in  a  state 
of  extreme  discontent.  He  insists  that  I  shall  remain  here 
for  the  present  to  take  general  charge  of  operations.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Tennessee  sailed  back  to  Falmouth,  several  of  our 
people  whom  we  had  left  on  board  were  brought  ashore 
and  assigned  to  duty  here.  Among  them  was  Lewis  E. 
Stein,  my  secretary,  who  has  been  placed  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  office,  systematizing  the  steps  required  in 
obtaining  essential  facts  and  compiling  the  records  which 
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must  be  returned  to  Washington.  This  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  working  admirably  and  the  army  officers  in 
charge  are  competent  and  tireless.  The  real  difficulty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  our  personnel  is  numerically  inadequate 
to  deal  with  so  great  a  number  of  persons  and  that  the 
returning  refugees  are  nervous,  exhausted  and  frequently 
unreasonable.  More  attention  to  the  individual  and  his 
or  her  personal  wants,  anxieties  and  whims  is  needed. 
Also,  Dr.  VanDyke  insists  that  some  one  must  be  here 
who  can  speak  with  authority  for  the  Commission. 

The  commonest  form  of  complaint  against  our  govern¬ 
ment  is  for  failing  to  protect  its  citizens  in  Europe.  It  is  in 
vain  that  we  remind  them  that  it  is  only  a  month  since  war 
was  declared,  and  call  attention  to  the  presence  in  most 
of  the  important  centers  of  Europe  today  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Government,  supplied  with  money  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  helping  our  citizens  who  find  themselves  in 
difficulty.  These  facts  in  no  wise  change  the  attitude  of 
the  unhappy  travelers.  They  feel  that  if  our  government 
had  instantly  taken  a  sufficiently  vigorous  attitude  toward 
the  European  countries,  the  latter  would  have  made  it  a 
point  to  see  that  the  safety  and  comfort  of  American  citi¬ 
zens  were  scrupulously  assured,  notwithstanding  the 
exigencies  which  the  outbreak  of  the  war  thrust  upon 
them.  Every  hour  brings  stories  of  exasperating  and 
sometimes  perilous  experiences. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  incoherent  story  told  me  today 
by  a  young  Belgian-American  woman  who,  with  her 
mother  and  sister,  were  in  Louvain  when  the  Germans 
recently  seized  and  burned  that  city.  The  family  live  in  a 
small  town  in  Illinois,  but  had  returned  for  a  visit  to  the 
old  home  in  Louvain  not  long  before  the  beginning  of 
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the  war.  In  broken  English,  fierce  with  the  memory  of 
their  wrongs  one  moment,  overwhelmed  with  hysterical 
weeping  the  next,  she  tried  to  describe  their  experiences 
during  the  night  of  horror  through  which  they  had  passed. 

Not  much  could  be  made  out  of  her  recital,  except  that 
early  in  the  evening  the  streets  were  filled  with  soldiers. 
She  said  they  were  shooting  whomever  they  saw  at  win¬ 
dows,  setting  fire  to  houses  and  shooting  down  the  occu¬ 
pants  as  they  fled  into  the  streets  to  escape  the  flames.  This 
girl  with  her  mother  and  sister  apparently  spent  the  night 
in  a  panic  flight  without  going  into  the  streets.  They 
climbed  from  house  to  house  over  the  roofs,  crouching 
and  crawling  to  avoid  discovery.  They  hid  in  cellars,  only 
to  be  driven  out  by  freshly  kindled  fires.  They  scaled 
high  garden  walls,  dragging  themselves  up  by  means  of 
over-growing  vines.  They  lay  in  dark  angles  of  buildings 
until  the  glare  of  the  approaching  fire  lighted  up  their 
hiding  places.  And  all  the  long  night  they  were  in  agony 
of  fear,  with  the  sound  of  shouting  and  shooting  and  the 
roar  of  the  flames  in  their  ears. 

Finally  in  the  grey  of  the  dawn,  they  found  themselves 
a  little  apart  from  the  tumult  which  had  somewhat  died 
down  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  they  ventured  into  the 
streets.  There  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  military  patrol 
which  marched  them  to  the  railway  and  thrust  them,  with 
hundreds  of  other  civilian  prisoners,  into  a  long  train  of 
freight  cars.  They  spent  the  day  in  the  cars,  packed  so 
closely  that  they  could  not  sit  or  lie  down,  and  without 
food  or  water.  During  the  following  night  the  train 
moved  eastward  and  the  next  morning  they  were  allowed 
to  disembark  in  a  German  city  not  far  from  the  Belgian 
frontier.  There  they  were  given  food  and  drink  and,  their 
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American  citizenship  having  been  established,  they  were 
allowed  their  freedom.  They  then  traveled  to  Holland, 
reaching  The  Hague  today.  Tomorrow  they  will  start  for 
their  home  in  Illinois.  No  \Vords  can  describe  their  relief 
and  happiness. 

This  morning  came  a  cable  from  our  commission  head¬ 
quarters  in  London.  It  informs  me  that  it  now  appears 
that  many  Americans  are  stranded  in  Turkey  and  in 
other  sections  of  the  Near  East  and  that  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  to  send  the  Tennessee  to  Constantinople  with  $200,- 
000  in  gold  and  a  subcommittee  of  our  staff  to  make  proper 
distribution.  The  telegram  states  that  I  have  been  selected 
to  have  charge  of  this  expedition,  as  Mr.  Breckinridge  is 
now  making  a  survey  of  conditions  in  Central  Europe.  I 
am  requested  to  report  at  once  to  London  to  receive  in¬ 
structions,  thence  to  proceed  to  Falmouth,  where  the  ship 
lies  ready  for  departure. 

This  new  mission  pleased  me  immensely.  I  had  never 
visited  the  Near  East.  I  felt  flattered  at  my  selection  for 
this  responsible  task.  So  I  cleared  my  desk  and  walked 
over  to  explain  the  new  development  to  Dr.  VanDyke. 
The  good  Minister  blew  up  like  a  mine.  He  would  not 
consent  for  me  to  leave  the  work  at  The  Hague.  He’d  had 
trouble  enough  already.  Here  I  had  barely  got  the  or¬ 
ganization  for  handling  the  refugees  through  Holland 
into  good  running  order,  when  it  was  proposed  to  drag 
me  away  and  send  me  off,  nobody  knew  where.  He 
wouldn’t  have  it.  I  explained  that  the  organization  here 
is  running  smoothly  with  good  men  at  all  key  points; 
that  this  Constantinople  mission  is  very  important  and 
so  on.  The  Minister  was  obdurate  and  emphatic.  If  I  per¬ 
sisted  he  would  at  once  cable  the  State  Department  at 
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Washington,  protesting  against  this  move  and  demanding 
categorical  instructions  vetoing  the  business.  So  my  bright 
dream  has  evaporated  and  here  I  shall  remain  until  the 
stream  of  refugees  has  somewhat  dwindled. 

London,  September  14 

When  the  American  Commission  with  its  gold  reached 
London,  Congressman  Augustus  (Gussie)  Gardner  of 
Massachusetts  happened  to  be  spending  a  few  weeks 
here.  He  volunteered  to  help  us  with  our  task  of  inter¬ 
viewing  stranded  American  travelers,  making  the  neces¬ 
sary  record  of  names,  dates,  addresses,  amount  of  help 
given,  etc.  The  business  was  simple,  he  said,  and  he  re¬ 
fused  to  bother  with  any  new-fangled  filing  system.  Every 
application,  with  attendant  data,  he  set  down  at  the  top  of 
a  sheet  of  paper  of  legal-cap  size  and  placed  in  a  desk 
drawer.  As  later  data  came  in,  it  would  be  added  lower 
on  the  sheet.  As  the  number  of  application  records 
mounted,  Mr.  Gardner  found  increasing  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  sheets  in  the  order  he  desired.  They  persisted  in 
getting  mixed  up  and  when  the  pile  was  taken  out  of  the 
drawer  for  consultation,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get 
them  back  in  their  original  arrangement. 

Thinking  over  this  problem  of  filing  his  papers,  Mr. 
Gardner  conceived  a  brilliant  idea.  He  would  paste  the 
application  sheets  together,  each  new  one  being  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  its  predecessor.  This  would  hold  all  to¬ 
gether  in  a  continuous  strip  in  the  order  of  their  dates  of 
entry.  Then  no  one  could  complain  that  his  case  had  been 
dealt  with  out  of  turn,  for  all  would  be  fixed  in  their 
proper  places  beyond  the  possibility  of  getting  lost  or 
mixed.  The  crowning  perfection  of  this  invention  was 
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that  the  growing  record  could  be  rolled  up  in  compact 
form  and  when  a  new  application  was  made  out,  it  could 
be  pasted  to  the  free  end  of  the  strip  and  with  a  turn  or 
two  of  the  roll  would  be  filed  in  its  correct  place. 

No  time  was  lost  in  putting  this  plan  into  operation. 
With  pastepot  and  brush  Mr.  Gardner  soon  had  all  the 
applications  joined  into  a  strip  and  lying  proudly  on  his 
desk  in  a  neat,  business-like  roll.  The  applications  came 
in  by  scores  and  mounted  into  the  hundreds.  The  roll 
thickened  and  grew  heavy.  The  speed  with  which  Mr. 
Gardner  dealt  with  applicants  steadily  decreased.  Com¬ 
plaints  of  delay  began  to  trickle  into  American  head¬ 
quarters.  Applicants  would  wait  endlessly  for  attention. 
The  complaints  rapidly  multiplied  and  became  over¬ 
whelming.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Gardner  was  working 
like  a  slave  from  “early  morn  to  dewy  eve.”  Far  into  the 
night  he  was  at  his  job.  Finally  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  a  tactful  investigation.  Its  report  was  to 
this  effect: 

The  trouble  had  started  when  applicants  began  to  come 
back  for  second  or  third  interviews.  Each  time  that  great 
paper  file  had  to  be  unrolled  back  to  the  place  at  which  the 
original  application  had  been  pasted  into  its  proper  chron¬ 
ological  niche.  As  the  strip,  now  grown  to  hundreds  of 
feet  in  length,  fairly  overflowed  the  room  when  unrolled, 
it  was  necessary  to  roll  it  all  up  again  after  every  consulta¬ 
tion.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  greater  part  of  poor  Mr. 
Gardner’s  time  was  occupied  in  rolling  and  unrolling  his 
file.  It  was  the  story  of  Frankenstein  in  a  new  form.  Sev¬ 
eral  experienced  clerks  were  brought  in,  a  card  index  file 
was  introduced  and  the  complaints  ended. 

Walter  Hines  Page,  our  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
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has  been  most  active  in  helping  our  distressed  citizens  as 
they  flock  into  London  from  the  Continent ;  but  as  officially 
representing  our  Government,  he  has  been  the  target  for 
criticism  and  abuse  from  our  harassed  and  financially 
“broke”  travelers.  He  gave  me  this  incident:  One  night  a 
belated  boat-train  filled  with  American  refugees  arrived  at 
a  London  station.  As  the  exhausted  crowd  poured  out 
on  the  platform  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a  big  strap¬ 
ping  fellow  with  a  bag  in  each  hand  pushed  through  the 
throng  shouting: 

“Where  is  the  American  Ambassador?  Why  is  he  not 
here  to  meet  us?  He’ll  pay  for  this  neglect!” 

At  Sea,  September  23 

The  gallant  adventure  of  the  Gold  Ship  is  almost  fin¬ 
ished.  Many  thousands  of  our  American  refugees  have 
sailed  for  home  and  every  week  sees  other  thousands  added 
to  their  number.  The  crisis  which  drove  them  to  panic  has 
passed.  European  banks  and  hotels  have  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  American  money  may  be  safely  accepted. 
Frightened  landlords  are  releasing  American  baggage 
held  for  board  and  lodging,  and  are  as  eager  as  before  to 
exhibit  their  faith  in  travelers’  cheques  and  letters  of 
credit  from  the  United  States.  Our  agents  are  still  in 
London,  Paris,  Berne,  Vienna,  Berlin  and  The  Hague,  but 
the  work  grows  lighter  every  day.  The  Tennessee  will 
remain  for  a  time  in  Turkish  waters  engaged,  I  under¬ 
stand,  in  a  mission  now  having  no  relation  to  the  original 
purpose  of  her  visit.  The  staff  of  our  Commission  will  re¬ 
turn  individually  to  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  the  work 
at  the  various  posts  is  completed. 

Prosperous,  happy,  peace-loving  United  States,  with  your 
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protecting  ocean  barriers,  your  good  will  toward  all  the 
world!  What  greater  good  fortune  can  fall  to  the  lot  of 
man  than  to  be  numbered  as  an  American  citizen  ? 


Epilogue 

In  the  spring  of  1924  a  Red  Cross  mission  called  me  to 
the  ancient  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  capital  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic.  Early  one  morning  I  wandered  down 
to  the  water-front  and  strolled  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor.  I  was  thinking  of  the  visit  of  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  to  that  port  and  of  how  his  tiny  vessels  had  perhaps 
lain  at  anchor  within  a  few  yards  of  where  I  stood. 

Suddenly  I  saw,  a  little  farther  along,  the  tall  masts  and 
the  huge  cage-like  control-tower  of  a  modern  war  ship. 
As  I  neared  it  I  found  that  it  stood  stiffly  upright,  wedged 
solidly  into  the  crevices  of  a  rocky  ledge.  It  was  scarcely 
touched  by  the  water  which  rippled  in  and  out  among  the 
ragged  channels  of  the  ledge,  lapping  gently  at  the  rusted 
keel.  All  the  movable  gear  had  been  stripped  away.  The 
great  vessel  was  a  skeleton.  Its  bare  silhouette  stood  rigid 
against  the  sky.  It  was  so  close  to  the  shore  that  one  could 
toss  a  pebble  to  its  deck.  A  foot-bridge  gave  curious  vis¬ 
itors  easy  access.  The  cavernous  interior  echoed  like  a  cis¬ 
tern  to  the  sound  of  clattering  footsteps.  Not  a  gun  re¬ 
mained;  not  a  movable  piece  of  the  massive  machinery. 

I  came  upon  the  half-effaced  name.  The  ship  was  the 
United  States  cruiser  Memphis.  What  was  that?  The 
Memphis?  My  memory  cleared  in  a  flash. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  story  of  the  Gold  Ship,  mention 
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was  made  of  the  obsolescence  of  the  cruiser  Tennessee,  of 
the  fact  that  although  she  was  as  good  as  new  and  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,  she  could  no  longer  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Navy  and  was  soon  to  be  discarded.  When  I  discovered 
the  name  Memphis  on  the  grim  wreck,  standing  so 
staunchly  in  the  harbor  at  Santo  Domingo,  I  remembered 
that  the  name  of  the  Tennessee  had  been  changed  to  Mem¬ 
phis  in  order  to  allow  the  Navy  Department  to  give  the 
name  of  the  State  to  a  new  and  more  efficient  war  vessel. 

So  there  the  proud  old  ship  stood  on  her  rocky  founda¬ 
tion.  She  was  no  longer  the  Gold  Ship.  A  deadly  West 
Indian  hurricane  had  found  her  floating  quietly  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor,  had  lifted  her  on  roaring  surf,  carried  her 
landward  and  wedged  her  into  the  immovable  position 
which  she  will  now  occupy  until  rust  and  storms  shall 
annihilate  her.  Until  then,  head  high,  the  cruiser  Ten¬ 
nessee,  whose  crowning  achievement  was  in  the  service 
of  peace,  stands  as  her  own  monument. 

Chief  Pharmacist  Edwin  G.  Swann,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was 
aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Memphis  when  she  was  wrecked,  has 
been  kind  enough  to  give  the  following  graphic  account: 

“On  the  29th  of  August,  1916,  the  Memphis  was  lying 
off  shore  about  three  miles  when  the  storm  came  up.  It 
broke  so  suddenly  that  it  stopped  any  chance  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  getting  under  way  and  heading  toward  sea  to  try  to 
run  out  of  the  storm.  As  it  hit  the  ship  and  the  sea  became 
angry  with  huge  waves,  the  Memphis  broke  loose  from  its 
anchorage  and  was  moved  to  a  broadside  position  in  the 
wake  of  the  sea  toward  the  shore.  The  sea  was  running 
very  high  and  the  ship  was  first  atop  a  wave  and  then  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea.  As  it  neared  the  shore  and  the  water 
became  more  shallow,  with  each  descent  into  the  trough, 
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the  bottom  of  the  Memphis  would  strike  on  the  rocky 
bottom  of  the  harbor  with  considerable  damage.  This 
continued  until  the  ship  finally  reached  its  resting  place, 
hard  and  fast  aground  on  a  solid  rock  bottom  thirty  or 
forty  feet  from  the  shore.  Just  as  soon  as  movement  of  the 
ship  ceased  the  entire  crew  abandoned  ship  by  means  of 
rope  ladders  put  aboard  from  the  shore. 

“The  total  loss  of  life  in  connection  with  this  disaster 
was  about  forty,  twenty-five  of  whom  were  in  a  boat  re¬ 
turning  from  liberty,  which  swamped  before  reaching  the 
ship.  Other  loss  of  life  happened  in  the  ship’s  boats  that 
were  tied  up  to  the  booms  of  the  ship,  all  of  which  foun¬ 
dered.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  two  or  three  men  were 
washed  from  the  deck  during  the  storm  and  two  or  three 
others  were  burned  in  the  engine  room  during  a  steam 
explosion. 

“The  bulk  of  the  ship  still  remains  in  the  place  where 
it  finally  rested  after  being  washed  ashore  from  three  miles 
out.  No  individual  feats  of  heroism  were  recorded,  al¬ 
though  the  entire  crew  behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
carry  out  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  Navy.” 


(From  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
following  information  has  been  obtained  regarding  the 
Gold  Ship’s  relief  fund:  Of  the  Congressional  appropria¬ 
tion  made  for  the  help  of  American  citizens  in  Europe 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  $1,500,000  in  gold  coin 
was  sent  abroad  in  charge  of  the  Relief  Commission. 
Loans  were  made  from  this  fund  to  the  amount  of 
$717,301.68.  To  secure  these  loans,  borrowers  gave  prom- 
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isory  notes.  Of  these  notes,  13,597  came  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  for  collection.  Up  to  1935,  collections 
had  been  made  from  6,006  individuals  and  the  total 
amount  collected  is  $420,464.60.  This  leaves  an  unpaid 
balance  of  $296,837.08.  The  Treasurer  has  made  diligent 
efforts  to  collect  the  full  amount,  but  in  recent  years  pay¬ 
ments  have  almost  ceased.) 


The  End 
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